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Arr. 1.—Barreau Francais, Collection des Chefs-d’euvre de 
UP Eloquence judiciaire en France, recueillie par MM, Clair et 
Clapier, avocats, 16 Vols. Paris, 


YHE French are a people of many talents and enormous pre- 
tension. Ingenious, versatile, vain-glorious, they arrogate to 
themselves the advantage in every art and science under heaven 
—hence are they, if not fairly, yet most naturally, judged, some- 
times, with a detracting bias in return. When a Frenchman 
claims pre-eminently for his nation the genius of oratory, as 
well as “le génie de la danse,’’ it is difficult for the most im- 
passive listener to resist the provocation to retort :—still, how- 
ever, the credit of eloquent prose will hardly be denied to 
Pascal, Fenelon, Buffon, or Montesquieu, by those who know 
any thing of the matter; or the still rarer art of being eloquent 
in verse, to Corneille or Racine ; or, in fine, a share in the high 
honours of oratory to Bossuet, Flechier, Massillon, or Bourda- 
loue. The sermons and funeral orations of these great preachers 
produced, upon illustrious and royal auditors, effects which recall 
the magic of ancient eloquence in the Forum and in the Agora, 
while, as compositions, they hold a classical and European rank 
in literature. 

Political or parliamentary eloquence was unknown in France 
up to the revolution, The monarchy there, at its best period— 
(the so called Augustan age)—was harsh and tyrannical; and 
the parliaments,—mere corporate judicatures,—no sooner 
touched on matters of state and government, than the pedagogue 
(Louis XIV.) entered, with whip in hand, not figuratively, but 
in fact, and lashed refractory deliberation into boyish silence 
and obedience. Sacred eloquence, however, was not the only 
kind exercised in France ; there was another, of less celebrity 
and later growth—the judiciary, or eloquence of the bar; and 
both flowed from what is now tritely, but most truly called, 
the source of all genuine eloquence—Freedom, 

It has been the constant policy of the See of Rome and its 
priesthood, to make princes absolute over their subjects, and 
themselves absolute over princes. Hence the anomalous licence 
with which some French churchmen have sounded awful warn- 
ings, and stern truths, in the ears of despotism, in vindication of 
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the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power. The ad- 
vocates even then claimed a sort of prwilege from the toe curious 
eye Of the Jesuits, and the police, for their Opinions and their 
libraries.* In the next reign, they asserted a dauntless and 
systemutic tone of liberty, and the voice of justice, like that of 
religion, became eloquent, as it became free. But there is this 
distinction, to the honour of the French bar, in the different uses 
which the two orders made of liberty. While the church 
prompted and served the government in every measure of poli- 
tical oppression and exaction, as well as religious intolerance, 
the bar cherished and vindicated whatever of constitutional and 
legal right existed in France. Again, comparing the church 
and bar of France with the same orders in England, we find the 
contrast inverted, and still more curious. The church, we have 
said, in France, has been servile, the bar independent; but in 
England, the church, on those great emergencies when our laws 
and liberties were vitally attacked, has stood firmly by the 
nation, while the lawyers have a scandalous notoriety, in history, 
as the ready organs of arbitrary power, in every design against 
the national liberties. We will refer to one great crisis 
that which preceded and ended in the revolution. James Il. 
was bearing on with full sails to the most absolute tyranny. 
Feversham, at the head of the army, (after Monmouth’s rebellion) 
shot all whom he chose to call his prisoners, by his royal warrant, 
without any form of trial. The judges and crown lawyers de- 
clared that the power of dispensing with the laws was the 
monarch’s indefeasible prerogative. ‘The Commons, by a vote of 
an additional revenue, made him independent of the parliament 
Now when Feversham went so far as to indulge the savage 
sport of ordering men to death, while he and his officers drank 
the healths of the king and chief justice Jefferies to the music of 
the dying groans of his victims,—who came forward to tell the 
tyrant that his prisoners were entitled to trial by law, and that his 
executions were murders? Neither a judge, nor a lawyer, but & 
churchman—the bishop of Bath and Wells. When the House 
of Commons sacrificed, instead of guarding the public liberties, 
whence was the first resistance? “ From the House of Lords 
and the Bench of Bishops,” says Hume, “ where the court 
usually expects the greatest complaisance and submission.” 
But, above all, to the church belongs, exclusively, the merit of 
denying and opposing the dispensing power, which would have 
been itself an abrogation of all law. James’s insidious toleration 
in the declaration of indulgence, had gained over the Protestant 
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Dissenters to his arbitrary views ; and what with the servility 
of one party, and the selfishness of another, the dispensing 
power would have been established under this false and flimsy 
cover, if the bishops had not resisted the indulgence, not, 
es they expressly declared, because it was one of tolera- 
tion, but because “it was founded on a prerogative, formerly 
declared illegal by parliament.” In a word, the great stand 
against the usurpations of that infatuated monarch was made 
by the church,—and the courage and constancy of the bishops 
figured in the declaration of the Prince of Orange, as mainly 
promoting and justifying the revolution. 

Whence this contrast between the two churches and the two 
bars, in England and in France ?—The principle of implicit faith, 
in the unreformed church, necessarily abhors, while the prin- 
ciple of examination and private judgment, in the reformed 
church, as necessarily favours mental and therefore political 
liberty. ‘“*The church of Rome,” it has been said, “ attaches 
itself to no particular object of civil society,—it exists for itself, 
and by itself.” But the church of England, admitting that it 
exists for itself, to the extent in which the spirit and interest of 
the corps must ever govern any order of men, yet exists, not by 
itself, but by the laws. Hence the church of England, in all 
cases where the laws were seriously threatened, had a common 
interest and made common cause with the nation: for the same 
reason, if indeed the distinction be necessary, the genius of the 
one church is intolerant, while that of the other is disposed to 
toleration. ‘“ Le principe d’examen adopté par les Protestants,” 
says the author of the ‘* Essai sur les Moeurs,”” who looked with 
impartial enmity upon all churches, “ conduisait nécessairement 
a la tolérance, au lieu que le principe de l’autorité, point fonda- 
mental de la croyance Romaine, en écarte non moins nécessaire- 
ment: enfin |’intolérance des Protestants n’était qu'un reste de 
papisme que les principes mémes sur lesquels la réforme était 
fondée devaient détruire un jour.’ Without touching upon 
theology, or politics, or topics of the hour, in this place, the 
superior claim of toleration for the church of England may be 
put to a short and simple issue. Suppose a man intent upon 
pursuing and making public his researches into any branch of 
exact or speculative science—what church would he choose—that 
of Rome, or of Geneva, or of Scotland, or of England—with the 
view to indulging his speculations in unmolested freedom ?—most 
surely the church of England. “The more learned Papists,” 
says Herder, “ must conceal or accommodate their knowledge, 
according to the paramount eternal interests of the See of 
Rome.”” The church of England, on the other hand, allows, 
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even beyond its exact precincts, a large and liberal pomerium, 
for conjectural sagacity and curious investigation, and has, itself, 
contributed more than its share to the common stock of know- 
ledge, in the highest and boldest ranges of meditation and disco- 
very. This characteristic opposition between the two churches, 
in the sympathy of the one with political despotism, of the other 
with political liberty, might be much more widely and deeply 
traced, if the occasion admitted a more discursive notice. 

The opposition is much more startling, and really anomalous, 
between the twobars. France with her absolute monarchy, her 
despotic and barbarous jurisprudence, boasts a race of lawyers 
uniformly distinguished for their resistance to oppression and 
persecution—their endeavours to reform or mitigate the law— 
their zeal for justice, humanity, and religious toleration—while 
in England, with her free constitution, and the most popular of 
tribunals, the lawyers have been notorious for their prostitute 
servility! We findtaem ministering to the despotic pedantry of 
James I. by precedents from the lower empire, and vindicating, 
under the succeeding princes of his house to its downfall, imposts 
by prerogative—the star-chamber—arbitrary imprisonments— 
the dispensing power. ‘It is no marvel,” said Lord Clarendon, 
‘that an irregular extravagant arbitrary power hath broken in 
upon us like a torrent, when our banks and our bulwarks, the 
laws, are in the custody of men who have rendered that study 
and profession which, in all ages, hath been of an honourable 
estimation, so contemptible and vile, that it would tempt men to 
that quarrel with the law itself, which Marcius had to the Greek 
tongue, who thought it a mockery to learn that language, the 
masters of which lived in slavery.” Whence this singular phe- 
nomenon? honesty and independence where servility might be 
expected, and submission excused,—at the bar in France; a 
quailing and corrupt spirit at the bar in England,—with institu- 
tions and laws so favourable to justice and freedom! It would 
seem as if there was a perverseness in human nature, disposing 
men to neglect or neutralize the best gifts of Providence. A 
rigorous climate and barren soil will exhibit industry, comfort, 
and independence; while a fruitful soil and the mildest heaven 
shew nothing but laziness, poverty, and bondage. We believe, 
however, that some causes, of a nature less abstract, may be 
suggested in this instance. There is this leading one. The 
virtue of the French advocates was but feebly solicited: the 
monarch, already absolute, had but little need of them; and by 
the constitution of the judiciary order, they were shut out from 
place and promotion, The judicial office in France was pur- 
chased and transmitted by inheritance, and even limited to cer- 
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tain families, whose nobility was within a certain date. There 
is a short but able and interesting notice of the French bar, 
by Mr. Charles Butler, in his ‘* Reminiscences.” He com- 
municates, as it must have been expected of one so conversant 
with foreign jurisprudence, and so distinguished in his own, 
curious and learned particulars respecting the French law and 
judicature, but tinged strongly by his religious prepossessions, 
Enough for him that a practice has existed under a Catholic 
regime, to find favour, at least indulgence, in his eyes. It is 
a truth eternal as any in morals, and repeated a thousand times, 
that the judge who has bought his place will sell justice: the 
French judges accordingly accepted presents, and listened to soli- 
citations without shame or disguise. Mr. Butler says these soli- 
citations, and the presents significally and technically called 
“‘ spices’’ (épices), never affected the balance ; and he indirectly 
eulogizes the vendibility of the judicial office, calling in Cardinal 
Richelieu and Mostesquieu to his aid. ‘The advocates for the 
venality of offices of justice,” says he, “are proud to reckon 
among them the cardinal de Richelieu and Montesquieu.” Now 
the authority of the Cardinal, the most ambitious and rapacious 
of ministers, should, on this question, carry little weight in the 
first place, and, in the second, the ‘Testament politique,” 
which bears his name, has been long known for the clever 
forgery of an abbé Bourzeys. The chief French writer of the 
last century, who really believed it genuine, was that vision- 
ary, the Abbé de St. Pierre, who amused his life in recording his 
waking dream of “la paix perpétuelle.” Then, as to Montes- 
quieu, his main argument, fringed with minor plausibilities, is 
that the judicial function, if not sold under regulation, would 
become a corrupt traffic to the courtiers, and be still worse 
discharged. Is not this rather a satire upon the court, than a 
vindication of the practice? It should be mentioned, indeed, 
that Mr. Butler confines his approbation of it to national cir- 
cumstances, and to France. 

In France then the advocate looked only to the public and 
his client : to these his great recommendation must be integrity 
and talent: even fortune was not so much his object as cele- 
brity; for this reason,—no talent, however commanding, no in- 
dustry, however untiring, could amass wealth, or any thing be- 
yond a moderate competency; but fame, in the highest sense, 
was attainable, and frequently attained. ‘Il existe,” says M. 
Billecoq, a distinguished living advocate, in a ceremonial dis- 
course to his brethren in 1812, “ il existe dans l’ordre de notre 
société civile une profession dont l’exercice méne le plus souvent 
VYhomme a la considération publique, quelquefois a la gloire, 
presque jamais a la fortune.” 

Contrast 
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Contrast with this the position of the English lawyer,—the 
first and the most necessary instrument in any design against 
the rights of the people. Wealth, rank, power, in short, royal 
favour, were ready to be showered upon him, as the price of 
his servility. Hence, looking back to the great struggles be- 
tween arbitrary power and constitutional liberty, it will be 
found that there was not more wit than truth in Waller's 
reproach, that “a lawyer’s progress through the law, was 
like that of a diligent spy through a country into which he 
meant to conduct the enemy.” It must not be overlooked, 
that these remarks are essentially retrospective and remote :—- 
as to the French bar, we shall leave its character to be col- 
lected from our notice of the publication, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of our present article. 

Do our neighbours really possess sixteen volumes of judiciary 
chefs d’ceuvre as set forth in this title? It would argue no slight 
ignorance of their literary manufacture to suppose it; and we, in 
London, should be fastidious with a bad grace about the inveig- 
ling charlatanerie of a title page. The collection, however, 
though made up, not of forensic models, but of the most curious, 
or the most able, or the most endurable pleadings at the bar in 
France, from the earliest period to the present day, is valuable 
and interesting. It presents strong and continuous glimpses of 
the fluctuations, not only in jurisprudence and language, but in 
manners, morals, and opinion; and there is much to instruet, 
as well as interest the student, or the professor, or the amateur 
of forensic advocacy and eloquence. 

The two first specimens are interesting only as antiquarian 
curiosities ; they are the oldest pleadings extant,—of the early 
date of 1315. The occasion was one of the most memorable 
in its time. Marigny, favourite and first minister of Philip the 
Fair, had the insolence, or spirit, to retort the lie upon the king’s 
brother, the count de Valois, openly in council, Upon the 
accession of the king’s son and successor, Louis Hutin, the 
count impeached the unprotected minister. The trial appears to 
have been presided over by the young king. Jean Annat, an ad- 
vocate, was charged with the conduct of the impeachment, which 
he pressed with the rhetoric of private malice, and of his own 
calling. One of the crimes imputed to Marigny was that of plun- 
dering the king’s treasure in the royal palace, during the mo- 
narch’s last moments. ‘ Quoi,” says Annat, directly addressing 
the accused, “au mesme instant que le Roye Philippes avoit 
l’ame sur le bord des levres, et proche de la mort, tu fis transporter 
une grande quantité d’or et d’argent en ta maison? Serois tu 
bien si hardy d’entrer au palais royale en l’isle de Paris? Tn es 
assez outrecuidé pour le faire, sans penser que les pierres t’accu~ 
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gent, que les efligies des roys crient contre toy, reprochent tes 
vols et larcins, et si elles estoient animées, elles estendroient 
leurs mains pour te deschirer et punir de tes crimes?” The 
defence of Marigny is not without merit. “It is,” said he, 
** the late king who is accused by Annat, and not 1;” then, by 
a movement of considerable boldness and skill, he imagines the 
deceased king returned from the dead to rebuke his accuser. 
“s Pourquoy est ce, Annat, que sous un autre nom, sans me 
nommer, tu mesdis de moy? Est ce de la sorte que |’on traicte 
les roys apres leur mort, qu’on commence a declamer contre leur 
régne ! Faut-il qu'un pere soit faussement et malicieusement 
accusé en la presence de son fils?’’ There is in the language of 
these pleadings, strong internal evidence of their being, at least, 
recast and modernized by some later editor or annalist; but 
no doubt is suggested of their authenticity, and the matter is 
scarcely worth stopping to enquire. It is more material to 
remark, thus early, the same rhetorical vivacity of movement, in 
apostrophizing and dramatizing, which is so distinctive of French 
eratory, at every period, and of every kind, 

Our collection of chefs-d'ceuvre now strides over a chasm of 
three centuries, from Jean Annat and Louis Hutin, to Omer 
Talon and the minority of Louis XIV, But there was no lack 
of Jawyers in this long interval,—men learned and laborious, 
and famous in their day. Some of these advanced the science of 
jurisprudence—if the name of science may be given to obscure 
masses of research and disquisition; but they disfigured and 
debased its language—an affected jargon displaced the archaic 
simplicity and natural vigour of the first epoch—law and reason 
were overlaid in every pleading, by a fantastic abuse of scriptural 
and classical citations—an unhappy rage for worthless conceits 
and impertinent erudition—the same vices, in short, which so 
long characterized the bar in England, Omer Talon first set the 
example of a better manner. ‘Two of his pleadings, upon mere 
questions of law, given in this collection, are certainly advances 
towards a better style; but with strong vestiges of the old 
school, its rambling erudition, and irrelevant citations, and no 
approach to eloquence. Hume, the editors boast, has declared, 
that ‘‘the eloquence of Athens seemed, for a time, revived in 
the parliament of Paris, when the advocate-general Talon was 
seen to fall upon his knees in the middle of his harangue, and 
invoke the spirit of St. Louis to take compassion on his country, 
torn by civil wars.’’ But Hume, the contemporary of Lord Chat- 
ham, depreciated the eloquence of the English parliament to 
mediocrity, and by a strange inconsistency with his severe taste 
and cold temperament, seems, in his Essay on Eloquence, to 
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make its perfection consist in striking the imagination and the 
senses, by rhetorical cuwps de theatre and pantomime. 

The age of Louis XIV. with its great, perhaps magnified 
lustre, in arts and letters, was now opening upon France. Patru, 
Pellisson, Terrasson, Cochin, D’Aguesseau, successively purified 
and elevated the language of the tribunals. Patru cultivated 
ancient literature, and translated, with peculiar affection, some 
orations of Cicero. He did not rise from the study of the 
classics, a tedious, tasteless pedant, like his predecessors, yet he 
had no just perception of the eloquence of the Roman orator ; 
he was merely a correct grammarian, and a painful artificer of 
rhetorical periods. It is told of him, that he took four yearr to 
translate the first period of the oration for Archias, yet, after all, 
failed to render ‘‘ quod sentio quam sit exiguum.” 

Pellisson followed, and far surpassed him. The pleadings 
which obtained Pellisson celebrity, were not prepared to be 
spoken; but they possess an interest equal to that of personal 
delivery, and the conflict of a court; they were inspired by 
the most disinterested and fearless friendship. The affair of the 
superintendant, Foucquet, is matter of history. Pellisson, his 
confidential secretary, guilty of being faithful to his fallen patron, 
was shut up as an accomplice in the Bastille. It was here he 
composed those pleadings for the life of his friend, which Vol- 
taire has pronounced equal to the oration for Ligarius. The 
situation of Pellisson was incomparably more difficult : he dis- 
puted the life of the victim with the lion in his den. Cicero 
deprecated not death, but banishment, and he pleaded before 
Cesar, despotic and hostile it is true, but without the unap- 
proachable pride of the despot born, and prepared to hear the 
orator with the complacency of a most accomplished one, the 
prepossessions of an admirer, the kindness of a familiar friend. 
As to the equality, in point of eloquence, pronounced by Voltaire, 
it is one Frenchman’s opinion of another, who was not his rival 
or contemporary. The French pleadings, however, may be re- 
ferred to, as models for skilful advocacy and knowledge of na- 
ture. To supplicate mercy without abandoning the high ground 
of innocence and justice—to combine a submissive attitude, 
with a fearless and noble tone—to disclose hardships, without 
seeming to complain—to work upon the feelings, and administer 
to the vanity of the judge, without debasing the advocate, or 
exciting, in the bosom of a jealous tyrant, the fatal thought that 
his weakness was played upon, his understanding slighted—to 
employ the force of dialectics, and yet not argue—to disguise a 
guarded system and consummate art under the semblance of 
negligent frankness, or ingenuous simplicity; these are achieve- 
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ments of no common order, by an advocate, and they belong to 
Pellisson. We shall give, in his own language, a sentence or 
two from his first pleading, addressed directly to Louis XIV. 
There is a certain trace of the olden time, in his style, which 
gives it more simplicity, without rendering it less elegant, and 
which would be lost in translation. Deprecating the mode of 
trial by special commissioners, in place of the ordinary tribunals, 
he says— 

** Sil faut enfin entendre la voix du peuple, cette voix, sire, qui est 
si souvent celle de Dieu, cette voix qui fait, & vrai dire, la gloire des 
rois, qui parle si magnifiquement aujourdhui, par toute la terre, des 
vertus de V. M., elle dira a V. M. que tout ce qui n'est point naturel 
et ordinaire, lui est suspect,—qu'un innocent méme, condamn¢ par 
notre parlement, passe toujours pour coupable,—qu’un coupable 
méme condamné par des commissaires, laisse toujours au public et & 
la postérité quelque soupcon d’innocence,—qu’enfin le général du 
monde regarde ces deux sortes de juges comme deux choses tout 
a fait différentes—témoin la réponse de ce bon religieux, que 
Vhistoire n'a pas trouvée indigne d’étre rapportée, quand le roi Fran- 
cois I. regardant & Marcoussy le tombeau d’un surintendant immole, 
sous un des rois précédens, aux jalousies de la cour, et a la passion 
d’un duc de Bourgogne, et ce grand prince disant que c’était dommage 
qu'on eit fait mourir un tel homme par justice—‘ ce n'est pas par jus- 
tice, sire,’ répondit ingénument le religieux, ‘ c'est par commissaires,’” 

Near the close, he affects a sudden transition from the royal 
justice to the royal mercy, upon which, however, he had opened 
a masked battery long before. 

“ Jusqu’ici, sire, je n'ai parlé qu’a la justice de V. M.—Que cette 
justice méme me permette maintenant de m’adresser a ses autres 
vertus,*& sa bontdé, a sa clémence, aA sa sagesse; si j’ai défendu M. 
Foucquet comme innocent, que je parle encore pour lui comme 
coupable, en faisant faire & V. M. certaines réflexions générales, mais 
importantes, qui le supposant méme coupable, demandent son salut 
et sa grace & un prince tel que V.M. Que V. M. me pardonne, 
s’il lui plait, cette longueur en un sujet important ; je vais finir, je ne 
lui dirai rien de commun, rien que de grand, rien que d’illustre, rien 
que de digne d’un roi.” 

The concluding sentence of the foregoing is, at once, artful 
and noble. His peroration, anticipating the judgment of pos- 
terity upon Louis XIV., has been extolled by the French critics 
down to Laharpe; but it is too courtly and exaggerated for 
modern and better taste. 

The unfortunate financier narrowly escaped the scaffold, died no 
one knows how or where, and has figured in the history of the Iron 
Mask. Pellisson’s subsequent career did not fulfil the first promise, 
either of his character or talent. Released, after nearly five years 
of captivity, from the Bastille, the use he made of liberty was to 
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compose panegyrics upon the being who had deprived him of 
it: hitherto a Huguenot, he changed his religion, and made his 
fortune: become an abbé and a courtier, he composed “ Prayers 
during mass,” “ Pieces of gallantry,” ‘A treatise on the Eueha- 
rist,” “ Amatory verses to Olympia :” and he died, according to 
one party, a pious Catholic, according to the other, in a state of 
sceptical indifference, according to both, ‘ unsacramented.”’ 

A lady addressing the advocate Cochin, immediately after she 
had heard him plead, declared that, in the days of paganism, 
she would have worshipped him as the god of eloquence. This 
may be an enviable coinpliment to the man—of doubtful value 
in estimating the orator; but the palm of eloquence was de- 
ferred to him by the common consent of his competitors—and 
he had competitors only—not one rival. They who look into 
his pleadings, with this prepossession, will be grievously disap- 

ointed. His language is polished—his style precise and clear— 
his logic peremptory, without being technical—his order, or if 
the word be allowable—his co-ordinance, excellent—all bearing 
upon one point—that point, the conclusion which itis his business 
toestablish. His pleading is a developed syllogism. But the 
bursts of emotion—the sallies of imagination—the deep reaches of 
thought—the force, boldness, and originality of expression, which 
may be reasonably expected, not only of the “god of eloquence,” 
but of an advocate of the first order—are, severally, sought for, in 
vain. What then obtained forhim his undisputed pre-eminence? 
The faculty of improvising with facility and eloquence, and 
an advantageous delivery, which gave the appearance of im- 

rovisation to what he had most carefully prepared. M. Lacre- 
telle, (the elder) himself an advocate and man of letters, has said 
of him,—‘ En lisant Cochin on cherche les causes d'une si belle 

loire et on est forcé, pour l’expliquer, de croire que le Cochin 
de l’audience étoit un autre homme que celui que nous retrou- 
vous.’ Another notice of him, written more nearly his own time, 
says, ‘Il plaidoit la plupart de ses causes sur de simples extraits, 
les endroits les plus pathétiques, et les plus brillans naissoient 
dans le feu de l’action.’ Of his pleadings, given in this collec- 
tion, the editors distinguish one as a chef-d’auvre, not indeed 
of eloquence, but what they call ‘ convenances oratoires,’ which, 
we presume, may be interpreted, oratorical tact. ‘The case was 
this. The nuns of the convent of Maubuisson charge their 
abbess with the dereliction of every duty—the transgression of 
every rule.—‘ To sleep on the bare floor, (says Cochin, their 
advocate) to rise at two, and chaunt the praises of the Lord until 
break of day—never to wear linen—never to eat flesh—and to 
fast more than two thirds of the year—such are the austere 
practices 
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preetices in which the nuns of Maubuisson pass a life devoted 
te mortification.’ Now the heinous and manifold transgressions 
of the abbess were,—indulging the luxury of a linen chemise— 
lying in sheets—on a bed—and till nine in the morning—hayvin 
at her table, fruit and other delicacies in season—being addicted 
to conversation—and—oh nefandum! to pleasantry—with cer- 
tain acts of oppression towards individual nuns, of which the 
most outrageous was, imposing a particular confessor on one of 
the novices. Most assuredly the complaints and cabals of a 
nunnery were to be treated as grave matters by an advocate, in 
the time of Louis XIV., Madame Maintenon, and Father Le 
Tellier ; but with every allowance in this respect, such terms 
as those used by Cochin—‘rod of iron’—‘ remonstrances’— 
‘ tears’—‘ groans'—prove no extraordinary felicity of oratorical 
tact, in a coutest between the discreet anxiety of a novice to 
reserve her more intimate peccadilloes for the private ear of her 
own confessor, and the devout curiosity of the abbess to know 
them, by imposing a confessor of her exclusive selection. A 
favourable example of the eloquence of the bar, at this period, 
might be taken from the pleadings of Terrasson, an advocate 
of less note. 

But the great ornament of the French bar, in this age, was 
D’Aguesseau, afterwards chancellor of France. D’Aguesseau 
received from nature two of her best gifts—an ardent and early 
love of knowledge, and a father, most competent and devoted, 
who took upon himself the trust of his education. He started, 
from boyhood, a formed man—uniting the accomplishments of 
a scholar with the study of jurisprudence. He possessed most 
European and some Asiatic languages, and was respectably, if 
not eminently conversant with the exact sciences. D’Aguesseau 
never practised as a simple advocate ; he commenced his career 
at an early age, with a charge, as it was called, in the magis- 
tracy. There was, it should be observed, in French judicature, 
an important function, or ministry, of public justice (ministére 

ublic) wholly unknown and alien to the law of England, afford- 
ing frequent and favourable occasions for eloquence, in ceremo- 
nial harangues to parliaments and princes, and in the distribution 
of justice-—but more especially in the latter. It was matter of 
notoriety and pleasantry, that the mere state harangues were 
sometimes prepared by others than those who spoke them, 
Lamoignon refused an advocate for his librarian, lest it should 
be said the librarian wrote the discourses of the magistrate ; 
and Menage tells a story of the wife of one magistrate humbling 
the pride of the wife of another, in a coterie, by the following 
touch of very simple nature, or very ingenious malice. an 
ame, 
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dame, ne faites pas tant la fiére—nous aurons aussi une harangue 
du bon faiseur ;' but in the practical distribution of justice, a man 
could hardly shine in the embroidery of purchased or borrowed 
phrases. Cicero had not more exorbitant notions of what should 
go to make an orator, than D’Aguesseau entertained of the quali- 
fication for an advocate. ‘ What treasures of science,’ says he, in 
a discourse on the causes of the decay of eloquence, ‘ what variety 
of erudition, what sagacity of discernment, what delicacy of 
taste, must not he combine, who would excel at the bar: who- 
ever would place any limit to the knowledge of the advocate, has 
never formed a perfect idea of the vast extent of our profession.’ 
Yet they exaggerate greatly who say he allied eloquence and 
philosophy with jurisprudence; his best pleadings and discourses 
seldom rise above a tranquil developement of his ideas—a fasti- 
dious elegance of style—the eloquence rather of an essayist 
than of an orator. From the timidity or moderation of his cha- 
racter, his merit, as a reformer of law—at least of criminal law, 
is chiefly of intention; but in his public ministry he was learned, 
sagacious, and judicial, and if he did not reform the most bar- 

barous procedure in the world, he tempered it with humanity. 
D’Aguesseau, like Fontenelle, was a connecting and con- 
ducting link between the age of Louis XIV. and the new and 
singular era which followed—from the majority of Louis XV. to 
the revolution. There was an interval of intellectual barrenness; 
but in this interval, as in physical nature, the future was invi- 
sibly preparing itself. The reckless effrontery and imprudence 
of the regent’s court and government stripped the French mo- 
narchy of that exterior decorum, or theatric pomp, which covered 
its weakness, in the preceding reign, from the common eye. 
Fleury, a prudent and pacific minister, but too little of a states- 
man, and too much of a priest, thought only of the Jansenists, 
while the spirit of innovation was working, not in a sect, but 
in the community. As the government grew weaker, opinion 
grew stronger—reason became impatient of abuses—intellect 
of its bondage; the monarchy, exhausted and debased, was but 
too vulnerable; the church was still more vulnerable, and more 
obnoxious ; the enemies of religion saw fanaticism nursed and 
cherished in her bosom, and, affecting to strike the odious and 
unnatural offspring, aimed really at the bosom of the parent. 
Two men, very unlike in character, and wholly without concert, 
accelerated this movement of the social mind.— Voltaire, the 
chosen chief and patriarch of the philosophers, had more éclat— 
Montesquieu was earlier, and more efficient; his Persian Letters 
commenced the war with singular hardihood—disenchanting 
and deforming the reign of Louis XIV., and holding up the pope 
and 
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and priesthood to public mockery, under the flimsy cover of a 
Persian mask. The effect of this work was prodigious; yet 
had the author the adroitness to overcome Fleury’s repugnance 
to his reception in the Academy. The Spirit of Laws followed ; 
here he affects an abstract speculative tone, mere glimpses of 
theory, and great moderation, sometimes even seeming, but 
only seeming, to palliate existing abuses,—such as the vendibility 
of the judicial office to which we have already alluded. When 
Montesquieu threw the constituent elements and various forms 
of society and government—of political, ethical, and religious 
jurisprudence, as debatable matter, into the common arena, 
sending forth his abstract propositions and maxims epigram- 
matized, to hit at random, or be gathered up for the use of others, 
the French advocates had greatly advanced in number, influence, 
and talent, and were distributed, in compact bodies, at the 
several provincial bars over the kingdom.—They more than par- 
took in the general commotion—they stimulated it as zealously 
as the Encyclopedists themselves.—Private causes were made by 
them the vehicle of general principles—their demand was not 
only justice in the case, but reform of the abuse.—Some signal 
instances of oppression and intolerance, of fanatical crime, per- 
petrated with the sword of justice, provoked a general revolt of 
opinion against the fanatical spirit and the barbarity of French 
jurisprudence.—Even the magistrates, who officiated in the seve- 
ral judicatures, affected the more fashionable tone of philosophy 
and reform.—The armoury of Montesquieu supplied principles 
and authority—Voltaire not only bulletined, with some pointed and 
portable compliment, each advocate who signalized himself, but 
descended in two cases—those of Calas and Sirven—personally 
into the contest. ‘The result of so many incentives was the 
growth of a new eloquence at the French bar—inflated, affected, 
and presumptuous—but daring, vigorous, discursive, and ori- 
ginal. 

Lachalotais, a magistrate or law-officer of the parliament of 
Rennes, was the first who denounced the criminal ambition and 
intrigues of the Jesuits. He gained his cause, and lost all else 
but his reputation. That singular fraternity, which retained its 
venom and its capacity to wound after it was crushed, persecuted 
Lachalotais to utter ruin, under another pretext, through one of 
its creatures, the Duc d’Aguillon. Thrown into a dungeon, 
he prepared there two pleadings, with only scraps of brown 

aper to write on, and a toothpick fora pen. ‘J’ai regu,’ says 
Valtaire, ‘les mémoires de l’infortuné Lachalotais: malheur a 
toute ame sensible qui ne sent pas le fremissement de la fievre 
en les lisant ! son curedent grave pour l’immortalité.. .Les Pa- 
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risiens sont des laches, ils gémissent, soupent, et oublient tout ’ 
These pleadings have an impassioned energy of style and move- 
ment, which may easily pass for eloquence, in a man who is 
indignantly setting forth his own wrongs. ‘They have another 
charm, and the French, strangely enough, treat it as a defect— 
an occasional negligence of manner, which only or the 
advocate studious, not of himself, but of truth and of his cause. 
The name of Lachalotais re-appeared the other day, for a mo- 
ment, in the train of his old enemies. His grandson (we 
believe) took legal proceedings against some organ of the party, 
for a defamatory libel on his memory. 

The provincial bars of France, at this period, ranked with that 
of the capital in talent and public estimation. Servan, advocate- 
general at the bar of Dauphiné, obtained great, perhaps the great- 
est celebrity, in his day. He was the first who broached the new 
philosophy at the bar, and though wholly free from the wanton- 
ness or malice of the infidel school, the philosophers crowned 
him with their suffrages. ‘On fait donc des chefs d’ ceuvre en 

rovince,’ said Voltaire, of his pleading on behalf of a young 
Protestant wife, whose husband had apostatized to the church 
of Rome, and pleaded his new faith as a justification for aban- 
doning her. In this speech, and in his discourse on the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice, he denounced the barbarisms of 
French criminal jurisprudence, and the inhumanity and demo- 
ralization of religious intolerance, with the eloquence of freedom. 
—The abandonment of wretches in prison, untried and unthought 
of for years—the forced interrogatories and torture of the ac. 
cused—the secresy with which evidence was taken, and the 
accusation got up—the confused and oppressive state in which 
the law, as affecting French Protestants, was placed, by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes;—these were favourable and 
exhaustless topics for a man endowed with the faculty of elo- 
quence, and who inculcated, with the zeal of a missionary, the 
principles of humanity and toleration. The discourses and 
pleadings of Servan discover a mind vigorous and informed, 
considerable imagination, strong feeling, and a fervid and copious 
style; but with an unhappy alloy of elaborate pomp, puling 
sensibility, diffuse expression, and false ornament, His first 
popular success was the discourse on criminal justice. Address- 
ing his brother magistrates on the delay of justice, and its 
horrible abuses, he says— 

‘Cast your eyes upon these melancholy walls, within which human 
liberty groans imprisoned and enchained, where guilt and innocence 
are sometimes confounded ;—approach, and if the clanking of irons— 
if fearful darkness, and deep and distant moans, do not freeze your 

hearts, 
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hearts, and fright back your steps, enter this abode of sorrow—have 
the courage to go down, for a moment, into these murky cells, where 
the light of day never penetrates; and under these disfigured forms, 
behold your fellow-creatures festering in their chains, breathing an 
atmosphere which but infects them with its poison—consumed alive 
by the very worms that feed upon the lifeless body inthe grave! Ah! 
if these men be guilty, they are té be pitied still, and the magistrate 
who delays their judgment, does them a wrong; but if they be 
innocent—Oh agony! &c. &e. 


He next passes in review forced interrogatories and the rack, 
After beseeching the interrogating judges to receive the prisoner 
with a countenance, not of severity and suspicion, but of gen- 
tleness and pity—to beware of confounding misery with crime, 
and embarrassment with conscious guilt,— 


‘ You are,’ he continues, ‘ men, —be humane—you are judges,—be 
moderate—you are Christians,—be charitable ;—Men,—Judges,— 
Christians,—be compassionate and mild to your fellow-creature; 
respect misery, in one, perhaps, now penitent—perhaps who has no- 
thing of which to repent. But let us pass from the countenance of 
the judge, to consider, for a moment, a perilous art, the utility of 
which I have heard much boasted,—I mean the art of bewildering 
the accused by captious interrogatories—even by false suppositions 
—the employment, in short, of artifice and falsehood to discover 
truth: this talent is not difficult; it is but to confound the unhappy 
prisoner by a hundred irrelevant questions, and whirl him round a 
circle of various objects, until he becomes giddy with the rapid mo- 
tion ; then check him suddenly, charge upon him an avowal which 
he never made—tell him he has confessed—he has prevaricated—he 
is lost. What follows? The words of his judge come upon him asa 
thanderbolt—he is amazed ; reason—recollection, fail him—and an 
avowal, treacherously supposed, leads him into some real contradie- 
tion, which proves fatal. What shocking spectacle suddenly presents 
itself before my eyes; the judge, tired or satiated with questioning 
by words, would interrogate by pain; impatient of delay, perhaps 
irritated by disappointment, he orders torches, chains, screws, and all 
those engines invented for human agony; and the functions of the 
magistracy are partaken and terminated by the executioner. Is it 
indeed true, that our laws approve, and use consecrates, this incon- 
ceivable practice? and we reproach the ancients with their savage 
shews of gladiators and wild beasts! Ah! rather let the accused 
meet the gladiator, or the lion, in the circus—he will, at least, have 
the means and liberty of defence. Cast him into the flames, and he 
has still the hope, the hazard of escape from their fury.—Cruel and 
infatuated that we are! Is it that you would have groans ? Then order 
the rack. But if it be truth we seek, is it in overwhelming torture 
we can hope to find it? Alas! who of us has not experienced pain ? 
What man knows not its terrible dominion over a being so feeble and 
80 sensitive ? The man in painis no longer himself—see him wailing like 
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a child—writhing like a maniac—he calls all nature to his relief—his 
perceptions are troubled and distorted as his features, and in this con- 
vulsion of his being, nothing is certain but the violent desire that it 
shoulc cease. Heap upon him all crimes imaginable—while you 
have him on the rack, he will avow them all. The greatest crime, 
the most revolting and least endurable to our nature, is pain,—and 
death itself were nothing without the suffering which precedes it.’ 


This discourse is indisputably eloquent, with some faults of 
style and exaggerations of rhetoric. His remarks on forced 
interrogatories are not without interest amongst ourselves, at a 
moment when some sciolists in liberalism, and pretenders to 
philosophy, would banish that salutary and essential principle 
of the law of England, which holds the accused innocent till 
proof of guilt, and introduce the fearful hazards and insidious 
torture of interrogation. D’Aguesseau, like Servan, was sensible 
of this vice of French jurisprudence, but ventures to condemn 
it only by an artifice of expression, ‘Telle est,’ says he, ‘la 
loi sévére de la justice criminelle}(criminal law, not justice in the 
abstract), qu’on les croit quand ils s’accusent, et qu’on ne les croit 
point quand ils se justifient,’ leaving others to supply the elliptical 
quod absurdum. The annals of French jurisprudence abound 
in cases in which the blind zeal or malice of interrogating judges 
led to fatal and most deplorable ‘results; doubtless the wisdom 
which first inspired and still upholds the rule of English law, 
was not unconscious that, under cover of it, the guilty may 
sometimes escape punishment ; but better, says the Roman law, 
and the English law, and reason, and humanity, that the guilty 
sometimes escape, than the innocent ever suffer. Servan’s chef- 
d’ eeuvre was his pleading for a Protestant wife against her hus- 
band, who, as we have said, apostatized to the church of Rome, for 
the double purpose of discarding his wife as a concubine, and mak- 
ing his concubine his wife. Such was the cruel and corrupting 
operation of the recall of the edict of Nantes, that he was borne 
out by the law; and Servan could obtain only a compensation in 
damages against him as her seducer. He concludes with an 
appeal for the whole Protestant community, whom he supposes 
present at the bar of the court, and demanding justice and 
toleration with their own mouths: this peroration was justly 
admired and celebrated. We are more anxious, however, to 
give a specimen from another pleading of a totally different 
character. A French nobleman of high rank, after ruining him- 
self by his liberalities to an Opera singer, gave her his bond to a 
large amount; but marrying, and coming to his senses, he resisted 
the payment. Servan, arguing as advocate-general in his favour, 
on the ground of the immorality of the transaction, rebukes the 

depravity 
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depravity and scandal which too frequently disgrace one of the 
most intellectual as well as enchanting of the fine arts. 


* Among concubines there is a class unknown to our fathers, a 
class which makes its patrimony of the passions, I mean the females 
who crowd our stage: not that I would vilify a profession too much 
the object of injustice and prejudice, and which, indeed, should be 
preserved as affording moments of the most touching, ingenious, and 
instructive recreation. But the greater the attractions of this art, 
the more dangerous its abuses. If those who exercise it would but 
remember, they have for their censors the men of genius for whose 
works they obtain our admiration, and for their rebuke the maxims of 
virtue for which they elicit our applause,—but how far is it from this! 
- . +. Ofall pecuniary engagements the most suspicious is one to 
an opera girl: never is the engagement of a lover more vicious and 
less free; with another mistress, in solitude and in secret, he is less 
dazzled, less deluded, more master of her and of himself. But on the 
stage, that region of enchantment, where all is exaggeration and 
illusion, the heart, the passions, the imagination are intoxicated and 
bewildered. Is it love these women inspire? No; it is a sentiment 
far removed from that pure element of nature; it is a sentiment 
composed of all that is factitious, vicious, and vile. The senses are 
bewitched by the perfidy of cosmetics and the fascinations of cos- 
tume; the meanness of the individual is forgotten in the romance of 
the character; the inconstancy of the lover is chained by the variety of 
parts; and his vanity captivated by the applause bestowed upon his 
idol. Thus mingled and prepared of sensual and intellectual plea- 
sure, of voluptuous passion, and the charms of the fine arts, is the 
poisoned draught which the enchantresses of this fatal clime deal out 
under the name of love. Wretched dupe, who lovest one of these 
women, dost thou think thou art free? Thy fortune is no longer 
thine; thy effeminate heart, thy enervated senses lavish itaway. Pay 
down for these charming songs, strew gold before these airy steps, 
dry up by thy munificence these false tears, the least welcome of all 
thy presents is thyself; give, give and be happy, whilst thou hast to 
give,—and weep after, if thou wilt.’ 

A bond so given would not have stood a moment in an 
English court. But the opera nymph, by her seductions, high 
protection, and cabal, recovered the wages of her prostitution, 
and Servan, lampooned and laughed at, renounced his public 
vareer in disgust. 

The judicial murder of Calas, the persecution of Sirven, are 
conspicuous in the deplorable annals of fanaticism. A young 
man of a protestant family at Toulouse, ambitious, irritable, me- 
lancholy, has a distaste for trade which was open to him, but 
finds himself excluded by his religion from the bar, to which 
he aspires. Life becomes a burden. He seeks distraction in 
gaming, has losses, and strangles himself under the paternal roof. 
The cries of horror uttered by the father, mother, brother, on 
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beholding his lifeless corpse suspended over the door of a ware- 
house, are heard abroad, and a crowd gathers. ‘ It is his heretic 
father who has murdered him to prevent his intention of abjuring 
heresy to-morrow,’ exclaims a voice in the multitude. Fanaticism 
is alike credulous and cruel. ‘The cries of nature and despair are 

ronounced to be the effects of violent strife and murder. 

he contagious fury of the populace seizes the chief magistrate of 
Toulouse, communicates to the parliament or supreme court 
itself, and an old man, the kindest of fathers, the most tolerant 
of mankind, is several times tortured to discover accomplices 
where there was no crime, and at last broken alive on the wheel 
for the murder of his own son! Fanaticism propagates itself like 
other pestilent diseases. While the scaffold was preparing and 
the rack in full play at Toulouse, a similar spectacle of horror was 
started in another quarter of the same province. Sirven, a pro- 
testant peasant, had three daughters, of whom the youngest was 
taken forcibly into a convent for the purpose of being converted. 
After some months the nuns restored her as an impracticable 
subject. The girl had been subjected during her stay to pe- 
nances and whippings, which brought on a state of moping 
stupidity. Some short time after her return to her family she 
was found drowned in a well,—‘ Another example,’ said the 
fanatics, ‘ of murder by protestants to prevent conversion to the 
catholic faith :’—* It is (added they) a tenet of the protestants, 
that fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, should strangle or drown 
the child, brother, sister, who shewed any leaning to catho- 
licism ;’ and upon this the rack and the scaffold are put in requi- 
sition. Sirven and his family having, after dreadful hardships, 
fortunately escaped to Switzerland, their inhuman persecutors 
condemned as murderers the absent father, mother, and two 
daughters, broke them, in effigy, on the wheel, confiscated their 
property, and consigned them, so far as they were able, to infamy 
and ruin. No strenuous effort was made to rescue the victims 
while these horrible proceedings were going on. But the recu- 
perative force of reason and humanity soon exerted itself. The 
French bar took up both cases with zeal and disinterestedness, 
Forensic oratory, however, gained nothing, and even eloquence 
little, considering the occasion. From the nature of the pro- 
ceeding,—an appeal forrevision to the King in council,—the cases 
were discussed by written memorials only, and the two leading 
advocates, Loyseau de Maubeou and Elie de Beaumont, failed to 
attain the eloquence of philosophy or of the passions, either or 
both of which the subjects were calculated to inspire. They 
produced only elegant compositions, replete with enlightened 
humanity, and not without emotion. 


Loyseau de Maubeou, however, was far from a common man. 
Of 
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Of noble birth and large fortune, he took upon himself the 
labour of the bar, with the generous purpose of being serviceable 
to his fellow-creatures. His sensibility of temperament gave a 
cast of effeminacy to his eloquence, and, it is said, abridged his 
life. He appreciated, though he did not completely attain, the 
simplicity and purity of the ancient models. Coming out of the 
French academy one day, after having witnessed some display of 
his turgid frippery by Thomas, he observed with a sigh, ‘ Be- 
hold a man who is destroying French eloquence.’ 

Gerbier was the most admired advocate of France for the long 
period of thirty years. His pleadings were frequented with the 
same curiosity, and listened to with the same emotion as the 
performances of the celebrated tragedian Lekain. Art and na- 
ture conspired to make him an orator. His form was noble, his 
countenance expressive, his voice musical, his sensibility excitable 
and electric, and, by severe discipline, he carried the graces of 
delivery and the magic of improvised declamation to a degree of 
perfection unexampled in France. Extemporaneous oratory 
was unknown at the French bar, with the single exception of 
Cochin, in the reign of Louis XIV. Gerbier appeared in court 
with only the papers incidental to the case in his hand. For the 
rest he trusted to previous meditation and memory, and some- 
times a scrap of paper with a few isolated words as links of as- 
sociation. ‘Thus endowed and prepared, he was listened to with 
wonder, as if he spoke from inspiration. A remark respecting 
him in a posthumous fragment of the unfortunate Herault de 
Sechelles, proves the fascination of his delivery :—‘ In his latter 
days,’ says he, ‘ when I heard him from behind, I was sensible of 
his decay ; but when I heard him from before, | thought him as 
eloquent and young as ever.’ The talent which made Gerbier’s 
reputation with contemporaries has been fatal to him with pos- 
terity. Beyond all doubt tradition is more just to him than his 
remains. He had sometimes to dispute the palm of eloquence 
with Target as his rival, and he was forced to enter the lists to 
vindicate his professional character with Linguet as his enemy. 
Target, in a remarkable contest with him, left the victory unde- 
cided. ‘The pleadings in the case are unhappily not preserved. 
A person, named Demade, and two brothers, named Queyssat, 
had an hereditary quarrel. In one of their many and sanguinary 
rencontres, Demade, after firing a pistol at one of the brothers, 
had his own hand cut off bya blow. He appealed to the tribunal, 
and Target stated his case. Gerbier answered in behalf of the 
brothers, and worked up the provocation given, the firing of the 
mortal weapon by Demade, with such fervour, exclaiming, 
‘ L’avez-vous entendue—l’arme meurtriére,’ with so much passion 
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and illusion, that it seemed as if the explosion was really heard, 
and the court rang with responsive applause. ‘Target rose in- 
stantly : ‘ Et lui aussi,’ said he, grasping the mutilated arm of 
his client, and holding it up to public view, * et lui aussi, il ap- 
plaudirait 4 vos triomphes si vos fureurs ne lui en eussent dté 
les moyens.’ Then briefly recapitulating the circumstances, and 
contending that Demade fired in self-defence, he finishes with a 
movement of the boldest eloquence, in the mouth of his client, 
* Et si mon bras edt porté la foudre, je l’aurais lancée sur cet 
homme!’ It would seem that Gerbier was the more accom- 
plished and winning orator, Target the abler and more learned 
man. The merit of suiting his tone and style tothe subject 
might have been claimed for Target with more propriety than 
for Cochin. His pleadings prove great compass and versatility 
of talent. In the affair of Aillot he asserts the rights and paints 
the sufferings of a persecuted guiltless son, contrasted with the 
unnatural severity of a father, in a tone of unflinching energy, 
yet with a touching deference for the relation of parent and 
child. In another affair he defends the prescription of an inno- 
cent village festival against the churlish pretensions of the lord 
of the manor, with a pastoral simplicity and grace that appear 
not of the same mind. Discussing the validity of protestant 
marriages in the matter of the Marquise d’Anglure, he was anti- 
cipated in time, and surpassed in eloquence, by Servan, who, how- 
ever, scarcely equals him in erudition and depth of observation. 
His defence of Cardinal Rohan, in the affair of the necklace 
and the Queen of France, possesses order, ingenuity, sagacity, 
and dignity, in unravelling a most complex and _ grovelling 
intrigue. Target survived the storm of the revolution, but 
with the loss of his character. He refused the request of 
Louis XVI. to act as his counsel at the bar of the Convention; 
and the very Jacobins scorned him. After laying up his inuti- 
lity in the court of Cassation, and decorating his insignificance 
with the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, he died in 1806, 
Linguet, the other adversary of Gerbier, made himself known 
as a man of letters and as an advocate ; but not so much perhaps 
by his talents as by his restless and perverse spirit, his vicissi- 
tudes, and his disputes. 

The pleadings of Dupaty for three innocent men, condemned 
to be broken on the wheel, obtained European celebrity. Three 
labouring peasants of Champagne were accused of house-break- 
ing, dragged from prison to prison, from judge to judge, from 
examination to examination, during three years,—tortured, and 
at last condemned to be broken on the wheel. A suggestion of 
their innocence reached the King of France (Louis XVI.), and 
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their executions are suspended. Dupaty, president of the Par- 
liament of Bourdeaux, Mecentid from the magistracy to make 
their defence. His pleading is an elaborate dissertation, em- 
bracing a wide and varied range of topics, but sustained and 
animated by the ardour of his mind and energy of his style. He 
does not condescend to discuss: it is a continued series of 
attacks upon the depositions of the accusers, the misconduct of 
the judges, the barbarous cruelty of the French criminal proce- 
dure; but at every stroke a light flashes upon the innocence of 
the wretched men. He is sometimes affected and overcharged ; 
but his touch is ever vigorous, or rapid, or picturesque, as he 
argues, or narrates, or describes. His opening has a merit 
which it were well he could more frequently claim, that of being 
grave, simple, and affecting. 


‘ Before I enter upon this melancholy case, I think it right to ap- 
prise those who can interest themselves only in the brilliant calami- 
ties of the passions, and of the great, who would think their sympathy 
degraded by shedding tears upon the distresses of the common 
people—I think it right, I say, to declare that this case does not 
concern them. ‘These three prisoners are but three poor men. All 
I know of them is, that they are named Lardaise, Simare, Bradier ; 
that they lived peaceably and without reproach with their mothers, 
their wives, their children, in rustic huts; and that for three years 
this absurd and monstrous accusation has been dragging them from 
prison to prison (one of their fellow victims has died under it), from 
tribunal to tribunal, and at last to the rack.’ 


After vehemently attacking and exposing the irregularities of 
the subaltern judges in taking the depositions, and after tearing 
in pieces the improbable contradictory depositions themselves, 
he turns round upon the chief prosecuting witness :-— 


* Now, Thomassin, have I not explained, word for word, your mo- 
tives, your expressions, your conduct, the several parts of the several 
actors? Are not these the threads and knots of this slanderous confe- 
deracy ? 

* Here then, in two words, is the secret of your conduct. The too 
natural bias to suspicion made you suspect, Vague appearances 
made you fix your suspicions, which again caused their objects to be 
arrested. Their arrest made you accuse them: the accusation made 
you calumniate them—the calumny made you try every thing to get 
them condemned—and they were condemned. ‘“ But what a feeble 
motive, a rash suspicion, (I shall be told, perhaps, by one of those 
honest souls, or frivolous beings, who know not the passions, their 
dominion, or their effects,) for relentlessly persecuting three innocent 
human creatures to the rack.” I might answer it in a word—the 
human heart; or I might say, self-love. I rather call it experience. 

I prefer 
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I prefer citing the Bellocs of Tolouse compromising Cahusac, by 
arash suspicion, and hurrying him to the scaffold, through false 
shame. What! is it true, then, that deviations so fatal may be ac- 
counted for by one false step—proceedings so atrocious, by so slight 
a circumstance—capital calumnies by a random suspicion—in a 
word, crimes by weaknesses! It is most true. Weakness is the 
germ of allcrime. Woe to the weak character 


The advocate-genreral, Seguier, procured from the parliament 
of Paris an order that this pleading should be publicly burned, 
as a libel upon the administration of justice. This silly farce 
only increased its popularity. 

Some men of talent, not of the profession, mingled in the 
discussions of the bar. M. de Lally Tollendal cultivated elo- 
quence from an inspiring motive—that of reversing the attainder, 
and vindicating the memory of his father, in which he succeeded 
with honour. His voluntary offer to return from emigration 
for the purpose of defending Louis XVI. at the bar of the 
Convention, and his intended defence, published in this country, 
have the congenial merits of eloquence and courage. Beau- 
marchais, one of the most remarkable spirits of his time, entered 
the lists with a distinguished advocate, Bergasse, in an affair 
of adultery and divorce. Pert wit, malice without bounds or 
scruple, a decided turn to ridicule, and the genius of intrigue, 
obtained the pleadings of Beaumarchais vogue in their day. 
Those of Bergasse are laboured treatises—erudite and eloquent 
—but declamatory, amplified, and digressive. He disserts, by 
way of episode, upon every topic within his reach :—upon soli- 
tude for instance, merely because his client, upon the elopement 
of his wife, lived alone! He would be a politician, a moralist, 
a fine writer, and is therefore anything rather than an advocate. 
It may be added, that both his pleadings and Beaumarchais’s 
are, in form and ‘matter, controversial rather than judici ary dis- 
cussions, and the cause itself interesting only as it shews the 
corruption of domestic and social morals, and the extent to 
which influence and intrigue governed the tribunals. 

Another amateur, and the most remarkable, who pleaded at 
the bar, was Mirabeau. After a separation from his wife of 
several years, passed by him in the turmoil of intrigues, elope- 
ments, exiles, or imprisonments, he instituted a suit to compel 
cohabitation. From the scandalous notoriety of his adventures, 
and his character, he could find no advocate to undertake his 
cause before the court of Aix, in his native province. He 
undertook it himself with all the ardour of his passions and 
all the energy of his mind. ‘The lady opposed a previous deed 

of 
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of separation—ill-treatment and notorious profligacy. It must 
be confessed that the proofs of personal ill-treatment were 
slight and questionable; but the last topic was inexhaustible. 
Three-fourths of his life bad been passed in state-prisons, under 
lettres de cachet, obtained against him, for the most part, at 
the solicitation of his own father, ‘l’ami des hommes,’—who, 
by the way, with all his humanity in ceconomics, was a harsh 
and narrow-minded parent. ‘ Mon pére,’ says Mirabeau in one 
of his letters, ‘ est comme tous les péres de droit écrit qui 
imaginaient que leurs enfans avaient, et auraient toujours, 
quinze ans.’ The chief evidence against him was contained 
in private letters from his father to his wife. He protested 
vehemently against the treachery of their production, and opens 
one pleading with that noble passage of the second Philippic, 
beginning—‘ At etiam litteras quas me sibi misisse diceret 
recitavit homo et humanitatis expers et vite communisignarus, 
&c.” which he applies with force and skill, and 4 fortiori, to his 
own case, The letters were, in truth, strictly private, and 
intitled to all the inviolability of such communications. But 
Mirabeau had set the example of treacherous disclosure. The 
following is a specimen of the paternal style of ‘the friend of 
mankind’ writing to his daughter-in-law, respecting his dear 
son :—* Dans le fond, ma chére fille, vous connaissez le fou a 
qui nous avons affaire : faut-il étré singe, loup, ou renard, tout 
lui est égal, rien ne lui cofte.’ Mirabeau evidently laboured 
more in these pleadings than in the overpowering harangues 
which afterwards made the most aspiring talents and ambitious 
demagogues of the revolution bow before his supremacy. In 
fact, his fault seems to have been, that he knew not when to 
have done. He endeavours to bring to bear all his reading, 
which seems to have been various and vast; and having got a 
striking idea or image, he works it up, until he becomes decla- 
matory and ultra extravagant. This last species of exaggeration 
is one of his most frequent offences against taste. He not only 
quotes Lucan, but parodies him to his purpose, in order to 
bestow on his respected father a page of bombast, and the 
honours of comparison to an oak tree. The reason of this 
imparity to himself was not difference of years. He had 
reached the full maturity of his talents: but it is easily dis- 
covered. Two Jesuits once asked Rousseau (it is Mirabeau 
who mentions it in his letters) to communicate to them the 
secret of his style. ‘1 am sorry,’ said he, ‘my reverend fathers, 
that it can be of no service to you—it is never to say any thing 
but what I think.’ Now Mirabeau embarked, not only his am- 
bition, but his best impulses, in the revolution. However he may 

have 
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have despised or abhorred the instruments which he used, or 
the factions he wielded, it is certain he strove for public liberty 
and a popular government, as the only system under which a 
haughty and commanding spirit like his could maintain its 
ascendancy. But in the lawsuit with his wife, his genius was 
fettered and humiliated by conscious hypocrisy, sordid motives, 
and ignoble details. He brings into play not so much his 
talents, as his evil faculties, his passions, and his vices. He 
notoriously hated his wife and despised his father, yet alludes 
to and apostrophizes both, in a tone of false and fulsome sen- 
timentalism. Some passages, however, give promise of the 
artful dialectics and athletic force of the future tribune. One 
of the most scandalous of his adventures was the seduction 
and abduction of Madame Mounnier. While a state-prisoner 
at Pontarlier, with the liberty of the town, he repaid hospitality 
by seducing the wife of his host ; fied to Holland, accompanied 
or followed by the lady, was tried in his absence (pour con- 
tumace) and condemned to death (then the penalty of his 
offence) at the prosecution of the outraged husband. This 
incident figured conspicuously among the allegations against 
him by his wife. 

‘ I was,’ says he, in reply to his wife’s advocate, ‘consigned to a 
place of exile—I claimed my wife—I solicited her to join me—in 
vain. I met there a young, beautiful, amiable woman—wedded to 
anoldman. A rejected lover, under whose authority I was confined, 
suspected me of being more fortunate. Hitherto I had the town 
for my prison. The despot-rival, in his jealousy, solicits a warrant 
to shut me up within the dungeon walls—I fled. The husband of 
the supposed heroine of this romance had a daughter long cast off, 
and disinherited by him. She could regain his favour only by the 
suin of her step-mother. This latter is slandered, persecuted, op- 
pressed. She flies from her husband's roof, from the vexations she 
suffered—from the warrant which she knew to have been applied for, 
to deprive her of her liberty. Well! let us even suppose that a 
fatal passion directed her flight to me. What was I todo? Three 
courses were open to a man without generosity—to abandon her—to 
restore her—to protect her. To abandon her was dastardly. To 
restore her (to whom? to an incensed husband, and implacable 
enemies) was treacherous. Now, libeller, decide for me yourself.’ 

Madame Mounnier was the Sophia to whom he addressed 
those letters from his prison of Vincennes, which, with some 
carelessness and coarseness, are scarcely surpassed by the 
Nouvelle Eloise in the eloquence of passion and the tenderness 
of love. In another passage he says,— 


‘She (his wife) has said she will reduce me to despair. These 
words have been pronounced by lips which had sworn to make me 


happy; 
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happy; lips which nature had not endowed with melody to utter the 
language of the Furies.—‘‘ I will reduce him to despair !”—She has 
indeed. The despair of being deceived by the object of my love; 
this despair is in my heart. But does she think to drive me to that 
despair under which courage sinks? she deceives herself. I may 
break, but never bend. Let us ever meet our duty and our fate, be 
they what they will. Why has nature given man his strength of 
heart, but to resist and break the waves of adversity ?’ 


Portalis, the advocate of Madame Mirabeau, maintained the 
contest ably, but gained his cause by an artifice. Mirabeau, 
with his irascible temper, had yet too much craft and self- 
control to give way to his passion in his written pleadings, and 
in the solitude of the cabinet. When the cause came to the 
stage of public discussion in court before the multitude, his 
adversary artfully assailed him with vehement invectives, and 
outrageous personalities, to throw him off his guard. Mirabeau 
endured much and long: but when Portalis uttered vehemently, 
‘Madame de Mirabeau propose, pour moyen de séparation, 
la vie entiére de son mari. Il a été mauvais fils,—mauvais 
époux,—mauvais pére,—mauvais citoyen,—sujet dangereux,’ 
he could no longer contain himself, ‘ Vil marchand de paroles,’ 
said he, rising up, with phrenzy in his gesture and his eyes. 
His rage knew no bounds: he outraged his adversary, his wife, 
his father, the bar, the court, and judgment was pronounced 
against him, on the ground of the violent and defamatory 
excesses indulged by him in his speech. 

This collection divides itself into two series,—the ancient 
and the modern bar. The former closes with the ancient mo- 
narchy, at the breaking out of the revolution ; and between this 
and the opening of the second, there is a chasm easily accounted 
for. ‘The French bar was deserted for the States-general 
and the National Assembly ; the order itself was soon formally 
dissolved, and the atrocious mockeries of judiciary trial which 
followed were as barren of eloquence as of humanity. When 
the Jacobins once gained the ascendant over the higher and 
better spirits of the revolution, the declamations of the con- 
vention, the clubs, and the revolutionary tribunals, became 
abject, indigent, monotonous reiterations of fury and ribaldry, 
horror, and bombast. Advocates were, however, sometimes 
found to interfere between the victims and the assassins, at the 
peril of their own lives. But the editors have left this period 
untrodden, perhaps from an unwillingness to revive feelings 
of public and private affliction, by reproducing any memorials 
of a judiciary carnage, in which the defence of innocence was 
answered only with the cry of death. Their abstinence is to 

be 
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be regretted. The collection would be more complete and 
interesting, if it contained specimens of this rare and honourable 
advocacy—of Trongon du Coudray and Chauveau Lagarde, for 
instance ; and not only those, but some even of the harangues 
in which jacobinism exhaled its delirations. That of Real of 
Nantes, in which he vindicated the authors of an atrocity for 
which imagination can scarcely find a parallel in hell, the assas- 
sination of the prisoners en masse, by scuttling the prison-ships, 
exclaiming, ‘les propositions furent délerantes comme les tétes, 
grandes comme le danger, tranchantes, parce que dans les grandes 
occasions, il faut trancher:’ this harangue, we say, would be 
interesting as a metaphysical phenomenon. The manuscripts 
of Troncgon du Coudray have, it is stated, perished with himself 
at Sinamari, whither he had been ‘ deported” with Barthelemi 
and others, for the unpardonable treason of humanity and talents. 
Possibly his intended defence of Louis XVI., which was 
known only in manuscript, may have been lost there. But the 
defences which he eloquently and courageously delivered for the 
unfortunate queen, and for several other victims, exist in print. 
We happen to have before us his pleading in the affair above- 
mentioned, of the assassination of Nantes, published by him- 
self, with an introduction, in which he quotes the foregoing 
horrible sally from the pleading of Real. It would be interest- 
ing to observe how even the advocates of justice and humanity 
were seized with the distempered heat and fever of the time. 
This speech of Trongon, before the revolutionary tribunal of 
Nantes, has all the violence and wildness, the agonies and 
invocations of a piece of fictitious terror, represeuted on a stage. 
It is most natural ;—fiction never surpassed the real horrors 
which he had to recite,—in the midst of the perpetrators,—with 
poinards in their hands—or in their looks. 

‘In one commune,’ says he, ‘orders are given for a grave, an 
abyss to receive twelve thousand bodies. In another, a minister of 
death says, “ There are here twenty thousand souls; we want but 
three or four thousand, let them be reduced to that;”’ and he looks 
on and enjoys the horrid process—and he condemns to the same fate 
those who will not enjoy this abominable pleasure. Ah! surely 
there are those who, like the tiger, are born with the thirst of blood 
—who smile, with horrid instinct, at the sight of man, as their 

j all I relate their atrocities. No, citizen-jurors, only 

a few traits; those death-ships—the imagining of which hitherto 
belonged only to the most odious tyrant in the annals of mankind, 
Thousands of men, women, and children, are huddled, in succession, 
on board—lI hear the axe which opens the false, the fatal bottom— 
wretches grasp the planks with their hands, and their hands are 
chopped with the sabre to loosen their hold, or they are plunged 
through 
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through the treacherous openings into the waves. I will not speak 
of those atrocities, still more revolting, called republican marriages, 
because they are not formally proved in evidence; but of which 
the infamous denomination alone proves the most infamous barbarity. 
I pass to the place of execution. I see a child—a child of thirteen; 
he says to the executioner these heart-rending words, ‘ Will you hurt 
me much?’ He is fastened to the board, the proportions of which 
tell the barbarians that justice never meant it for a child. His body 
scarcely reaches the line of the axe—it falls—I spare you the rest.’ 

We will follow his example, and spare the reader horrors at 
which nature shudders. 

The modern bar—passing over the republic, opens with the 
consular government, when the republic existed only in name. 
A few pleadings, however, of this period are encountered—un- 
expectedly, and out of place—as the series proceeds; and it 
may be observed in passing, that there is throughout the col- 
lection a strange want of chronological, and every other order. 
There is a remarkable memoir addressed to the council of 
ancients, in favour of the unfortunate ‘ naufragés de Calais,’ 
who were cast by a tempest upon the shore of France, and thus 
exposed to the sanguinary decrees against returned emigrants. 
The brain-fever of jacobinism had, by this time, somewhat sub- 
sided ; and eloquence, or what was so called, assumed another 
character—still distinctive of the time. The advocate (Prug- 
non) in this pleading, affords an advantageous specimen. He 
affects an austere simplicity and energy—a certain mixture of 
the republican and the antique. This affectation sometimes 
verges on the burlesque—but there is also, at times, the frank- 
ness, brevity, and force of genuine eloquence. ‘ Les prison- 
niers de Calais,’ says he, ‘sont naufragés, donc incondam- 
nables ;’ and having proposed this just and noble enthymeme, 
he proceeds to the discussion. 

Laws, having for their chief object the confiscation of property, 
and the proscription of life, however dreadful, are yet susceptible 
of one alleviation. But the "French code of proscription and confis- 
cation had not even this single melancholy one—they were not 
fixed and steady. It changed its instruments, and shifted its 
forms as the several factions successively vanquished or destroyed 
each other. During the democracy, there was no regular Juris- 
prudence or judicature. Buonaparte’ s first object was to give to 
the frame of government, stability—to that of society, repose. 
One of his earliest cares was to reconstruct the tribunals and the 
bar. It was a change greatly for the better to France. 
M. Bellart, in a speech which we shall notice presently, charac- 
terizes the transition by this vehement apostrophe. ‘ Livre de 

la 
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la loi, fermez-vous—ouvrezvous code de la raison et de I’hu- 
manité.’ But the stability of the government was its despotic 
power: the repose of society mere lassitude. Eloquence was, 
of all arts, the least likely, under such circumstances, to flourish 
or revive. The spirit of contention was exhausted, and that of 
liberty overawed or extinguished. There was , how ever, now a 
regular judicature, and with one valuable improvement, which 
floated down and survived the general wreck—trial by jury. 
Two memorable occasions occurred during the consu- 
late,—the conspiracy of the infernal machine, and that o. 
Pichegru, which implicated General Moreau. M. Bellart 
defended with éclat an old nun, involved in the affair of the 
infernal machine, by the discovery of a mysterious, but as it 
proved, innocent correspondence with emigrant members of her 
family. His defence is an eloquent, but most affected and 
curious piece of advocacy. The incidents are disposed—the 
scenes dramatized—the passages of effect and pantomime 
wrought up with precisely such care and artifice as if the advo- 
cate were to act his speech on the stage. This pleading, and 
one pow in particular, proving the innocence of the incul- 
pated letter, is extolled by the editors as equal not only to the 
jodiciary chefs-d’ceuvre of the age of Louis XV., but even to 
those of antiquity. The length of the passage precludes our 
quoting it. The fact is shortly this:—A mysterious letter 
found upon the prisoner has some startling coincidences with 
the conspiracy, and the initials and Christian names of the con- 
spirators. 


‘Arrivons,’ says M. Bellart, after thirty-five pages spent, in what 
he himself calls ‘ griefs parasites a l’¢gard de l’accusation,’ ‘ arrivons 
& l'accusation elle-méme. Je dois répéter le titre de l’accusation ; 
il fait frémir. Je suis saisi d’une sorte d’horreur invincible, &c. 
Est-elle coupable d’avoir coopérée & l'affreux complot, &c., qui 
devait priver la République de son chef, l'Europe de son héros? &c. 
Eh bien, dans ma conscience puis-je vous affirmer que dans cette 
correspondance il n existe pas contre Ad¢élaide de Cice une preuve 
terrible? &c. Non, jurés, je ne puis vous l’affirmer, &c. &c. Le 
vengeur public, il est vrai, n’a pas fait reparaftre cette imputation 
dans son résumé. Mais qu'importe? S'il déserte son poste d’accu- 
sateur, c’est moi, moi-méme, qui m’en empare. Adélaide de Cice, 
répondez moi, c'est moi votre défenseur qui vous accuse.’ 


Then follows a scene between the prisoner and her advocate, 
dramatized even to the stage-directions ; and the jurors, trans- 
ported from the prison to the fire-side, from the fire-side to 
the altar, from the altar to the tribunal, through all the 
emotions and alternations of terror, pity, fear, and hope, are 

released 
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released at last by the wand of the forensic magician, and a 
happy catastrophe. In short, a key to the enigma is found in a 
letter printed some months before, in a periodical publication— 
from which it appeared, that the writer, an emigrant bishop, 
and brother of the accused, alluded, enigmatically, to a hurri- 
cane which destroyed vineyards,—not the storms of the revo- 
lution ; and to the affairs of his former diocese,—not to affairs 
of state. Now where was the necessity or use of all this ? 
Half a dozen words, and the application of the key, would have 
solved the mystery at once. But M. Bellart, as an advocate, 
seems to resemble those people who, in the common affairs of 
life, prefer the circuitous route to the short and simple, for the 
sole purpese of shewing off their talent for manceuvring. We 
are aware but of two cases bearing any analogy to M. Bellart’s,— 
that of the Italian friar, who, preaching against Rousseau, 
placed his clerical bonnet on the pulpit before him, to stand for 
the citizen of Geneva, and then carried on the controversy by 
question and answer in due form; and a second, nearer home, 
in the monopolylogues of that prince of mimics, and pleasantest 
of men—Charles Mathews. Yet M. Bellart had passion, inven- 
tion, great mastery of language—and, in short, the faculty of 
eloquence : his fatal want was that of judgment, even of com- 


mon discretion. His was, to use his own expression, a ‘ para- 
site’ eloquence, which embraced any thing that came in its way. 
It is alike observable in the ae and the pleader. In the 


speech before us, he chants ‘ lo pean’ to Buonaparte, and exalts 
the consulate into a golden age of real liberty. He next struts 
in the honours of the empire as one of its first law-officers,—but 
upon the restoration of the Bourbons, he outstrips all compe- 
tition in zeal for legitimacy, and horror of usurpation, and 
regains his law office, only substituting the royal for the im- 
perial style. But again, he nearly loses his place and his wits, 
on the escape of Lavalette, for whose safe custody he was 
responsible. He denies, more recently, the existence of a single 
jesuit in France, and finding himself almost immediately dis- 
avowed by the Bishop of Hermopolis, who admitted that there 
were jesuits firmly and undisguisedly established in the king- 
dom—takes ill and dies! Is it that he was unprincipled, or 
insincere? By no means: he was merely eager—undiscerning 
—inconsiderate ; and this betrayed him, with the utmost good 
faith, into extravagant antics in his rhetoric and in his conduct. 
We will take a passage from a pleading in another case. The 
passage, besides its better eloquence, has a great tragic and 
moral interest. It is necessary to state, that an emigrant 
nobleman sent his daughter and only child, under the age of 

eight 
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eight years, and therefore exempt from the penalties against 
emigration, back to France, in order to secure his estates from 
forfeiture. He placed her in the hands of an old, and as he 
thought, faithful domestic. But the servant, (a traitor to his 
trust, for the sake of the estates,) upon the child’s reaching the 
age of fifteen, assisted in her being first debauched, and 
then married by his son, a notorious, and even incestuous 
seducer. Her next of kin in France interposed between her 
and a connection so profligate and base. M. Bellart, their 
advocate, thus admonishes, and appeals to the unhappy girl, 
who, it appears, adhered to her seducer. 

* Yes, unhappy child, you inspire your family with sentiments the 
most kind, but the most painful. Your advocate was never more in 
the right than when he said you deserved compassion from all the 
world; and above all, from your own kindred. But think for a moment 
what it is you ask of their pity ; how infatuated your longings! A 
wrong, a great wrong has been done, but it has blasted only a por- 
tion of your life! why would you extend it to your last hour? Is it 
your honour you would regain? What! can you hope honour from 
marriage with a wretch to whom you cannot restore his own? a 
wretch covered with contempt and infi umy indelible in the eyes of all 
not depraved like himself? Would you be hi appy? Can you expect 
it with a wretch whose heart is the receptacle of every vice, inas- 
much as he has respected neither God, nor man, nor innocence, nor 
infancy, nor kindred, nor misfortune? Can you possess honour with 
a vile being, from whose odious presence every mother hurries away 
her child, and all men fly who would not be thought to resemble 
him? Can you hope to be happy with one who has ever made the 
infamy of one victim his passport to the ruin of another? Who 
indulges his libertinism on all sides, without sparing even the nieces 
of hisown mother? He began with incest and sacrilege. Do you 
think he will not end with adultery and deadlier crimes ? Do you 
think a melancholy wife, her youth, her graces fled, will fix the 
inconstancy of one who never desired but her fortune ? Well— 
accomplish your destiny. Go, meet, under the conjugal roof, guilt 
and perfidy, and a husband lost to shame. See what favours he has 
conferred upon you already. He robbed you of innocence, and the 
liberty of choosing a partner of your heart, and asa marriage pre- 
sent, he will make you a desolate orphan, with a living father and 
honourable family. And when he has thus achieved your ruin, what 
refuge have you left?) Ab! listen to good counsel for the last time ; 
your misfortune is dreadful, but not unexampled. Ruffian bands have, 
in our time, broken in with fire and sword upon midnight slumbers, 
and violated innocence. Did a victim ever debase herself by taking 
for her husband the monster who outraged her? Do youhope your 
seducer will repent? Is he capable of a return to virtue almost b 
a miracle? Well,a few years, but a few years, and you will be able 
to judge. At the age of twenty-one, you may dispose of yourself. 

Wait 
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Wait tillthen. It is no distant period; and, if after that, you meet 
in this disastrous union but affliction, infamy, and despair, you will 
blame no one but yourself: you cannot reproach your family with 
having failed to open your eyes on the brink of the precipice.’ 

This prediction was dreadfully fulfilled. She was murdered 
by her husband in the act of bending over their child; and the 
assassin immediately executed justice with the same weapon 
upon himself. 

The trial of Moreau fixed the attention of Europe. Buonaparte, 
who regarded, it was said, his military renown with jea- 
lousy,—his popularity, beyond all doubt, with alarm, ruled 
France absolutely, though not yet Emperor, and possessed tre- 
mendous power. He used his means, without scruple, to secure 
the condemnation of Moreau ; the jury was set aside,—a decisive 
homage to its value even then, and in France,—and the trial took 
place in the presence of a military force, before a court specially 
appointed. M. Bonnet, the advocate of Moreau, was not inti- 
midated by this array of armed despotism ; his defence has the 
eloquence of probing discussion, manly style, and fearless inde- 
pendence, There are none of these rhetorical arts and ornaments, 
the theatrical surprizes, the elaborate passages in ostentatious 
relief, which are sometimes really striking and efficient in the 
pleading of M.Bellart ;—of course there are none of that advocate’s 
‘ purple patches,’ stage tricks, and other trivialities. Moreau 
himself proved, during the trial, that he was not without capa- 
city in his first profession of an advocate; he pronounced an 
eloquent self-vindication, and interfered several times with dis- 
cernment in the course of the proceedings. But in the long 
pending overtures between him and Pichegru, he appears irreso- 
lute and incapable,—he, who was so sagacious, decided, and 
brave in the field. Montesquieu defines courage to be the feeling 
of one’s own strength (le sentiment de sa propre force). Moreau, 
doubtless, had the sentiment of his weakness as a politician, of 
his strength as a soldier, The trial passed with entire freedom; 
and there is no reason, independently of what has since come to 
light, to impeach the qualified condemnation pronounced by the 
court. 

Buonaparte now assumed the imperial sceptre, gave France an 
enlightened digest of despotic laws, and extinguished the little 
that existed of liberty or spirit in the discussions of the bar. An 
advocate indulged the slightest freedom at the hazard of his for- 
tune and his calling. One instance may be given in a trial 
of some celebrity :—A Prussian merchant, of great wealth and 
credit, named Toninge, was tried for forgery before the criminal 
court of Paris, at the instance of his nephew. M. Billecoq, the 
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advocate of the accused, had the imprudence to apply to an 
article of the code Napoleon, then fresh from the mint, the 
epithets ‘ difficult,’ ‘ complicated,’ ‘ captious,’ ‘ trifling.’ Next 
day the imperial attorney presented a requisitory for a heavy fine 
and suspension from the bar against him, as having, in his 
capacity of advocate, ‘ outraged the legislator.’ The court had 
the sense of justice or of shame to reject the application; and 
neither the court nor the advocate appear to have incurred the 
personal displeasure of Buonaparte, then at Paris, and certainly 
well informed of what passed during a trial at which the foreign 
ambassadors were present ; but it is one of the aggravations of 
despotism, that the servile vigilance of its minions goes beyond 
the views and wishes of the despot himself. 

Where the freedom of speech was thus taken from the bar, its 
use even interdicted to what was called in derision the ‘ corps 
législatif,’ and where the ambition and energy of the nation were 
not only directed but forced into the military career, the wonder 
is that there should be found any vestige of eloquence and inde- 
pendence ; but there are, both in the departments and at Paris, 
examples of real eloquence in private cases. The bar of Bour- 
deaux maintained its ancient fame, and equalled, if it did not ex- 
ceed, that of the capital. M. Lainé, since known as a minister, 
and distinguished as a speaker in both Chambers, was then 
an advocate at Bourdeaux, and has furnished this collection 
with some of the best specimens of the modern series. Bour- 
deaux possessed one still more eloquent in Ferrére, who died in 
1815; they appear to have been leading and rival advocates. 
M. Lainé shews perhaps general capacity of a higher order, but 
Ferrére more fervour, energy, and movement. 

The removal of a despotism of such pressure as that of Buona- 
parte gave the French a certain sense of relief and liberty; but 
the restoration did not produce all the good effects that might be 
expected on the eloquence of the bar. Two causes may be 
assigned. For a considerable period after the return of the 
Bourbons, there was a change of ministry on an average within 
the year; each ministry had its own policy, and passed its own 
laws; the common subject of legislation was the liberty of 
speech and of the press; and hence there was each year a new 
jurisprudence to employ and govern the discussions of the bar. 
The second cause of its depression, or more properly, of its de- 
preciation, was the springing up of a host of small talkers, who 
took advantage of the new freedom and the numberless occasions 
for its exercise, but whose ambitious mediocrity had not dared 
to stir above its level under the imperial regime. Forensic 
eloquence has, however, improved in manner, if it has fallen 
short 
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short in talent. ‘The habit of unwritten pleading is now more 
frequent; the advocate sets more value on his matter, and less 
on his phrases. 
M. Dupin is, if not the most eloquent, certainly the most po- 
ular living advocate of France. It was he who defended Sir 
bert Wilson and Messrs. Bruce and Hutchinson in the me- 
morable affair of Lavalette. His pleading in that case professes 
to have been—contrary to usage—unwritten. Defending Eng- 
lishmen, he affects an English manner; he expressly declares 
that he defends Englishmen in the spirit 6f their own freedom ; 
and while he exalts that freedom, contrives, by a palpable, 
however, rather than an ingenious turn, to conciliate the sensi- 
tive jealousies of his countrymen. ‘ But do not suppose,’ says 
he, ‘ that I would place the English above ourselves ; we too 
have our rights, our liberties, our constitution ; and they must 
see clearly, in my manner of defending them, that a Frenchman 
is as free as they are.’ It happens that we can bear personal 
witness to the enthusiasm with which this speech was received. 
He was applauded as if the crowd and not the tribunal were his 
proper auditory. But the advocate derived unprecedented ex- 
trinsic aid from his cause ; he spoke in the immediate presence 
of many of the most distinguished persons of France, England, 
and other nations; and the hearers of his own country, so 
numerous as to crowd the avenues to the tribunal, had their 
best sensibilities in the highest state of excitement. The 
hardihood of three Englishmen rescuing a Frenchman from 
the jaws of death, by an enterprise of great peril and greater 
skill, changed, by an instantaneous re-action, national animosity 
into grateful admiration, through a people susceptible in the 
extreme, and not without their share of generous emotion. 
‘ Je connais ma nation,’ says M. Dupin; ‘ elle est grande, elle 
est généreuse, elle a le sentiment des convenances—elle sent 
bien qu’il est de son honneur, que des étrangers accusés en 
France y soient aussi loyalement défendus qu’ils le seraient dans 
leur propre pays, par des avocats de leur nation ;’ and his appeal 
was answered with a burst of applause. This speech, it will be 
readily supposed, does not, in the perusal, bear out the éclat of 
its delivery. ‘The advocate did not, and perhaps should not, in 
the then existing state of France, fling himself with all his force 
into the case. Affecting and boasting freedom, he is perpetually 
recurring to the difficulty and delicacy of his situation, and even 
desires it to be understood that he speaks, not his own senti- 
ments, but the defence of the accused,—a disclaimer of the client 
by the advocate, unusual, if not unprecedented, at the French 
bar, where the counsel is much more closely identified with the 
VOL. [V.-—-NO. VII. D party 
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party than amongst us. The French advocate, before he has yet 
entered the sanctuary of justice, takes an oath at its threshold to 
defend no cause which he does not in his soul and conscience 
hold right and just ; and this oath has ever been observed osten- 
sibly by all—really by many—while the English lawyer, never 
identified with the party, comes unstained out of a case in which 
he has lent himself to fratd and chicanery. As the restored 
family became secure of the throne, and the nation of its liber- 
ties, M. Dupin pleads with more eloquence, because with more 
independence. His speech at the bar of Riom for the widow of 
Marshal Brune, demanding justice against the assassins of her 
husband, after five years of impunity, has more force and pas- 
sion; his defence of the renowned ex -archbishop, and indefati- 
gable pamphleteer, the Abbé de Pradt, prosecuted for libel, has 
more firmness of discussion and energy of style. M. Dupin pro- 
fesses to excel in the gay as well as the grave. Journals, purely 
literary, were exempted from the censorship. M. Jouy, and 
other liberals, started one called the ¢ Miroir ;’ and, under cover 
of literary and theatrical notices, kept up a discharge of smart 
and laughable, but really harmless squibs, against the ministry 
and its partisans. They were prosecuted as trespassers on the 
forbidden ground of politics. M. Dupin undertook to defend 
them in their own tone of badinage and sarcasm. We will let 
him have the benefit of his two first jokes—both in the same 
sentence. His clients have, he says, ‘ the noble pride of 
believing still in the republic—of letters ; and would prefer, 
without “hesitation, their death—as journalists, to the despotism 
of acensor.’ He obtained a verdict in this case; but was not so 
fortunate when he defended, in the same strain, the celebrated 
song-writer Beranger, upon whose condemnation we are in- 
formed ‘ Paris and all Helicon went into mourning ;’—‘ déplo- 
rable événement ! le poéte fut condamné—tl Helicon tout entier 
en prit deuil!’ The trial was ‘ un procés qui intéressait toutes 
nos libertés ; et pour nous, quelle liberté plus chére que celle de 
chanter !’ This is most true: to sing is a liberty to which every 
Frenchman, woman, and child, pretends; and, like other liber- 
ties, it is sometimes abominably misused. M. Dupin, in his 
moments of gaiety, shews more factitious vivacity than wit or 
fancy—more effort than facility ; and whether grave or gay, he 
is disastrously eager to shew the extent and curiosity of his 
reading. His quotations and allusions are often far sought and 
forced, sometimes trite to the veriest common-place. He in- 
troduces Louis XII. ‘ forgetting,’ for the thousand and first time, 
* the injuries of the Duke of Orleans,’ with a formal reference to 
Vely : yet this saying is so hackneyed, that we remember its 
causing, 
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causing, at Paris, the damnation of a farce, though the author 
tried to disguise it by a parody. Suzanne, having from a wait- 
ing-maid become a countess, declares that the countess such a 
one forgets the injuries of—‘ the Duke of Orleans,’ shouted the 
whole parterre, and from that instant the piece was damned. In 
another place he transfers to Titus an expression of Nero ; but 
og we are informed, was ‘ dans la chaleur de |’ improvisation.’ 
roves, by such recondite quotations as the following, that 

a liad might be convicted of politics like the * Miroir.’— 

Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi— 

* * * oe 

Iliacos intra muros peccatur et—— ultra, 


The last word is isolated and italicked, to mark the double sin 
of politics and punning; but M. Dupin, with the erudition of a 
school-boy, which these quotations clearly suppose, should have 
known that ‘extra’ is the word in Horace, not ‘ultra;’ and 
further, that ‘ultra,’ the correlative of ‘citra,’ could not be 

posed to ‘intra,’ without a vile barbarism in language. With 
all | this, M. Dupin, as an advocate, has ener gy and persuasion. 
His chief advantage is pleading from unwritten preparation. 
Exercising this talent with skill and confidence, he manceuvres 
and deploys his resources according to the emergency, while 
the advocate who trusts onlyto his memory and written speech, is 
committed with the fortune of his first position and arrangement. 

M. Berville defended the publisher of Beranger’s songs, tried 
with the poet. His less obtrusive pleading has passages in 
which pleasantry, and reason, and classic allusion, are more 
agieadiity blended. M. Marchangy has given modern proof 
that a man may be an able advocate and wretched poet, by 
furnishing this collection with some of its best pleadings of a 
recent date, and inflicting on the world a mortal fatras of 
barbarism, “history, and fiction, under the patriotic and 
ominous title of ‘La Gaule poétique.’ There are some able 
statements of cases by MM. Vatimenil and Bourguignon, who, 
as well as M. ere are law-officers or magistrates. A 
pleading of the latter, in the trial of a father, the assassin of his 
own child, under circumstances of revolting horror, combines, 
in a high degree, tact and power. He treats the subject in all 
its tragic depth, stripped of its disgust, and examines the topic 
of insanity with great ethical and metaphysical discernment. 
M. Merilhou is, like M. Dupin, a popular advocate ; his plead- 
ings have the air of being wholly written; less efficient than 
the speeches of M. Dupin in court, they have more method, 
more logic, more force of conviction, in fact, more eloquence in 
print. There are other living advocates and recent pleadings 
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worthy of particular mention, for which we regret much that 
we have not space. 

One of the first impressions upon the English reader of this 
publication, and even we should think of our passing notice, 
must be the strongly marked opposition between the French 
and English forensic styles, and the anomalous singularity of 
the fact, that in France, with her absolute monarchy, this art, 
bearing so close an affinity to freedom, should have been culti- 
vated with more ambition and labour, and much earlier, than in 
England; but this may be accounted for. The French bar, as 
we have already observed, possessed much of the freedom of a 
popular, and some attributes of a legislative assembly—and it 
was the only theatre of popular eloquence for laymen. In 
England, the bar has ever been subordinate; parliament is the 
great vortex of ambition and eloquence. The constitution of 
the French courts of justice gave a different stamp to French 
pleadings ; the French judicatures filled, for the most part, by 
men resembling the select judges of ancient Rome—men of 
liberal accomplishment, not strictly bound by previous adjudi- 
cation, deciding the law and the fact together, and accessible 
not only to abstract principles of equity and reason, but to 
electric touches of passion, force and colouring of imagination, 
and grate of style. In England, judicial decisions are given by 
juries of the vicinage,—plain men summoned for the occasion,— 
or by judges, who must screw themselves down to an iron 
formula of adjudged law, and whose gravity and impassiveness 
would rebuke any deviation into the region of oratory. Accord- 
ingly, the French advocate’s chief resource is eloquence—the 
English lawyer’s, legal learning; and as the former has been 
too studious, so has the latter been too careless of the graces 
and costume of the art. The French advocate perpetually 
affects the aids and technicalities of rhetoric. He personifies, 
he dramatizes, he invokes, he exclaims; but though his most 
violent movements are previously got up in the silence of the 
cabinet, they generally succeed; because, in the first place, 
though got up in silence and in secret, they are not prepared in 
cold blood. Linguet, for instance, could not compose until a 
night or two before he had to plead, for it was not till then his 
mind became possessed and heated with the matter. In the next 
place, the advocate made delivery no less his care than compo- 
sition; and thirdly, there is in French constitutions an aptitude 
of fancy and susceptibility, which lends itself to sudden impulses 
and violent movements. The very judges* are not proof against 

an 

* We take the following from manuscript notes of a summer-excursion in France :— 
‘ Another trial was called: it was a case of “ vagabondage,” clearly proved, and the cri- 
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an affecting incident, or coup de théAtre, skilfully struck. The 
temperament of an English auditory, on the other hand, is like 
the genius of English law—less flexible—less accommodating. 
it is further to be remarked, as a material and indeed anomalous 
circumstance, that the sphere of oratory at the bar has ever 
been much wider in France than in England. In France, the 
accused has in all cases the right of full defence, both by counsel 
and by himself on his trial; while in England, defence by counsel 
was withheld in felony and treason, until the 7th of William III, 
and is withheld in felony to this hour: for these reasons, in 
fine, and for others which might be stated, eloquence was cul- 
tivated much earlier and with more care at the bar in France. 
It is the received opinion, that eloquence was unknown at the 
English bar until it became associated with the names of Dun- 
ning and Erskine. What! did the Hardwicks, the Mansfields, 
the Camdens, leave it unapproached and unadorned? The 
affirmative, however startling, is substantially true. An able 
law argument, a profound and luminous judgment, is not the 
eloquence of which we are treating, and the lustre of these 
names in parliament is a borrowed light descending from ano- 
ther sphere. ‘They even were precluded from celebrity as advo- 
cates, by practising too exclusively in equity, and by being 
enlisted too early into the service of the crown. Popular sym- 
pathy and a court of criminal and common law alone sustain, 
invigorate, create the English advocate. The law-officer is cut 
off from all intercourse with passion, enthusiasm, and the 
people ; he is subdued, by the decorum of his office, to a certain 
tone of moderation, the transgression of which, while it exalts 
the defensive advocate, would render authority tyrannical, and 
the prosecutor odious. We must add one distinction more—a 
mournful disadvantage on our side, resulting from this opposition 
of modes and styles. The French advocates generally have left 
their pleadings in the most perfect state, and best form; but 
what remains to us of the eloquence of those who have passed 
away ?—little else than its reputation—‘ Oratorum ipsa vis ignota 
est, nota gloria.’ Lord Hardwick's reply in the case of Layer, 
first raised the reputation of his talents to the level of his early 


minal was sentenced to six months imprisonment with hard labour. A second trial followed 
for a similar offence, with the aggravation of mendicity. Evidence was about to be 
heard, when the accused, a wretched looking man, pleaded guilty to all the charges. 
“It was (he said) want—hunger—but not his own—he had dependent upon him, and 
starving, two generations—his infant children, without a mother—his own mother, in her 
second childhood.”” Suddenly a cry was heard from the crowd, * Place aux enfans,”—an 
avenue was opened, as if for majesty or beauty, and the children and their grandmother 
—a pitiable spectacle,—presented themselves before the tribunal. The contagion of 
public sympathy reached the court, and the wretched culprit was dismissed with a 
faltering reprimand from the judge, and a charitable contribution from the public.’ 
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and invidious promotion. Looking into the State trials, we find 
only a temperate review of the evidence, in a meagre and 
illiterate style. Lord Mansfield’s speech in the appeal of Allen, 
is a model of forensic dialectics; but it was delivered in his 
place as a peer. Lord Camden (Mr, Pratt) defended Owen the 
bookseller, against a prosecution for libel. ‘The remains of his 
defence are but fragments, discovering only to a discerning eye 
the power and simplicity of his style. ‘The remains also of 
Mr. Dunning are imperfect and few. The report of his speech 
in Lord Pigot’s affair has glimpses (and no more) of his sen- 
tentious vigour—his close reasoning—his syllogistic antithesis— 
his grave pleasantry. The late Lord Ellenborough was an able 
and eloquent speaker at the bar; but what remains of his 
nervous and peculiar diction—his giant strength in discussing 
and refuting—his earnest conviction—his deep emotion? In 
short, Lord Erskine alone has been just to his own fame, in 
preserving and revising his pleadings. The published remains 

of Curran are but fragments—at most but mutilated forms. 
There is, since the peace, a perceptible approach at the 
French bar to the English manner. An increased acquaintance 
with our parliamentary debates and law proceedings, and the 
established use of trial by jury, as well as the severer oratory of 
the two Chambers in France, have all tended to render the 
advocates less studious of vain ornament and rhetorical artifice. 
English forensic oratory would profit, beyond all doubt, by a 
corresponding approach to what is valuable in the French—its 
alliance with the labours and graces of composition, and the 
resources of literature. The French pleadings may be charac- 
terized as elaborately written, fastidious, conceited, and artifi- 
cial—the English as unwritten, negligent, practical, and dry. 
If the Frenchman sometimes forgets the purpose of all elo- 
quence—his cause,—in personal ostentation and parade, the 
Englishman sometimes confounds the sordid vocabulary and 
vulgar forms of ordinary discourse with the eloquence of busi- 
ness. There are those who talk contemptuously of a written 
speech—even when written only in its more striking passages. 
It would, perhaps, be more exact to say, a composed speech ; 
for it is immaterial, when a man has composed in his own 
mind, with the minutest attention to language, whether he 
write or not, which doubtless depends upon the greater or 
less confidence in his own memory. Crebillon used to com- 
pose and carry a tragedy in his head—never putting a single 
verse upon paper, until it became necessary for him to furnish a 
copy to the players, It is true, that a certain fluency, without 
premeditation, may be attained, and even easily attained; but 
it 
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it is a mere volubility of speech, a babbling and shallow current 
of the common-places of discourse; it is even more attainable 
by those who have fewer ideas. Swift observes, with as much 
truth as humour, that fluency of speech implies paucity of ideas, 
‘as a scanty congregation comes out of the church door without 
jostling.’ It is also true, that a powerful and informed mind 
may dash off an eloquent harangue ex abundantid, on the mo- 
ment; but this is, to a perfect oration, as the first bold outlines 
of form and lineament on the rude block, to the finished work 
manship of a man of genius. A man is born an orator, just as 
he is born a sculptor, or a painter, and no more. Oratory, to 
attain perfection, or to approach it, must be studied and culti- 
vated as one of the fine arts. ‘To produce a masterly oration, or 
even a masterly passage, without the due meditation and array of 
the matter and language, is as arrant charlatanerie, as spouting 
extempore a masterly dramatic or lyrical poem. Even the talent 
of haranguing eloquently ex abundantid, or of expressing, with 
advantage on the instant, a happy inspiration, or of improvising 
a reply, is advanced infinitely by previous discipline and facility 
in composition. It should be observed, as one of the distinc- 
tions of the French bar, that those of its members who have 
attained a permanent or classical reputation, lived in constant 
intercourse with the literature and men of letters of their day, 
and were deeply imbued with the ancient, and especially the 
Roman eloquence. They studied Cicero with a marked and 
happy predilection ; but the form in which they found his ora- 
tions has led them into an error. The commentators, a race of 
people who saw nothing but mere mechanism in the living 
organization of a work of genius, had previously cut up the 
Roman orator, and labelled the disjointed members according to 
the nomenclature of the art; and the French advocates, viewing 
his remains as they came out of the hands of the operators, have, 
with a deference alike servile and mistaken, divided their plead- 
ings into parts and sections, under their respective heads. Hence 
a French pleading has sometimes the didactic method and divi- 
sions of a treatise, rather than the continuous rapid flow and 
freedom of a speech. This operation of the commentators, 
confined indeed to the more vulgar editions of Cicero at the 
resent day (or else some other source of delusion), seems to 
Love had an influence much more disastrous and curious upon 


the heads of persons amongst ourselves—disenchanting them of 
all sense of the Ciceronian, or, it may be called, the Roman 
eloquence and genius—the grace and nobleness of style—the 
power, variety, and unity of movement—the prodigious afflu- 


ence of a mind supremely endowed and cultivated—the light of 
a superior 
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a superior reason—the oracles of philosophy. A late perio- 
dical Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow permits him- 
self to speak of Cicero as ‘the Latin rhetorician, who ‘ pours 
forth passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable—fitted to tickle 
the ear without reaching the heart’! How is it that Mr. 
Brougham could utter nonsense so outrageous as this? How is 
it that no one who heard him had truth or taste enough to 
dissuade him from publishing it to the world? Again, Mr. 
Brougham says ‘his (Cicero’s) finest oration, for matter and 
diction together, is in defence of an individual charged with 
murder; and there is nothing in the case to give it a public 
interest, except that the parties were of opposite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal as well as political adversary 
of the speaker. His most exquisite performance, in point of 
diction, was addressed to one man in palliation of another’s 
having borne arms against him, in a war with a personal rival; 
even the Catilinarians are principally denunciations of a single 
conspirator—the Philippics are abuse of a profligate leader—the 
Verrine orations are charges against an individual governor.’ 
But that ‘deceased,’ and ‘ adversary of the speaker,’ was Clo- 
dius—the ‘single conspirator’ was Catiline—the ‘ profligate 
leader’ was Antony—the ‘ one man’ was Caeesar—the ‘individual 
governor’ was the spoiler of a Roman province. Really the 
style of Monseigneur Pococurante, in the story of Candide, was 
modest and plausible, compared with that of my Lord Rector. 

‘On se mit a table, et aprés un excellent diner, on entra dans la 
bibliothéque. Candide, en voyant un Homére magnifiquement reli¢, 
loua l’illustrissime sur son bon gofit. ‘ Voila,” dit-il, “un livre qui 
faisait les délices du grand Pangloss, le meilleur philosophe de 1’ Alle- 
magne.” ‘Il ne fait pas les miennes,” dit froidement Pococuranté, 
“on me fit accroire autrefois que j'avais du plaisir en le lisant ; mais 
cette répétition continnelle de combats qui se ressemblent tous; ces 
dieux qui agissent toujours pour ne rien faire de décisif; cette Héléne 
qui est le sujet de la guerre, et qui a peine est une actrice de la 
piece ; cette Troie qu’on assi¢ge et qu’on ne prend point, tout cela 
me causait-plus mortel ennui.” “Oh! voici un Cicéron,” dit Can- 
dide; “pour ce grand homme la, je pense que vous ne vous lassez 
point de le lire.” “‘ Je ne le lis jamais,” répondit le Vénitien ; ‘ que 
m’importe qu'il ait plaidé pour Rabirius ou pour Cluentius? J'ai 
bien assez des procés que je juge.” ‘Oh! quel homme sup¢rieur!”’ 
disait encore Candide entre ses dents, ‘‘quel grand génie que ce 
Pococuranté! rien ne peut lui plaire.”’ 

Something like this admiration of the simple Candide was 
most probably conveyed in an under-voice, or in the gaping 
wonder of the ‘four nations,’ addressed by Mr. Brougham. 
There are, in the annals of criticism, three names condemned 
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to a luckless perpetuity of remembrance—one Lauder, who 
thought to write down Milton—one Rymer, who tried to write 
down Shakespeare—and one Zoilus, who, somewhat earlier, 
made the same experiment upon Homer. Mr. Brougham’s 
name and talents are far beyond the reach of being immediately 
forgotten ; but his friends should most devoutly pray, that the 
‘inaugural discourse’ may be consigned to the speediest obli- 
vion—if this have not already taken place. 


Arr. Il.—l. Das Geheimniss des Steindrucks in seinem gan- 
zen Umfange practisch una ohne Riickhalt nach eigenen 
Erfahrungen beschrieben von Liebhaber. Ato. 

2. Manuel du dessinateur Lithographe, par G. Engelmann, 
Directeur de la Société Lithographique de Mulhouse. Third 
Edition. Paris. 8vo. 1829. 


HIS is the age of wonders—of gas, steam, and lithography ! 
How little did our grandfathers dream, as they sat by their 
cheerful fire-side of a winter’s evening some fifty years’ since, 
with the kettle boiling for tea, and the well-buttered muffins 
standing on the hearth ;—how little did they—good easy souls 


—dream that the hissing smoke which now and then flickered 
from a partially heated coal, was destined to give a new and 
brilliant light to the world,—that the vapoury cloud which as- 
cended from the simmering kettle would proudly assert its 
triumph over the elements of air and water,—and that in the 
simple occurrence of an unmannerly cat upsetting the plate of 
buttered muffins, but a moment before the kettle had boiled 
over on the hearth-stone, should be revealed the secret, as it 
was called, of lithography—that grease and water will not com- 
bine. 

With gas or steam, as may be judged from the titles of the 
works placed at the head of this article, we have nothing, at 
present, to do, except as the former may be useful in lighting a 
printing-room, and the latter in working a printing-press ; but 
of the origin, progress, and present state of lithography it is our 
intention to give some account, in a popular and general, rather 
than a scientific and detailed manner. 

Lithography, or the art of printing from stone, was invented 
at Munich, between the years 1795 and 1798, by Alois Sene- 
felder. Peter Senefelder, the father of the inventor, was an 
actor at the theatre royal in that city, and intending to bring 
up his son to the law, placed him at the University of Ingol- 
stadt. The dramatic inclination of young Senefelder, however, 
displayed itself in private theatricals; and, in 1789, he com- 

posed 
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posed and printed a little comedy, called ‘ Die Midchenkenner,’ 
from which he obtained some applause and profit. This suc- 
cess, and the death of his father, by which he wag placed in 
reduced circumstances, fixed his determination of quitting the 
University, and attaching himself to the theatres. For two 
years he seems to have experienced all the miseries of a life of 
green-room vicissitudes, and then to have taken up the no less 
uncertain profession of authorship. 

As a play which he had written could not be got ready in 
time for the Easter book fair at Leipzig, his sec ond publication 
produced but barely sufficient to pay for the printing, to acce- 
lerate which he had passed much time in the printing-office, au 
anxious, and, as it will appear, no inattentive spectator. ‘ I 
thought it sO easy,’ Senefelder, in his work on Litho- 
graphy, ‘ that 1 w ‘ished : for nothing more than to possess a 


small printing-press, and thus to be the composer, printer, and 
publisher of my own productions.’ 

After a variety of experiments made with the view of carrying 
this wish into effect, in the course of which Senefelder was com- 
pelled to substitute materials less expensive, or to him more 
manageable, for those commonly used by printers, he acciden- 


tally invented an art which will hand his name down to poste- 
rity with a less questionable fame than that of Finiguerra and 
others. The account shall be given in his own words, but it is 
necessary to state, that among the materials employed by him 
were polished blocks or slabs of Kellheim stone, and that on 
these he had endeavoured to etch his composition, in imitation 
of the manner of copper-plate engravers, with very imperfect 
success. 

‘I had just succeeded in my little laboratory in polishing a stone- 
plate, which I had intended to cover with etching ground, in order 
to continue my exercises in writing backwards, when my mother 
entered the room, and desired me to write her a bill for the washer- 
woman, who was waiting for the linen, I happened not to have 
even the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my little stock of paper 
had been entirely exhausted by taking proof impressions from the 
stones; nor was there even a drop of ink in the inkstand. As the 
matter would not admit of delay, and we had nobody in the house to 
send for a supply of the deficient materials, I resolved to write the 
list with my ink prepared with wax, soap, and lamp-black, on the 
stone which I had just polished, and from which I could copy it at 
leisure. Sometime after this, I was going to wipe this writing from 
the stone, when the idea all at once struck me to try what would be 
the effect of such a writing with my prepared ink, if I were to bite in 
the stone with aqua fortis; and whether, perhaps, it might not be 
possible to apply printing ink to it, in the same way as to wood 
engravings, and so take impressions from it.’ wh 
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The result of the subsequent experiments was the art of 
printing from stone, the principle of which it may be here 
necessary briefly to explain. Its foundation is the fact known 
to every one, that grease will readily adhere to grease, and be 
repelled by water. 

The lines required to be printed are drawn on stone with a 
greasy composition formed of tallow, bees’ wax, shell-lac, and 
common soap, in equal parts, which will not unite with or be 
affected by water : previously to printing, the surface of the stone 
is wetted, and it is, therefore, prevented by the moisture from 
receiving the printing ink when applied, except on those places 
covered with the greasy composition, A roller charged with 
printing ink (which it need hardly be stated is greasy) being 
passed over the stone, the printing ink readily adheres to the 
gteasy lines of the drawing, but does not adhere to the other 
parts of the surface which retain the water. ‘Lhe print is ob- 
tained by pressure, which removes the printing ink from the 
lines of the drawing ; and between each impression the « operation 
of wetting the stone with a sponge, and applying the roller 
charged with printing ink is repeated. Such is a broad outline 
of the process of lithographic printing, but like every other art, 
simple as the general principle appears, a knowledge of the nu- 
merous details necessary to make a skilful practitioner can only 
be acquired by experience, and must be gained by manual exe- 
cution. 

Unable, from the want of pecuniary resources, to pursue his 
discovery, or obtain any advantage from it, Senefe lder, tempted 
bya bounty of two hundred florins, determined to enlist as a 
private soldier in the artillery, with the enthusiastic expectation 
that this small sum might ultimately enable him to bring his 
invention into practice, and secure to himself an honourable 
competency and reputation. The feelings of an ingenious mind 
under the circumstances of Senefelder must be interesting, but 
his situation, at this time, was one rather of romance than of 
ordinary life, and cannot be better told than in his own words, 
nor will any one who reads the plain and manly narrative pub- 
lished by him, entertain a doubt of the uncoloured truth of the 
relation. 


‘I was quickly resolved, and on the third day after forming my 
resolution, | went to Ingolstadt with a party of recruits to join my 
regiment. It was not without some feelings of mortification and 
humbled pride that I entered this city, in w bie h I had formerly led 
the independent life of a student, but the consciousness of my own 
dignity, and enthusiasm for my new invention, greatly contributed to 
restore my spirits. I slept in the barracks, where I was not a little 
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disgusted by the prevailing filth and vulgar jests of a corporal. The 
next morning I was to enlist, but to my great disappointment the 
commander of the regiment discovered that I was not a native of 
Bavaria; and, therefore, according to a recent order of the Elector, 
could not serve in the army without obtaining a special license. 
Thus my last hope failed me, and I left Ingolstadt in a state of mind 
bordering on despair. As I passed the great bridge over the Danube, 
and looked at the majestic river in which I had been twice nearly 
drowned while bathing, I could not suppress the wish that I had not 
been then saved, as misfortune seemed to persecute me with the 
utmost rigour, and to deny me even the last prospect of gaining an 
honest subsistence in the military career.’ 

On Senefelder’s return to Munich, chance threw in his way 
Mr. Gleissner, a musician of the Elector’s band, to whom he 
had formerly been known, and who was about to publish some 
music. Senefelder communicated to him his invention of print- 
ing from stone, and it was soon determined that by this new 
method Gleissner’s music should be given to the world. The 
composing, writing on stone, and printing of twelve songs was 
accomplished in less than a fortnight, and one hundred and 
twenty copies taken at the expense of about thirty florins. In 
a short time the entire impression was sold for one hundred 
florins, thus leaving a profit of seventy florins, or rather more 
than two hundred per cent. 

In addition to this prosperous commencement, Count Tor- 
ring having laid a copy of the work before the Elector Charles 
Theodore, Mr. Gleissner received a present of one hundred 
florins, with the promise of an exclusive privilege for this method 
of printing. ‘Two or three other publications, one of which was 
Cannabick’s ‘ Ode on the Death of Mozart,’ respectively yielded 
some profit, and Senefelder saw his invention established with 
every appearance of successful results. But, amidst these bright 
prospects, his ardour seems to have been damped at the recep- 
tion of a communication which he made to the Electoral Aca- 
demy of Sciences, explanatory of his mode of printing from 
stone. In this he stated its peculiar advantages, and dwelt at 
some length on the cheapness of the means by which it was 
performed, and instanced his own printing-press which had not 
cost more than six florins. Von Vachiery, the Vice-President, 
presented him with twelve florins, intimating that his ‘ Memoir’ 
had been very favourably received ; and adding, that as the ex- 
penses of the press, according to his own statement, did not 
exceed six, he hoped that a double compensation would satisfy 
his expectations. ‘I, indeed,’ says Senefelder, ‘ expected a 
very different treatment from the guardians of science and art, 
whose duty it is to investigate the value of every new inven- 
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tion, and if approved to submit it to the notice of their go- 
vernment.’ 

This was in 1796. As employment increased, Senefelder set 
himself to work to construct an improved press ; but a defect, 
apparently of the most obvious kind, occasioned a variety of 
embarrassments. A clumsy manual operation was substituted 
for a press, and by this means Senefelder hoped to be able to 
fulfil the engagements which he and Mr. Gleissner were under. 
‘I employed myself,’ says he, ‘ in writing upon the stones; the 
printing began with six printers:’ and then he groans forth, 
* Oh the uncertainty of human expectations! not one of all the 
six printers could make himself master of the simple process of 
rubbing the surface of the stone. Out of ten impressions 
scarcely one was perfect, and if they even succeeded in printing 
three pages of a sheet perfect, the fourth was sure to fail and 
spoil the whole. Thus out of three reams of the best paper 
only thirty-three perfect sheets could be produced.’ The con- 
sequences were obvious. ‘ ‘The new art lost almost all its credit 
and reputation, and even the privilege which the Elector had 
promised was refused.’ The early profits were consumed, debts 
were incurred, and the ridicule of those who had regarded the 
first trials with jealousy followed. 

Mr. Falter, a music seller at Munich, notwithstanding this 
failure, employed Senefelder to write and superintend the 
printing from stone an arrangement of Mozart’s ‘ Zauber- 
flaute,’ but this effort was likewise unfortunate. ‘The art, how- 
ever, had become publicly noticed ; by some the invention was 
attributed to Professor Schmidt, who published a letter in the 
‘ Anzeiger fiir Kunst und Gewerbfleiss,’ stating that he had 
derived his idea of lithographic printing from a grave-stone, 
which he had observed in the Cathedral of our Lady at Munich, 
with raised letters and figures; that he supposed this to have 
been effected by aqua fortis, and expressed his conviction that 
an impression may be taken from it. There is, we believe, no- 
thing very new in this idea. But to return to Senefelder ; amidst 
disappointments of various kinds, this very notice of his art pro- 
bably excited him to perseverance, and he tells us, that 

‘ A musical composition on the ‘‘ Conflagration of New Otting, 
in Bavaria,” which he printed for Mr. Lentner, with a vignette re- 
presenting a house in flames, induced Mr. Steiner to have some small 
drawings for a Catechism printed on stone. As drawings they were 
but indifferent, but he nevertheless encouraged me to try whether 
the new invention might not be applicable to the higher departments 
of the art. This gentleman, with the exception of Mr. André, of 
Offenbach, was the only person who thus reasoned. Lines and points 
of any degree of fineness and strength can, according to this new 
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manner, be produced on stone; consequently, drawings resembling 
copper-plate engravings are to be produced in a similar way; and if 
we cannot yet succeed in producing them, the reason of it is not to be 
looked for in the insufficiency of the art, but in the want of practice and 
experience of the artists.’ 


This is correct reasoning, which has been completely proved 
by recent continental and English productions ; yet it may pos- 
sibly fail in overcoming the strong prejudice which still exists 
against lithography, but it is equally certain that those who con- 
demn this invention and its capabilities, (even as yet imper- 
fectly developed) must be either ignorant of the art, or inter- 
ested in opposing its advancement. The conclusion of Messrs. 
Steiner and André is that at which liberal and well-informed 
minds will arrive. 

It would be tedious to follow the various struggles of the in- 
genious Senefelder, or to enumerate his lithographic labours ; 
so far, his personal history is that of the art, which having 
made certain advances, was of too much importance to conti- 
nue long a secret. 

In 1799, when Senefelder received from the King of Bavaria 
an exclusive privilege to practise his new art for fifteen years, 
his two brothers were employ ed by him, as well as two appren- 
tices; and on this act of justice, he no longer made a mystery 
of the process. In 1800, a circumstantial description of it was 
lodged at the Patent Office in London, and in 1803 with the 
Government of Lower Austria. 

Amongst the strangers, who from motives of curiosity visited 
Senefelder’s establishment, was Mr. André, an extensive music 
publisher ; he admired the facility of lithographic printing, and 
his reasoning respecting the inv ention, which has been already 
mentioned, induced him to make Senefelder the offer of 2 
florins for an unreserved communication of all the particulars of 
his art, and the establishment of a press at Offenbach. If 
André’s views had been confined to his immediate trade, his 
anticipations of the value of lithography would probably have 
been realized, but feeling a confidence in the vast power of the 
art, his views became ambitious ; he proposed obtaining patents 
for the exclusive exercise of it in Vienna, London, Paris, and 
Berlin, simultaneously: he came over to England on the spe- 
culation of its application to cotton printing, without much 
previous knowledge of either art ; and to this point the atten- 
tion of Senefelder was, in consequence, for a considerable time, 
almost exclusively devoted. 

On the return of Mr. André to Germany, he prevailed on 
Senefelder to visit London, for the purpose of superintending 
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the formation of a lithographic establishment ;—but the pro- 
gress of the art in England will be spoken of in its proper 
place. After nearly a year’s absence, Senefelder arrived at 
Offenbach, where he found his family involved in a fierce dis- 
pute with Mr. André respecting their claim to the exclusive 
right of practising his invention, and this led to a separation 
between Senefelder and André. His next patron (if indeed the 
name of patron can be applied to a connexion avowedly formed 
on mercenary motives) was Mr. Von Hartl, Imperial Court 
Agent at Vienna; and he appears also to have entertained san- 
guine expectations from the application of lithography to cotton 
printing. During the next three or four years various partner- 
ships were formed, and successively broken up, whenever it 
was discovered that immediate and extensive profits did not 
follow their formation. 

But the art was no Jonger a secret, and in defiance of Sene- 
felder’s privilege, it was practised by several individuals,* and 
public establishments. ‘I rather suspect,’ says Senefelder, 
* that the opinion of my art having been long kept secret, 
arose from the circumstance that several of my former work- 
men or other persons who had by accident heard something of 
lithography, treated it as a great secret, in order to obtain 
greater consequence; some of them even went so far as to 
travel about and to sell their secrets and prescriptions to cre- 
dulous persons, in some cases, for considerable sums,’ 

In 1809 there were, besides Senefelder’s, six lithographic 
printing-houses at Munich; and several amateurs and artists 
had presses erected for their own use. To trace further the 
gradual diffusion of lithography in Germany is unnecessary, 
and would be tedious; we, therefore, turn our attention to 
its introduction into England and France. 

Senefelder, about the year 1802, as has been stated, joined 
Mr. Philip H. André in London, where his art was announced, 
under the name of Polyautography. A caveat had been en- 
tered in the Patent Office to secure, if necessary, the exclusive 
exercise of the invention in England; but we believe no patent 
for it was ever taken out, althou; gh the specimens published by 
André in 1803, bear the legend ‘ By His Majesty’s Royal Let- 
ters Patent.’ Senefelder complains: of the seclusion in which 
Mr. Philip André kept him, under the idea that he might 
divulge the process; but in justice to Mr. André it must be 
mentioned, whatever his conduct towards Senefelder may have 
been, that he not only readily communicated the general princi- 


* Weber, the musical composer, was amongst the earlier practitioners of lithography. 
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ples of lithography to several artists in London, but admitted 
them freely into his printing room. This we assert on the 
authority of Sir William Beechey—the late Mr. Fuseli—Mr. 
Nicholson—and Mr. Charles Heath, the engraver. The two 
numbers of a work published by André as specimens, contained 
hasty sketches in the pen and ink manner by the late Presi- 
dent West, Fuseli, Sir R. K. Porter, Stothard, and others.— 
This fac simile method of multiplying drawings from the hand 
of the original designer a the engravers, who, on the 
supposition that their craft was in danger, exerted themselves 
to cause lithography to be received as a whimsical invention, of 
no real importance, and one which could never be brought to 
any degree of perfection. The artists also, at this period, after 
one or two careless trial sketches, and without due attention to 
its capabilities, fell readily into the same opinion; ascribing as 
inherent defects of the invention what ought to have been attri- 
buted to their own incompetency ; for it was unfair to expect 
that any of them, however eminent in their peculiar practice, 
should with a single effort obtain a perfect result. As a body, 
the English artists appear to have resigned lithography to its 
fate, with the feeling that it would never satisfy the expecta- 
tions which its announcement had excited. 

The first effort, therefore, to introduce the art into England 
by André completely failed, and he left the country. Litho- 
graphy was next practised in London by two Germans, named 
Volweiller and Kergenrader ; but they were equally unfortunate 
with André, and lithography would have been a second time 
driven out of England, had not the late Colonel Brown (Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General) met with specimens, which con- 
vinced him that at least it was peculiarly well adapted for mili- 
tary and official purposes. 

The Quartermaster-General authorized the purchase for a hun- 
dred pounds of the secret (as it was then called) of stone printing, 
with the materials from Volweiller, who, with his partner, re- 
turned to Germany in August 1807. Owing to Colonel Brown 
having misunderstood or forgotten part of the process, and 
perhaps also from the natural timidity attendant on a first essay 
in an occult art, the attempts made by him at printing were 
abortive ; and the practice in England must have been aban- 
doned, had not Lieutenant Pawley accidentally discovered the 
man whom both André and Volweiller had employed to prepare 
the stones and assist in working the press. This person, whose 
name is Redman, had acquired a knowledge, or rather had 
picked up a smattering of the general process, and with his aid 
the experiments at the Horse Guards became tolerably oo 
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cessful, The first map (a sketch of Bantry Bay) was produced 
in the beginning of the year 1808; but previously to. the ap- 
pointment of Sir Willoughby Gordon as Quartermaster-General, 
in I811, the art was only used as an auxiliary to the military 
depét. From that date, lithography became of importance in 
the hands of the English Government ; and on a representation 
to the Secretary at War, it was applied to printing the circulars 
of his office. At the present time the Quartermaster-General’s 
department executes lithographic printing for the Treasury, 

ar, Commander-in-Chief’s, Adjutant-General’s, and Army 
Pay Offices; the Home Department, Military Asylum, Com- 
missariat, Army Medical Department, Office for Military Boards, 
Recruiting Department, &c. 

Plans and maps to a very large number have also been drawn 
and printed occasionally for both Houses of Parliament, with 
several laborious surveys relating to the new lines of roads 
through England, for the General Post Office. In the year 
1826, the number of copies of circulars, maps, and plans, 
printed under Mr. Pawley’s superintendence, amounted to 
nearly 170,000; and these have been executed by one drafts- 
man, four printers, and a labourer, all at a very low weekly pay. 
The Royal Staff Corps, the Corps of Sappers and Miners, the 
Ordnance Department at the Tower, the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral’s Office, Dublin, &c., have also been instructed in litho- 
graphy by Mr. Pawley, and are now practising it with very 
great success for their various purposes. 

But the execution of circulars, charts, and other documents, 
required in public offices, would never have raised this art to 
higher purposes ; particularly as the method employed for the 
sake of expedition is that of transfer, which was first practised 
in England at the Horse Guards in July 1813. 

Redman did not long remain a printer in the Quartermaster- 
General’s office, but established a press of his own, and not- 
withstanding very limited means, and a struggle with the same 
difficulties which had twice before crushed the infant art, he 
followed lithography with a devotedness and a perseverance 
which decidedly forced the public attention to it, and led to the 
formation of other and more extensive establishments. No 
doubt lithography would have been again introduced into 
England from Germany or France, after the peace of 1815; but 
the unpatronised zeal of Redman calls for our notice, as Sene- 
felder erroneously attributes the revival of his art in London to 
Mr. Ackermann of the Strand. 

To the honourable labours of a few artists who stood isolated 
from the great body, England is indebted for the advances which 
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the art has hitherto made; for printers, however skilful, with- 
out the aid of clever draftsmen, could not have effected much. 
At the head of these artists is Francis Nicholson, the eminent 
water-colour painter ; the number of drawings on stone made 
by him, cannot be estimated at much under eight hundred, and 
his indefatigable efforts in the cause of lithography deserve par- 
ticular mention, when the uncertain practice of early printers is 
considered, by whom designs were generally injured, and very 
frequently totally spoiled, before a single impression had been 
obtained. . 

Lithography is now, however, even in the hands of an inferior 
aa no longer an imperfect art, as the supposed impossibi- 
ity of repairing an injury, or correcting a fault, after impres- 
sions have been taken, is obviated, by an important discovery 
made by Mr. Coindet, the head partner of the houseof Engel- 
mann, who, in 1827, opened a lithographic establishment in 
London. This gentleman, acting on some experiments made 
at Miilhausen, was enabled, after a great deal of difficulty, to 
give to artists the power of retouching their drawings, after 
they had been etched. Several English artists have employed 
this method of retouching with success, some, indeed, in 
changing the composition of their drawings ; others, in altering 
the effect; and Mr. Hullmandel’s recent pamphlet ‘On some 
important Improvements in Lithographic Printing,’ which has 
been privately circulated, contains specimens of what he has 
done towards the same object. 

In France lithography was first introduced about the year 
1807, by M. André, who disposed of ‘the secret’ to whoever 
was willing to purchase it, for such sums as he could obtain.— 
M. Choron was among the first practitioners, and applied it to 
music printing; M. Baltard also engaged in the practice of the 
art, but both failed in the execution; and the only result of 
these attempts was a new and not very important application of 
the principles of lithography, by M. Duplat, an engraver on wood. 

About the same period (1807) an effort was made by M. 
Mettenleithner, to establish a lithographic press at Rome, and 
M. Werz and Senefelder’s pupil, Grunewald, made a similar at- 
tempt at Milan; such, at least, is Senefelder’s account; while 
in the Report made by M. Castellan, in 1816, to the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Paris, it is stated—‘ Ce n’est qu’en 1807 que la 
lithographie pénétra en Italie. Ce fut M. Dalarmé de Munich 
qui fonda les établissemens de Rome, de Venise et de Milan.’— 
‘La lithographie prend tous les jours une nouvelle extension ; 
elle est pratiquée en grand en Russie, et il parait méme qu'elle 
est également en usage aux Etats-Unis d’ Amérique.’ 


In 
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In 1810 the French government refused M. Manlich, keeper 
of the King of Bavaria’s pictures, permission to form a litho- 
graphic establishment at Paris ; and it was not until 1814 that 
the art seems to have obtained popular notice in France, This 
was chiefly in consequence of a publication by M. Marcel de 
Serres, who had been officially employed to examine and report 
on the manufactories in Germany. 

; The Count Lasteyrie, likewise, particularly distinguished 
himself, by the warm interest which he took in advancing the 

rogress of this most excellent art. Haying visited Germany 
or the purpose of acquiring information, he, there, became 
acquainted with Mr, Engelmann, to whose talent the art owes so 
much. Engelmann had been a partner in the most considerable 
cotton printing manufactory at Miilhausen, and superintended the 
workshop of the designers, as well as the technological depart- 
ment, but the entrance of the Allies into France occasioned the 
complete ruin of his property. The Prefect of the Department 
of the Upper Rhine was just then anxious to procure a person 
competent to translate, into French, the German work—the title 
of which is given at the head of this paper—as also to practise 
the art of stone printing: he applied to M. Engelmann, and, in 
consequence, that gentleman visited Munich, where he studied 


lithography in the establishment of Messrs. Stricksner and Pi- 
lotti, which then was, and still continues to be, the most cele- 
brated lithographic establishment in Germany. It has but one 

ress, and publishes but one elaborate work, ‘The Munich Gal- 
ery.’ Engelmann remained there about three months, when 
he had a press constructed in his chamber, and ompnyer him- 


self in printing, for the purpose of acquiring practical knowsedge 
and manual facility. Impressed with a conviction of the great 
value of the art, he returned to Milhausen, where he proposed 
to form an establishment; but unwilling to risk the wreck of his 
fortune, he looked out for partners to join him in the undertak- 
ing. The Mayor of Milhausen, his deputy, General Guille- 
minot, the Prefect of the Department, and others, took shares in 
thenew company, which was named ‘ Société Lithographique de 
Mulhouse ;’ and the entire management was confided to Engel- 
mann, with the title of Director, Among the earliest plates 
published at Milhausen were the ornaments of the Vatican, in 
the line manner; and others, in a mixture of the chalk and ink 
styles. For the first year (1814) the Society had but two 
— the productions of which, together with what M. 
arcel de Serres had written on the subject, began to awaken 
the attention of the French artists. The Count Lasteyrie, whose 
efforts in the cause of lithography have been mentioned, de- 
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livered, in 1815, a Report to the Société ee at 
Paris, in which he expressed his wonder at the rapid progress 
made by M. Engelmann in that art. Few persons were more 
competent than the Count to estimate justly these advances, 
being himself a practitioner of considerable experience. In 
1816, M. Engelmann opened a printing establishment at Paris, 
which rapidly increased to six presses, though he had to con- 
tend against a difficulty which, at one time, threatened seriously 
to arrest its progress. The materials at Paris were of a different 
nature from those which he had employed at Miilhausen. It 
was found, that when the printer wished to take up a stone, 
after having laid it aside, and, therefore, sponged it, the draw- 
ing subsequently gave only very imperfect impressions, which 
were almost unfit for sale ; thus the number of good impressions 
was reduced to those which the printer could take off at one 
time. Engelmann, therefore, peculiarly felt the necessity of 
discovering some method of preserving, as well as of retouch- 
ing, the drawing on the stone. 

While Engelmann’s establishment at Paris was increasing to 
twenty presses, that at Miilhausen, containing ten, was a nur- 
sery in which were formed many good printers, by whom the 
various countries of Europe have been instructed or improved 
in the practice of lithography. The royal lithographic esta- 
blishment of Madrid, those of Constans and Motte in Paris, and 
that of Hullmandel, were supplied with printers from Paris and 
Miilhausen. Lithographic professors also came to perfect them- 
selves under Engelmann. Both Constans and Hullmandel de- 
voted several months to obtaining instructions from him, and 
the latter, up to the spring of 1826, contributed an annual sum 
for the communication of Engelmann’s improvements; and a 
similar agreement still exists between this gentleman’s house 
and the lithographers at Lyons and Madrid. 

The process of lithographic printing is much less mechanical 
than any other mode of printing, being chiefly dependant on the 
judicious application of chemical principles, the general theory 
of which has been already explained. ‘The stone used is a sort 
of calcareous slate, composed of carbonate of lime, and contain- 
ing a small portion of iron. It may be here remarked, that the 
best lithographic stones are found in the vicinity of iron mines, 
and the dendritical appearances which are seen on these stones 
result from ferruginous filtrations. The character of these 
filtrations, which resemble plants, shrubs, &c. proves the crys- 
tallization of the stone. It is also obvious in certain chemical 
preparations, when, if the stone be not sufficiently cleansed from 
the grease by acid, as the surface dries, similar appearances are 
formed. 
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formed. We would call the attention of lithographers to the 
presence of iron in the lithographic stone as the cause of certain 
and, to the practitioner, well known effects, which remain unex- 
plained to the present time. M. Engelmann was the first, we 
believe, who observed the presence of iron in the lithographic 
stone; and he also remarked, that the best impressions were 
obtained from the yellow stones, that is, from those which con- 
tained the most iron. This fact led him to conclude, that the 
oxide of iron had a strong affinity to grease; and he, therefore, 
believed, that by washing the stone with a solution of iron, he 
should obtain greater certainty in printing. This is the process 
known in France by the name of ‘ préparation qui fait jaune,’ 
and in England by that of ‘ yellow facing ;’ but it soon fell into 
disuse, for the wash gave the stone too great an affinity to the 
grease, and then the impressions became what is called 
* smudged,’ and it was also found to destroy the delicacy of the 
shades, or half tints. 

In the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, M. Engelmann caused an 
extensive research to be made for lithographic stone in the 
Vésges and Jura, in the hope of discovering quarries; but al- 
though these mountains, particularly the Jura, are principally 
calcareous, and lithographic stone was found in abundance, yet 
it was unequal in formation and colour; and the fissures, crys- 
tallizations, petrifactions, and other blemishes, rendered it im- 
possible to procure plates of desirable dimensions. The same 
objections exist against the lithographic stone found in France, 
in Switzerland, in Italy, and the British Isles. Mr. Hullmandel, 
in his capacity of translator of ‘A Manual of Lithography, or 
Memoirs on the Lithographic Experiments made in Paris at the 
Royal School of the Roads and Bridges,’ volunteers a sneer at 
the ‘excessive liberality’ of the English Government, when 
compared with that of France, having immediately looked upon 
lithography as an object of revenue, and placed the enormous 
duty of twenty shillings a hundred weight on lithographic 
stones. In point of fact, however, the duty was laid on solely 
that those interested in the art might be stimulated to ascertain 
whether the British islands afforded stones equally suitable as 
the German; and the moment it was ascertained that none of 
the many kinds which had been tried were equal to the Solen- 
holfen stone, the duty was removed. M. Hullmandel appears 
ignorant, that besides the reward offered for the discovery of 
English lithographic stone, by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. active measures were employed by various 
departments of the English Government, between the years 
1817 and.1823, to encourage this research. It is Bavaria alone 
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which furnishes all the lithographic establishments of Europe, 
at present, with stone plates. 

he best stone is found between Dietfurt to Pappenheim, and 
along the banks of the Danube down to Kellheim. From the 
latter place the first stone plates were derived, but the quarries 
now appear to be exhausted; and the traffic in lithographic 
stone has its present centre in the village of Solenholfen, in the 
district of Monheim, three leagues from the town of Neuburg, 
on the Danube. The country there abounds in this kind of 
stone, so that for centuries to come no want of a supply is to be 
apprehended. When the ground is uncovered to the depth of 
from ten to fifteen feet, the stone appears in horizontal strata of 
various thicknesses and qualities. A stone plate is required to 
be from two to three inches in thickness ; and, after what has 
been said, it is almost needless to add, that the freer from veins 
or marks the better is the quality. In colour and texture it is 
not unlike the Bath stone, which is the best substitute hitherto 
discovered in England. Not the least valuable property of the 
Solenholfen stone, is the ready manner in which it splits into 
plates of the proper size and thickness, by which much labour 
is saved in the preparation, For common purposes, such as 
writing or coarse pen drawing, almost any description of lime- 
stone, tiles, plates of iron, wood, or other substances, may be 
used ; but these substitutes become nearly if not more expen- 
sive than the German stone, which may be purchased in London 
from the importers at sixpence per pound weight. 

The space occupied by lithographic stones, their weight, the 
danger of their breaking, and other reasons, however, have in- 
duced lithographers to bestow much attention towards forming 
an artificial composition which might be used instead of stone. 
Senefelder has invented different substitutes for stone: amongst 
others two, which, although still very imperfect, are employed in 
some German establishments. One and the least useful of these, 
which we particularize as the most easily explained, is a com- 
position of size, of parchment, curdled milk, and lime, the whole 
saturated with carbonie acid; to which ingredients he adds 
chalk, gypsum, and glue, tempered with a solution of alum and 
gall. ‘This composition has two great faults, that of mixing by 
degrees with the water which is passed over the surface when 
printing, and that of absorbing too much the grease of the 
drawing ; so that if the drawing remains some weeks on the 
composition, it loses its affinity with the printing ink applied 
to it. 

Although the limits of an article necessatily prevent our en- 
tering in detail on the various methods hitherto used in drawing 
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on storie, a notice of them will at once afford satisfactory proof 
of the capabilities of the art. The pen and ink manner, or lines 
drawn by a steel, or common pen, as in writing, maps, &c. may 
be carried to a very high degree of perfection approaching to 
the finest line engraving. There are besides the pen other 
means of producing extremely delicate lines required in the dis- 
tance, by a species of etching with a needle or dry point. The 
chalk, crayon, or stippled manner, in which the ink is used in 
an undiluted form, is however that commonly adopted for land- 
scape or figure drawing ; and with this, when a large space of 
an equal tint, as ina sky or background, is desired, the dabbing 
method is frequently combined. This latter, (called by Sene- 
felder ‘ the sprinkled manner,’ and by the French ‘ lavis,’) 
closely resembles aquatint in its effect. Other methods, to 
explain which too extensive an use of technicalities would be 
unavoidable, may be used in combination with those already 
mentioned ; and when to these are added an ease of erasure and 
correction, together with the power of printing in variously 
coloured inks, and of producing a subject in parts from different 
stones, it is evident that the powers of lithography are equal at 
least in variety of application to those of any other art. 

The mode of transfer which has been mentioned, as that 
chiefly used in the public offices, saves the trouble of writing 
on stone reversed; by this means a hundred copies of a plan or 
letter may be ready for distribution within an hour after it is 
written, nor does the writing occupy more time or attention 
than with ordinary materials. To dwell on the importance of 
this fact, where dispatch becomes an object, is needless, as we 
believe in some instances it would be found to exceed even the 
extraordinary rapidity of type, aided by steam. 

The objections in many cases brought against lithography, 
are made with reference to the numerous inferior specimens 
which have got abroad, and are, as must be confessed, to be 
met with, in all quarters, in consequence of the facility and 
temptations which every one has to become a trifler with the 
art. The drawings of amateurs and unpractised artists have in 
most cases been committed to ignorant printers, and who that 
candidly views the matter can expect other results? When 
speaking of lithography as an art, it is as idle an argument to 
instance such ‘ greasy daubs,’ as it would be to decry that of 
engraving, by quoting the barbarous and grotesque prints to be 
seen at the head of popular ballads, or painting, by appealing to 
the gaudy decorations of the ale-house parlour of a rude village. 

That the extended practice of lithography is calculated to 
injure that of the professors of engraving on copper, is at once 
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an illiberal and erroneous notion. It appears to us, indeed, 
that the direct contrary must be the case, inasmuch as works 
of art of every description will be sought for in proportion as 
every branch is extended. In the infancy of engraving, the 
painters of that time might with as much reason have com- 
plained of engraving, lest the cheapness of prints should prevent 
the sale of their works. We know, however, that the extensive 
distribution of prints has caused the works of painters to be 
sought after by multitudes, to whom without such aid they 
could never have been known. It should further be remem- 
bered by engravers, when they protest against lithography, that 
they are peculiarly well qualified, from their careful habits, to 
excel in the practice of this art where finish is required, and 
with which the public is most likely to be pleased. We can- 
not example a better illustration than Mr. Lane, an engraver by 
profession, whose lithographic productions are of the highest 
order. 

Engraving has been carried, perhaps, nearly as far as pos- 
sible ; it may, indeed, be questioned if the extreme minuteness 
which is now popularly considered to be the perfection of the 
art, is not its decline. Lithography has but lately struggled 
past its infancy, and though daily advancing with rapid strides, 
it is yet unfair to institute a comparison between them, except 
by anticipation. 

From a careful examination of the relative prices of engraving 
and lithography, the latter appears to be decidedly the cheaper 
of the two—we will not call them, for they are not—rival arts. 
[xtremely fine work can be executed on stone from half to 
about two-thirds less than on copper: the average of common 
work may be from four-fifths to nine-tenths less, while for 
some descriptions, such as fac similes of old writings, &c. litho- 
graphy may be safely stated to be to copper-plate in price as 
one to twenty, or even thirty.* Comparative advantages do not 
end here, where a large number of impressions are required. 
The produce from a single copper-plate (of course much depends 

on 


* The comparison between the prices of lithograph and copper-plate for a given work 
is thus made in M. Raucourt’s work, translated by Mr. Hullmandel. 


Copper-plate. Lithography. 
Se. @ . 
Price of copper J 0 8 4 Cost of the stone for one drawing 0 
Etching the drawing . . . . 2 2 9 For making the drawing 
For engraving the letters 0 8 4 Forwriting thewords ... .% 
218 8 "7 
The above expenses are the same, whatever may be the number of impressions. 
Printing 
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on the subject and mode of execution) may be given at four 
thousand prints, when we know that so many as sixty thousand 
copies have been taken from a single stone, executed in the pen 
and ink manner. Nor should the fact be forgotten, that an im- 
pression from a copper-plate taken by the usual method can be 
transferred by pressure to stone even to the most delicate line, 
- and then immediately printed, as if it had been originally exe- 
cuted on the stone. 

Another important feature of Senefelder’s invention ought not 
to be slightly overlooked: every impression procured by this 
means (unless through the negligence or inability of the printer) 
must necessarily be the same as the original drawing itself, for 
every line and touch is identically the same in both, and thus is 
that obtained which has hitherto certainly been a desideratum in 
art. The multiplying of a drawing without losing in the smallest 
degree that spirit and freedom, and those characteristic touches 
which constitute the great merit of an original design, and 
which have ever distinguished it from a copy—so much so, that 
it has been found next to impossible to convey them into a 
second drawing of the same subject, even when executed by the 
same artist. ‘This incommunicable feeling constitutes the great 
value of what are termed ‘ painter’s etchings,’ but in these, even 


after considerable practice, the mind of the designer is seen 
often vainiy to contend in wild and unmeaning scratches, with 
the want of manual ability to express its conceptions. Litho- 
graphy will, therefore, in a great measure, remove the disad- 


Printing 150 impressions at 5s. 7d. Printing at 3s. 4d. per hun- 
perhundred . .. . : ee ee ee a 
0 


Paper « + 2 6 «0 s . ° . 


5 0 
5 10 


0 10 10 


According to the first part of the above statement, lithography is about seven times 
cheaper than copper-plate engraving ; and even then a great part of the expense may be 
saved, if the person executes his drawing himself. To make the comparison still more 
striking, let us suppose that any number of impressions are to be taken, to which we shall 
add the first expense of engraving the copper, and making the drawing on stone; this 
expense being the same, whatever the number of impressions may be. 


Number of copies. Engraving. Lithography. 
i oe = « fe. &.. & 
150 ° 3 1: ‘ « 018 7 
300 . ° eS eee 
600... 5 6 oO St3 
1,200 ° ; ‘ so, » O86 
2,400 ° ° ) ; & oy 
We have stopped at 2,400, because an etching on copper is generally worn out afler 
having given that number of impressions ; w hereas an ink drawing on stone can give any 
number of impressions: but if more than 2,400 impressions are wanted the plate must be 
engraved, which adds 2/, 18s, 8d, more in the balance against engraving. 
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vantages under which artists have hitherto laboured, when com- 
pared with the more efficacious means possessed by authors of 
perpetuating their fame; since, to use the expression of Ad- 
dison, * they now ‘ can multiply their originals; or rather can 
make copies of their works to what number they please, which 
shall be as valuable as the originals themselves.’ 

What has been said is from an honest conviction of the real . 
and growing importance of this art. The cheapness of litho- 
graphic productions brings them within the reach of every class, 
and many are in consequence induced to direct their attention 
to works of art, and to collect them, who otherwise would never 
have bestowed a thought on the subject. The facility too with 
which amateurs may produce satisfactory effects from their own 
sketches, must cause many of them to extend their patronage to 
artists in a greater degree than has hitherto been experienced ; 
and as a knowledge and love of the arts is extended, so will the 
higher efforts be estimated and rewarded. To the publishers 
and authors of works requiring embellishment the value of 
lithography is incalculable, as thereby the expenses are greatly 
reduced, and the delay in consequence of the slow operations of 
the engraver avoided altogether. Many scientific publications 
of great value and interest have hitherto remained sealed books 
to the public, from the enormous expense at which they have 
been produced. In the present state of lithography its produc- 
tions are equal to what can be desired for almost any purpose, 
and with a promise amounting almost to a certainty of continued 
improvement. By adopting this mode of illustration, a work 
may be brought before the public in a week or ten days, which 
would require the labour of engravers for as many months; and 
where the sale, as is often the case, depends on its speedy ap- 
pearance, this alone constitutes a strong recommendation. 

The prejudice which has hitherto existed against stone print- 
ing in this country may be attributed to three main causes: the 
studious opposition of professional persons who considered 
themselves interested in retarding its advancement; the disap- 
pointment of those who, from want of practice or skill, have 
failed in their first attempts; and the numerous impressions 
taken by incompetent printers, which are considered to be spe- 
cimens of the art. But its value is beginning to be felt and 
understood, nor can we conclude better than with the words of 
the inventor: ‘ God grant that it may soon spread all over the 
world; that it may prove useful to mankind, and contribute to 
their improvement, and that it may never be abused to any dis- 
honourable or wicked purpose. 


* Spectator, No. 166. 
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Arr. IlL.—ssai sur I’ Histoire de la Philosophie en France, au 
dia-neuvieme Siecle. Par M.Ph. Damiron. Seconde édition, 
revue et augmentée. Paris, 1828. 


‘a one is a very instructive and useful work. The state of 
philosophy in France is but little known in England, and 
the changes which have been effected since the doctrines of 
Kant, and the German school, have been better understood, 
render an abstract of the different philosophical views recently 
promulgated, extremely interesting. 

From the time of Locke until Kant, though all the principles 
laid down by the former had not been admitted as correct, and 
though, in some particulars, decided hostility towards them 
had been avowed, yet in general they remained without refuta- 
tion. The writings of Kant first opposed « strong barrier to 
Locke’s influence, and, by degrees, led the way to those 
doctrines of spiritualism, or rather of eclecticism, which now 
so generally ot on the continent. But it must not be 
denied that, if the Germans were the first to combat success- 


fully those views which make up the sensual system, the modern 
school of philosophy in France has had the merit of simpli- 


fying and rendering more clear and explicit, that which, in its 
original form, was complicated, and in some cases, almost, if not 
quite, unintelligible. Condillac, following up Locke’s ideas, 

ursued his system to an undue and unjustifiable extent. The 
tanitiaate of the latter, unfortunately, was not always so une- 
quivocal and careful as it might have been ; but still interpreted 
with reference to the then state of philosophy, and the forms of 
expression in general use, its ae is. not only obvious, but, 
at the same time, much less conducive to the doctrines of 
materialism than it has been for some time past the fashion to 
assert. Condillac had an advantage over Locke in the clearness 
of his reasoning, and the simplicity of his arrangement; but, 
even the disciples of his own school have now ceased to advo- 
cate the opinion which he professed, that a// those acts of the 
mind, which Locke terms those of reflection, are nothing more 
than transformed sensations. ‘To resolve every thing into mere 
sensation was, as it is well known, the object of Condillac’s later 
and more finished work, ‘ Le Traité des Sensations ;’ though, 
when he wrote his earlier one, ‘ L’Origine des Connaissances 
humaines,’ he was more timid in expressing his opinion, or less 
confident in its validity.” But, it ought to be observed, in 
justice to Condillac, that, notwithstanding he believed the whole 
of our knowledge to arise from sensation, either direct or trans- 
formed, yet he was far from being a materialist, or from sup- 
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posing that the thinking principle was wholly and exclusively 
the result of organization. He was, on the contrary, an 
Animist, referring all our sensations to a centre, which was the 
soul, an essence which he believed to be immaterial, though 
acted upon through the medium of sense. Locke, who 
attributed, on the other hand, our ideas to reflection, as well 
as to sensation, was inconsistent enough to allege, that he saw 
no reason to think why matter might not be endowed with 
thought ;* and Cabanis, at a later period, carrying this doctrine 
to an extreme, has been accused of stating, that the brain 
digested thought, as the liver secreted bile, &c. &c. This, how- 
ever, was not the expression, and, probably, not the meaning of 
Cabanis ; he merely says, in speaking of the brain, in his cele- 
brated work, ‘ L’ Influence du Physique sur le Moral,’ that the 


brain is a special organ destined to produce thought, as the 
stomach and intestines to operate digestion. Now, it is evident, 
however much metaphysicians may differ as to the spiritual or 
material nature of the thinking principle, the organ particularly 
affected to its use is the brain, and upon ifs general state the 
character of our faculties must, in some degree, depend. But 
the great question to be solved is this, whether the organ and 


the thinking principle are one and the same ; or whether, as we 
believe, they are ¢otally distinct in their nature, though depen- 
dant upon each other, in their present manifestation, 

The influence which the ‘ Scotch Philosophy,’ as it is termed 
upon the continent, has there exercised, and is exercising, is 
great. Mr. Stewart, though last in order of time belonging to 
the school we are now speaking of, has been the most promi- 
nent and the most successful, in rescuing Locke from the impu- 
tations of materialism, and in showing that he has been 
frequently misunderstood, and his views confounded with those 
of Gassendi. Ifthe ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding’ be 
taken as a whole, and its language examined with fairness and 
liberality, however some hasty expressions may embarrass us, 
we shall find, that so far from limiting the origin of all our 
ideas to sensation, Locke most undisguisedly proclaims, that 
‘ the operations of the mind, proceeding from powers intrinsical 
and proper to itself, which, when reflected on by itself, become 
also objects of its contemplation, are, with the impressions that 
are made upon our minds, by objects extrinsical to the mind, 
the original of all our coaaiaion Nothing can set the doc- 
trine of reflection ina clearer light than this declaration. Similar 
passages have been collected confirmatory of the same view of 


* Book 4, Chap.3, Essay onthe Human Understanding. 
the 
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the subject ; among others, there is one in particular, in which 
he speaks of ‘ external objects furnishing the mind with the 
ideas of sensible qualities, and the mind furnishing the under- 
standing with ideas of its own operations.’ 

Locke had the misfortune to be misconceived upon the same 
point, even during his lifetime ; and upon the continent the 
mistake never yet seems to have been rectified, although in this 
country the erroneous impressions which existed, have, in a 
great degree, been removed, by comparing his positions one 
with another, instead of judging of them separately and uncon- 
nectedly. ‘There is another cause, putting aside the inconsider- 
ateness of his expressions, which has contributed to rank Locke 
amongst philosophers, whose principles tend to materialism,— 
and that is, the circumstance of his having been a contemporary 
and opponent of Leibnitz, whose views were decidedly spiritual, 
and whose philosophy has been the foundation of that idealism 
which has since prevailed in Germany. Kant, who may be 
considered as, in part, the founder of the modern school of phi- 
losophy in France, is an inheritor of many of the opinions of 
Leibnitz, and, like him, was impregnated with the spirit of the 
Platonic Philosophy. Without pretending to justify all those 
assumptions which are to be found in the ‘ Critik der reinen 
Vernunft,’ we regret extremely, that the charge brought against 
many of its opposers in England, of not understanding the 
author’s meaning, is unfortunately too true. We are sensible 
of the difficulties which the original presents, and of the singu- 
larity of its terminology, and we should hail, as a fortunate 
circumstance, particularly at the present moment, the transla- 
tion of this, and other of Kant’s more important works. In 
France, where, from accidental circumstances, they have been 
better understood, and, in some degree, popularised, the basis 
of anew and improved system of philosophy has been laid, 
which, though, as we think, greatly indebted to Reid, Brown 
and Stewart, as well as to Hegel, Boutterwek, Schelling, and 
others, for its materials, promises to surpass one class of writers 
as much by the boldness of its views, as it does the other by 
the lucidity of its arrangement, and clearness of expression. 
We should be sorry to enter into any long observations here, as 
to the manner in which the purely religious part of the philo- 
sophic theories of either the German and French schools is 
handled. We would earnestly recommend to both, that whole- 
some reserve which our be&t writers have manifested in touch- 
ing upon points of revelation and faith, not hesitating, at the 
same time, to say, that society, in general, is neither made more 
virtuous nor more happy by the introduction of speculative dis- 
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cussions upon the nature of divine interference, or by the figurative 
interpretation of dogmas, which are generally held to be sacred, 
Kant’s ‘ Critik der reinen Vernuft’ appeared in the year 1781. 
This was, as it were, the groundwork of his system; and the 
works which afterwards appeared were rather remarkable from 
illustrating and modifying his principles, than from commu- 
nicating any new views. Hume's ‘ Observations on Cause and 
Effect’ called into being the work to which we now allude; and 
by disposing Kant’s mind to reflect seriously upon the doctrines 
laid down, prepared the way for that complete reform in philo- 
sophy which was afterwards effected in Germany, Hume says, 
‘ the knowledge of the relation of cause and effect is not in any 
instance attained by reasonings a priori, but arises merely from 
experience, when we find that any particular objects are con- 
stantly conjoined with each other.’ And again, ‘in vain should 
we pretend to determine any single event, or infer any cause or _ 
effect, without the assistance of observation and experience,’ 
He goes on further to state, that ‘ every part of mixed mathe- 
matics proceeds upon the supposition that certain laws are 
established by nature in her operations, and abstract reasonings 
are employed either to assist experience in the discovery of 
these laws, or to determine their influence in particular in- 
stances, where it depends upon any precise degree of distance 
and quantity. Thus it is a law of motion discovered by ex- 
perience, that the momentum of any body is in the compound 
ratio of its solid contents and velocity, consequently that a small 
force may remove the greatest obstacle or raise the greatest 
weight, if, by any contrivance or machinery, we can increase the 
velocity of that force, so as to make it an over-match for its an- 
tagonist. Geometry assists us in the application of this law by 
giving us the just dimensions of all the parts and figures which 
can enter into any species of machine, but still the discovery of 
the law itself is owing merely to experience.’ He then further 
adds, that ‘ as to past experience it can be allowed to give cer- 
tain and direct information of those precise objects only which 
fell under its cognizance. But then why this experience should 
be extended to other objects which, for aught we know, may be 
only in appearance similar, is the main question on which we 
would insist.’ He says, in another place, that ‘ the inference 
made by the mind, because an object like bread supported the 
frame yesterday, we are justified in believing it will always have 
the same effect under the same circumstances, cannot, in his 
view, be explained by reasoning ;’ and hence his whole system 
leads, as it has often been remarked, to general scepticism, At 
the same time that he is stating the difficulty of explaining the 
relation 
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relation of cause and effect, and is attributing it to what he 
terms custom, Hume takes an opportunity of saying, in allusion 
to our last extracts from his Essays, ‘ the connexion between the 
two propositions is not intuitive.’ Now it is at this point that 
Kant takes up the argument; and it is in reference to this rea- 
soning that the ‘ Investigation of the principles of pure reason’ is 
founded. He denies Hume’s conclusion, and states it to have 
been the cause of opening his mind to the fallacy of many of the 
doctrines generally admitted in metaphysics. This subject, as it 
is well known, has been since treated in a remarkable manner 
HY Dr. Brown ; and though he arrives at a different result from 

ume, with regard to the origin of our idea of power, holding it 
to be intuitive, which Hume denied, yet he agrees with him in 
the conclusion, that the relation of cause and effect cannot be 
discovered a priori. 

We feel satisfied, that the title generally given to Kant’s 
work, rather than the one by which we have just paraphrased it, 
has tended, in some degree, independently of those singularities 
of expression with which the work itself abounds, to throw an 
air of ridicule upon it in this country, and to prevent those who 
are most capable by their talents, and most nearly allied to it in 
their doctrines, from analyzing its principles. It certainly was 
unworthy of Mr, Stewart to condemn, as he has done, a work 
which he had not read; and when he saw, at a late period 
of his life, with what respect his own productions were regarded 
by our continental neighbours, we are certain he must have re- 
gretted the unphilosophic tone and temper which distinguished 
his strictures upon the German school. Kant’s work, however 
its title may perplex us, is nothing more than an examination of 
our faculties of cognition, abstracted from what constitutes the 
matter of that knowledge. The cognitive organ is, according to 
him, composed of three distinct faculties. The first is that of re- 
ceiving immediate impressions from sensible objects; it is 
passive or receptive, and is termed Sensibility. The second 
unites the impressions received from sensible objects, which are 
placed as it were in reserve, and forms conceptions, to which we 
refer different particular and immediate perceptions: this faculty 
is called the Understanding, or, as it has been stated, is that 
which intelligizes. The third is Reason, by which particular 
consequences are deduced from the general conceptions of the 
understanding ; it is spontaneousness elevated to the highest 
degree, which exists in an incipient manner in the first faculty or 
sensibility, where the influence exercised by external objects 
supposes in the subject an aptitude to be modified by this 
influence, and the power of re-acting upon the impression. 
Kant 
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Kant considers that our faculties do not owe their existence to, 
though they are only called into action by, our impressions, The 
faculty of sensibility, for instance, is passive, and merely brought 
into exercise by.something acting upon it; yet though it were 
never called into play, it is always inreserve. All our knowledge 
flows from two sources: first from those qualities which are in- 
herent in us, and to which we may give the name of pure cogni- 
tion, inasmuch as they exist within us, previously to and inde- 
pendently of all impressions fromexternal objects. Secondly, 
from experience, which is the result of the application of our 
cognition to objects. Two distinet kinds of knowledge thus 
originate, and are termed pure and experimental knowledge. 
The object of Kant’s work was to treat of the first of these, and to 
show how certain ideas arise subjectively, or with reference to 
the peculiar nature and form of the mind. 

e cannot enter, as fully as. we should wish to de, into the 
doctrines of the German school generally, because our present 
object is to treat, rather, of French, than of German philosophy; 
and the work, the title of which is placed at the head of thie 
article, and which we have now to analyse, presents a concise 
view only of the former, beginning with Cabanis, and carrying 
on the examination to the present day. This work is divided 
into three parts, comprehending the Sensual, Theological, and 
Eclectic Schools. We have already mentioned the tendency of 
the system of Cabanis. He was a follower of Condillae, in the 
strictest sense of the term, carrying his doctrines to an extreme 
length. »Proceeding upon the theory of sensation as correct, 
and considering all sensibility to reside in the nerves, they, 
according to his showing, in themselves constituted man. The 
relationship which exists between the moral and physical part 
of our nature, cannot, as we have before remarked, be called in 
question, and there is no doubt that the nerves are the condi- 
tions or organs of sensation; but this does not, as far at least 
as we can discern, prove any thing against the doctrines of 
spiritualism. There may still be a something, or a principle, 
which, in its individuality or unity, feels the impressions com - 
municated through the nerves, but which, in its essence, is im- 
material. This it is which causes that re-action, which we first 
see taking place from the centre to the circumference, as strongly 
and as irresistibly as, through the operation of external objects, 
we distinguish the opposite action from the circumference to the 
centre. At a late period.of his life, it would appear that the 
opinions of Cabanis were considerably modified. In his earlier 
writings, he would not admit the soul to be a separate principle, 
or, in fact, any thing that was real, but merely the result of, and 
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pet and portion ofthe nervous system. In his letter upon 
nal Causes, a posthumous publication, he changes his previous 
opinions, and thinks that the soul or vital principle is to be 
regarded— 

‘Non comme le résultat de l’action des parties, ou comme une 
propriété particulitre attachée 4 Ja combinaison animale, mais comme 
une substance, un étre réel, qui par sa présence, imprime aux organes 
tous les mouvemens dont se composent leurs fonctions, qui retient 
liés entre eux les divers ¢lémens employés par la nature, dans leur 
composition régulitre et les laisse livrés 4 la décomposition, du 
moment qu’il s’en est s¢par¢ definitivement.’ 

It is to be regretted that such an opinion had not been more 
fully developed by its author, and rendered, as it might have 
been, more conducive to the interests of sound and true philo- 
sophy. Destutt de Tracy is another disciple of the Condillac 
school, yet with certain reservations. The theory of sensation 
is examined in his writings, being, as he considers it, in suc- 
cession, perception, memory, judgment and volition, and, in 
fact, the origin of all our faculties. But it is objected to him, 
that even in making, as he does, sensibility the basis of all 
these, the principles of generalization and imagination find no 
place in such a system; and this objection is powerful, if it be 
meant to assert that, upon the sensual system, it is impossible 
to account for the powers of imagination and generalization, 
without admitting a certain activity in the mind, though we 
imagine that, according to the classification adopted, generaliza- 
tion would belong to judgment, and imagination to memory. 

Volney succeeds to De Tracy in the work before us, and is 
characterized as the moralist of the school; of which Cabanis 
is the physiologist, and De Tracy the metaphysician. His 
principles are, from circumstances, better known, amongst our 
countrymen, than those of the writers previously alluded to; 
and it is on this account that we may be allowed to pass over 
them hastily, merely remarking, that as he considers the mind 
to be the result of our organization, he makes whatever is good 
to consist exclusively in maintaining it inviolate, or in perfecting 
it; and every thing that is evil, in its destruction or its deterio- 
ration. Nothing, in such a system, can be placed higher than 
physical enjoyment, nothing esteemed more dreadful than bodily 
suffering. All those virtues, which are admired by the universal 
consent of the great and good, are looked upon only as desirable, 
because they tend to our preservation and enjoyment, Faith 
and Hope are mere names,’ or, to use the words of Volney, 
Ce sont les vertus des dupes au profit des fripons.’ Garat is 
another disciple of Condillac, and Lancelin, though less known 
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as an anthor, seems equally, or, perhaps, more rigid in his 
adherence to a system which, by teaching us that we have only 
ideas by means of sensation, would lead us to believe that virtue 
and vice are to be perceived almost in the same manner as colour 
or sound. The work, of which he is the author, is entitled, 
‘ Introduction & ]’Analyse des Sciences.’ Broussais, Gall, and 
Azais close the list of the writers belonging to the sensual 
school ; the views.of the two last are very different, but their 
tendency is in some degree similar. Gall’s theory, that the 
principle of all our faculties depends upon our organization, 
connects him with the school we are describing; but with the 
exception of this point of contact, there is no connexion. It is 
hardly necessary to state, that he conceives our sensitive and 
other faculties not to be exercised, in common, by the whole of 
the brain, but to depend more particulatly upon different parts 
of that organ. The charge of materialism, which has been 
brought against this opinion, is perfectly idle; but as, notwith- 
standing its frequent refutation, it still continues to be advanced, 
though no supporters of the system ourselves, we wish to 
observe once more, to the opposers of Phrenology, that in 
asserting, as its votaries do, different parts of the brain to be 
allotted to the purposes of judgment, &c. &c., they never intend 
to confound the organ of judgment and judgment itself, or to 
say they are one and the same thing. Broussais must be looked 
upon as almost the reviver of the system of Condillac; for until 
the publication of his work, “De I’Irritation et de la Folie,’ 
nothing new of importance, for several years past, had appeared 
in France, which had for its object the vindication of the doc- 
trine of sensation. Uniting the highest medical knowledge to 
reat natural acuteness of understanding, Broussais has attacked 
boldly what he terms the Kanto-Platonic school. He denies 
that from any thing but Physiology can a correct estimate be 
drawn of intellectual phenomena; and going farther than Con- 
dillac, who began, as we are aware, with sensation, Broussais 
commences with irritability, which is, as it has been stated, 
something more external than even sensation. This, according 
to his theory, is not only the principle of all physiological, but 
of all intellectual facts, and the cause of the impressions which 
affect our sensibility ; and as the seat of irritability is the ner- 
vous system, every thing connected with either one or the other 
is made to belong to Physiology. The short answer to all this 
is, that from irritability to the production of thought, there is 
certainly something intermediate besides physiological facts, 
the point, or whatever it may be, in the brain which says, I, being 
strictly unity, and not a unity of aggregation, which is merely 
a col- 
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a collection of particles which are divisible, but spiritual unity ; 
the brain being, at the same time, an instrument necessary to 
the production of thought, though not the cause of thought. 
It would be useless to go through the whole chain of reasoning 
on either side of this momentous question : it all resolves itself 
at last into the examination, whether there are not facts of con- 
sciousness, as well as nervous facts, and whether these two can 
be confounded. 

The second order of writers we have to femark upon, is that 
of the theological school, or the school of revelation, and first in 
this list is De Maistre, the mystical, enthusiastic, but eloquent 
author of ‘ Les Soirées de St. Petersbourg,’ and of some other 
half theological, half political works. The direction of his 
opinions is generally condemned, as being much more suited to 
the superstitions and slavish habits of thinking of the middle 
ages, than to the philosophic spirit of the present day, although 
the doctrines themselves, disconnected from the consequences 
deduced from them, are little more than the generally admitted 
positions of those theological writers who proclaim that, while 
the just suffer less than the unjust from the self-evident utility 
of virtue to society and to individuals, yet both are, by reason of 
their humanity and original sin, condemned to undergo the pe- 
nalty in this life. De Maistre says the means to rescue us 
from such taint is prayer, and what is termed in the language 
of the school, reversibility, or the power which God allows to 
the righteous of carrying, as it were, the balance of their right- 
eousness to the credit of the sinner’s wickedness. It would be 
tedious to enter into all the reasoning brought forward to sup- 
port these positions. They tend to engender subserviency on 
the part of the people towards the priesthood, despotism in the 
minds of those who are in authority, and to the extinction of all 
moral energy and independent feeling. Lamennais and Bonald 
are two other writers of the same school. Lamennais holds the 
evidence of sense to be so uncertain, that no faith is to be re- 
posed in its pretensions. Our reasoning powers, as they are 
dependent upon the senses, he deems to be equally delusive ; 
and, in short, he builds up the whole of his system upon respect 
to authority, esteeming this as the only safe criterion of faith 
and truth, while he condemns all individual opinions or judg- 
ments, as liable to error of the gravest kind. Now, what he 
terms authority, is merely the collective opinions or statements 
of men formed like ourselves, and whose evidence, therefore, is 
liable to the same degree of error, as that which is considered 
as so likely to arise where individual opinions are referred to. 
To believe upon authority, is _ to believe upon the wa 
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of sense, for however far back we recur to the original source of 
our knowledge, unless it had been communicated directly from 
the Divinity, it must be necessary to rely upon the correctness 
of the impression of the first witness, and this witness, if La- 
mennais be consistent, he must admit to be as fallible as ano- 
ther. De Bonald’s views are as peculiar as, and perhaps more 
so than, those of any individual of the theological school; but as 
their object is political as well as moral, and rather more de- 
cidedly the former than the latter, we shall merely remark, that 
taking the origin of language to be divine, and considering 
this fact as one of the most important in the history of our be- 
lief, he draws from its supposed certainty conclusions similar to 
those of Lamennais—the one looking upon speech, and the 
other upon testimony, as the only origin of truth. The elo- 
quence of both writers is remarkable, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that men of such high acquirements and such varied 
knowledge should have lost their time in attempting to establish 
what, to say the least of it, is both paradoxical and unphiloso- 
phical. Ballanche and St. Martin are the last-named writers of 
the theological school: the latter seems to belong to the 
illuminés, the former to the mystigues ; but the principles of 
both are directed to the cultivation of whatever is amiable 
and good. 

We now proceed to an examination of a very few of the 
principal writers classed under the third division, or what is 
termed the Eclectic School. Passing over, for want of room, 
the various and interesting opinions of those who are placed 
first in the list (Laromiguere, Berard, Virey, Keratry, Massias, 
Ancillon, De Gerando, and others), we hasten to speak of 
the scientific president of the Chamber of Deputies in 
France, and the head of the school of which Cousin and 
Jouffroy are such distinguished members. Royer Collard, pre- 
viously to mixing so much in public affairs, had rendered him- 
self remarkable as a lecturer, and as an opponent of the system 
of Condillac, which, with some few alterations, was generally 
received as the basis of philosophic education in France. Reid’s 
views were those generally adopted by Royer Collard ; and it is 
worthy of observation here, that at the moment the Scotch were 
ridiculing and condemning the German metaphysicians, the 
systems of the two schools were considered in France to be 
nearly the same, and were commented upon accordingly. 
Cousin has lately far surpassed his predecessor in the boldness 
of his language and the extent and originality of his views ; and 
though he has not the merit of being the first to break through 
the trammels of Condillacism, he has been the most successful 
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opposer of the doctrine of sensation, and the conclusions which 
have been so generally drawn from it. Cousin is liberal in his 
language and in his views, and though we may not admit his 
deductions, they are put forward logically and with fairness. 
There is a candour and sincerity in his discussions, which both 
instruct and elevate the mind. He lays down two general 
principles—first, that all systems have, in their turn, flourished 
and decayed, simply because they were, or were not, in unison 
with the intelligence of the times: secondly, that, as opinions are 
successful in their rise from being in accordance with the spirit 
that prevails, so do they subsequently disappear, because they 
cease to sympathise with the feelings of the day. He contends 
that all systems have an admixture of truth in them to recommend 
them, and that nothing which meets with success, and is gene- 
rally received to be correct, is entirely destitute of this cha- 
racter. In proof of his first position, he says, that Locke and 
Condillac displaced the doctrines of the previous schools, not 
because their opinions were irrefutable, but because the eigh- 
teenth century being one in which the spirit of analysis and ob- 
servation essentially predominated, those who wrote professedly 
under such an influence were sure to be successful. Malle- 
branche, Leibnitz, and Wolf, with their scholastic formule and 
ontological hypotheses, could not pretend to the title of experi- 
mental philosophers; and it was chiefly by assuming this title, 
and enlisting themselves nominally, if not in reality, under the 
cover of such a name, that in some degree gave currency to the 
opinions of the opposers of Des Cartes. To justify his second 
position, Cousin says, that the numbers of Pythagoras, the ideas 
of Plato, the categories of Aristotle, have all been vaunted in 
their time, precisely because that, in antiquity, as well as in the 
present day, it was found that there are in the intelligence ele- 
ments which are not to be explained by the acquisitions of sense ; 
and this it is which he principally wishes to prove, and which 
is the foundation, object, and aim of the modern school of phi- 
losophy in France. With all his respect for Bacon, he considers 
that his principles are only correct when applied to physical 
science; but when applied to the science of mind, they lead 
directly to the doctrines of sensation. After entering fully into 
these ideas in the preface to his ‘ Fragmens Philosophiques,’ he 
states the object we ought to have in view, and the plan we 
ought to follow in our psychological researches ; he draws the 
distinction between what originates in our sensations and what 
results from reason (which with him is very distinct from our 
reasoning powers), and shows that the notions which the latter 
furnishes us with, as those of cause, time, space, unity, &c., are 
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quite irreconcileable with sensible phenomena. Sensibility is 
the external condition of consciousness, volition the centre, and 
reason the light; the latter is nut individual, for there is a cha- 
racter of universality and necessity about the notions which 
spring from it, which destroys its individuality. It does not be- 
long to one man more than to another in humanity, but to 
humanity as a whole. The ego is a substantial activity superior 
to all phenomenal activity. , 

The classification of the regulating principles of reason is the 

int in which Cousin differs from, and in which he believes he 
~ far exceeded, his predecessors. The philosophy of Des 
Cartes admitted necessary truths, and following this philo- 
sopher, we know they have been strongly advocated by the 
Scotch school, Kant attempted what Aristotle had before him, 
—a complete list of the laws of thought. Cousin has simplified 
and reduced the whole to those of causation and substance. But 
there is one great distinction between these two philosophers ; 
Kant said that all the laws of reason are true, subjectively, 
or with reference to ourselves or the thinking subject, but he did 
not aim at showing them to be trne absolutely, exclusively of all 
connexion with ourselves, and independently of all personal 
application. They are true with him as far as we are concerned, 
but how far they were true beyond this was another question. 
Cousin, on the other hand, wishes to show, that if the laws of 
reason are degraded so far as only to be laws relative to our own 
nature, they cannot be considered as independent truths, but as 
dependent entirely upon the nature of the subject admitting 
them, and with whom only they have relation. He believes 
that, before all reflection, there is a spontaneous perception of 
the truth, but which vanishes so quickly that it is hardly per- 
ceptible under its first form, and in consequence is often con- 
founded with what comes te us by reflection. Anterior even to 
volition, there is a species of spontancité which operates in- 
stinctively, but not blindly, and is the cause of those traits 
of heroism or genius which distinguish some men so remarkably 
in acting and writing; but this is necessarily obscure, because 
the spontaneous act is only a flash, which cannot be repeated, 
for being repeated, it must be reflected, and as such, its spontane- 
ousness vanishes. Liberty is not a form of activity, but activity 
itself. These words, liberty and activity, seem to be one and the 
same thing essentially; what is personal is, the power, as it were, 
in its determined or manifested state, and not the essence itself. 
There is a substantial activity before and above all phenomenal 
activity, and which is immortal and inexhaustible amidst the 
destruction of temporary modes of existence. From philo- 
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sophers occupying themselves exclusively with general laws and 
the doctrines of forces in physics, Cousin concludes that the 
sciences are spiritual, and no longer material, and that natural 
and moral science thus become one. Reason, which distin- 
guishes the good and the beautiful, is the link of communication 
between God and man, and an emanation of divinity illumi- 
nating every one; while necessary truths are a species of revela- 
tion leading us directly to the absolute or First Cause, which is 
the identity of activity and intelligence. This absolute existence 
is not a being unoccupied with and unconcerned about the 
things of mortality, but is in all, and through all, and with all, 
Reason enlightens every man in the world; and, to conclude in 
the language which Cousin makes use of, it contemplates the in- 
finite from the bosom of the finite, attains the absolute in the 
individual, and participates in the two worlds which it connects. 
Jouffroy terminates the list of the Eclectic school. His pre- 
face to the translation of ‘ Stewart’s Sketches of Moral Phi- 
losophy,’ was written in answer to the dogmatising spirit of 
the present psychological school in France, and to assert, that 
there are facts of consciousness as convincing and as evident 
as those which are discovered by the microscope or the dis- 
secting knife. He coincides in the charge against the ideas 
of Bacon when applied to moral philosophy, though he admits 
with him, in natural science, that all which we can know of 
the reality is reduced to the facts observed, and to the in- 
ductions drawn from these facts; but this does not prevent him 
from believing that there are facts of another kind which are 
neither visible to the eye, tangible by the hand, nor discoverable 
in any way by sense, and which are yet capable of being 
known with absolute certainty, or at least with as much as in 
the natural sciences. The phenomena of consciousness are to 
him, in all respects, as undeniable, as facts which bring with 
them the evidence of sense. In the edition before us, several 
articles are introduced which did not appear in the first, amongst 
others, those upon Lancelin and Broussais, in the sensual, and 
three upon Ballanche and St. Martin, in the theological class. 
Laromiguiere has been changed from the first to the third divi- 
sion, and placed amongst the eclectics; and the opinions of 
Royer Collard and Cousin are more fully stated and examined. 
We shall, upon a future occasion, refer more particularly to the 
lectures of the latter, and to the notes of the former, appended 
to Jouffroy’s translation of Reid’s works, all of which have been 
lately published. Besides these additions, there is prefixed to 
the present work, a general outline of the state of opinions in 
France, from the Revolution down to the present day, wherein 
the 
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the author endeavours, and we think generally with success, 
to demonstrate the influence of the prevailing systems of phi- 
losophy upon the moral and political conduct of those in power, 
and to shew the general sympathy which exists between the 
philosophy and history of any given period. It is curious 
and instructive to trace how true this is, with reference to 
France, from the time when what is there termed ‘ Locke’s 
Philosophy,’ was introduced by Voltaire. Condillac first built 
upon it his ‘ Traité des Sensations ;’ and Helvetius and Holbach, 
afterwards, by an erroneous application of his principles, de- 
graded and discredited them. It is true, that Montesquieu as a 
Publicist, Rousseau as a Moralist, and Buffon as a Naturalist, 
were, in many instances, exceptions to the cold and dishearten- 
ing philosophy that prevailed; but when the Revolution broke 
out, the passions of men were too exclusively occupied by party 
considerations, to think either of materialist or other opi- 
nions, farther than as they were connected with political views, 
and the triumph of popular or monarchical principles. When 
the government afterwards became more settled, and the Insti- 
tute was founded, it was natural that philosophy should, in 
some degree, revive, and this was the case; but its character, in 
the first instance, was but little different from that which it had 
assumed before its temporary disappearance in the vortex of the 
Revolution. The first decided change in its tendency was to 
be discerned in the literary productions of the times, and in the 
works of moralists, more than in the writings of what might 
strictly be termed philosophers. Among those, who mainly 
contributed to purify and spiritualize the public mind and 
taste, were to be remarked Bernardin St. Pierre, Chateau- 
briand, and Madame de Staél. The views of Laromiguiere, 
Mainé de Biran, De Gerando, and others, though belonging 
nominally to the sensual school, were so far modifications of the 
doctrines of Condillac, that they likewise, in a certain degree, 
prepared the way for the adoption of opinions which, generally 
speaking, must be venerated and esteemed. We can only say, 
to conclude, that without agreeing in all of them, they have a 
strong claim upon our respect, were it only from their contrast- 
ing, in their consequences, so advantageously with the cheerless 
and selfish philosophy to which they are opposed. The mind, 
under one system, is satisfied and elevated, whilst under the 
other it is debased in this life, and annihilated in that which, we 
anxiously hope, is to follow. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Noticias Historicas de‘D. Gaspar Melchior de 
Jovellanos. Consagradas a sus respetables Cenizas. J.M. 
de A.M. 4to. Palma, 


2. Memorias para lu Vida del Excelentissimo Sener D. Gus- 
par Jovellanos, y Noticias analiticas de sus Obras. Por D. 
Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez. 12mo. Madrid. 


GASPAR Melchior de Jovellanos, as a writer, a magistrate, 

apublic man, and a patriot, is the most distinguished 
Spaniard of moderntimes. He was the foremost among those 
who encouraged the restoration of literary taste, which, in the 
reign of Charles III., received so remarkable an impulse ; and he, 
subsequently, paid the penalty of his zeal for public instruction, 
and of his incorruptibility and eminent knowledge, under the 
despotism of that ignorant and presumptuous minion, the Prince 
of the Peace—who, abusing the indolence of Charles and the 
weakness of the Queen, Maria Louisa, choked the good seed and 
blighted the opening blossom, which gave promise of a fruitful 
future for the civilization and prosperity of Spain. It was 
this individual, among Spanish enthusiasts, who plunged into 
the strife against Napoleon :—who with the highest moral 
and intellectual energy, combated usurpation, strengthened 
the powers of resistance, and, as it were, nationalized the 
manly and sacred war of liberty. By his great labours and 
eloquent reasoning, he taught his countrymen to feel that they 
fought for more than the vindication of outraged national dignity 
anda violated throne:—he shewed them the blessings of inde- 
pendence and the opportunity for recovering the public liberties, 
which had been trampled on and neglected during three centuries 
of despotism. He pointed out, moreover, the precise station 
which, in a moderate monarchy, those liberties ought to occupy, 
and what measures, according to the circumstances then pre- 
valent, it behoved Spain to adopt, in order to secure them, with 
every guarantee for the general good, and without prejudice to 
the interest of the established classes,—which, together with the 
indispensable addition of the hierarchy, ought to constitute the 
body politic of a nation. 

Nature had gifted Melchior Jovellanos with that fortunate dis- 
position of mind and body which is found in her most favoured 
children, and which causes, that, from the first step in the career 
of education, till the latest labours of literary life, each effort 
should induce evident progression, each new attempt be an acqui- 
sition for science, ae each enterprize a triumph of truth over 
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error, of solid and profitable erudition over vain and useless 
learning. By this, we would not advocate the infallibility of 
Jovellanos, in all that he proposed, undertook, or accomplished. 
But it may be said with the most rigorous truth, that he, whose 
works we are about to consider, possessed one of the amplest 
minds of modern times,—that he was one, moreover, who applied 
his vast and profound knowledge to the most various objects of 
practical and general utility. In all the tasks which he undertook, 
either voluntarily or at the request of the government, and of the 
learned bodies to which he belonged, he always overcame diffi- 
culties which would have deterred less energetic genius, and dis- 
played an immense erudition and acquaintance with precedents, 
bearing on the particular subject, as also a mode of treating it, 
at once philosophical, profound, and adapted to actual circum- 
stances. Never has any Spanish writer evinced a greater 
enthuiasm for the national glory, more strict impartiality in 
considering the errors and defects in Spanish literature, more 
firmness in pointing them out to the observation of the public 
and of the government, or more prudence, skill, and aptitude, 
in their correction and supply. 

The Spaniards are neither so ignorant, nor so prejudiced, as 
is gratuitously supposed by strangers in general; nor do they 
labour under any impediment in their moral or intellectual 
constitution, which should prevent them from keeping pace with 
the rapid progress of European cultivation. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, as many enlightened natives of that country 
have candidly confessed, that, generally speaking, inflated 
or blinded by their past glory, which was gained in a century 
less advanced, than the present, in social civilization, they are 
either not excited to emulation, or honestly believe that every 
thing is decided and taught in their own venerable volumes. 
Hence it is nothing uncommon to hear the natives of the Peninsula 
lament that these books are neglected by their countrymen and 
unknown among strangers ; but rarely do we find them desirous, 
or capable, of presenting a critical disquisition, or even a 
rational analysis of their vaunted productions of the past. In- 
deed, in Spain, that most essential branch of literature—sound, 
enlightened, and independent criticism, is lamentably neglected. 
But how can this be otherwise, when a fierce despotism scorches 
up the vigour of the mind, and the vilest superstition approxi- 
mates the noble and erect image of man to the filthy prostration 
of the beasts of the field ! 

This being the case, our readers will readily believe that a 
complete and well-arranged edition of the works of Jovellanos 
would, necessarily, prove one of the most signal benefits oe 
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could be conferred on his native country. If to this we 
add the consideration that, among Spanish writers, Jovellanos 
is, beyond all question, the most skilful manager of the beauti- 
ful Castilian language, giving to it that Ciceronian rotundity 
of which it is susceptible, and an euphony, flexibility, and rich- 
ness, peculiar to his own admirable style ; preserving the purity, 
as far as compatible with the necessity of introducing a cautious 
neology—it will be perceived that his works are deserving of 
popularity, in the most extended sense of the term. It is the 
more to be wished that they may become so, since one of the 
principal causes of the ignorance in which the lower classes of 
the Spanish population continue sunk, is, that there are not, 
among the many works deserving of general circulation, any 
placed within the reach of the humble reader, if we except the 
*Catecismo del P. Astete,’*—‘ El Egerzizio Cotidiano,’+— 
* El Aiio Christiano,’ {—and some others of the like kind.§ 

Of the many writings completed by the zealous and inde- 
fatigable Jovellanos, only a very small portion have been 
brought into public notice ; and though some of the academies 
and societies of which he ‘was a member, agreed to write the 
eulogy of one whom they so much and so justly esteemed, the 
project was not realized by all, nor, had it been so, could it have 
afforded any adequate idea of the extent and importance of his 
labours. ‘The Noticias Historicas, mentioned at the head of 
this article, are well written, and in a lively and interesting style. 
They, however, open with the first expulsion of Jovellanos 
from the Court, and silently pass over the period of his earlier 
studies, and of his connexion with the magistracy: the author 
contenting himself with giving the titles of some of the best 
(published) works of D. Melchior. The Memorias del Senor 
Cean Bermudez, the inseparable friend and assistant of Jovel- 
lanos from infancy, undoubtedly constitute the most. com- 
pendious and best arranged account of his life and the catalogue 
of his numerous writings. In the present article, we have had 
before us, not only the two works just mentioned, but also 
the principal part ‘of the published writings of Jov ovellanos, 


A very short explanation of the dogmas of the Catholic soend. 
+ A Common Prayer Book. 

Biography of the Saints, arranged for every day in the year. 

If even the desire we have here expressed concerning the works of Jovellanos were 
not justified by the generally felt necessity, it would be sufficient to remark, that Pope 
Leo XII. thought proper to include those works in the list of books prohibited by the 
Romish See. But we have the pleasure to add, for the honour of truth, and of the re- 
putation of this excellent writer, that neither the Madrid Government, nor the Com- 


mittee of Public Instruction, could be induced by the papist Nuncio to enforce the probi- 
bition in Spain, 


some 
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some of which, indeed, are extremely rare even in Spain* ; and 
from these sources we have compiled the biographical notice 
here presented to our readers. 

Don Gaspar de Jovellanos was a native of Gijon in the prin- 
cipality of the Asturias. He was descended from a noble family, 
and heir to a moderate fortune. Though originally intended 
for the ecclesiastical profession, he, at length, embraced that of 
jurisprudence by the advice of his friends, and of his uncle, the 
Duke of Losada, by whom he was partronized on his introduc- 
tion at Court. Having finished his elemental education in 
Gijon, he proceeded to the Universities of Oviedo, Avila, and 
Alcala, where he was first ‘ colegial.’ In his twenty-fourth year 
he was magistrate in the court of Seville, where, according to 
his own confession, he received the first ray of that scientific 
knowledge, which, at a later period, he so successfully applied 
at Madrid, both for the benefit of his native province, and of 
all Spain. 

On his appointment to the magistracy at Seville, he pre- 
sented himself, at the metropolis, to receive the orders of the 
President of the Castilian Council, the celebrated Conde de 
Aranda, When the noble saw the gay and youthful figure of 
the new functionary, and the profusion of fine hair with which 
he was adorned, he thus addressed him: ‘ Are you, Sir, provided 
with a sandy periwig, that you may be encasqued like the other 
counsellors? But no, Sir, you shall not cut off your locks: I 
forbid it. Let your hair be fashioned after the style of the mem- 
bers of the parliament of Paris, whilst your colleagues continue 
a custom which adds nothing to the dignity of the gown.’ Nor, 
indeed, would his young and handsome person have suited well 
with this affected semblance of age and fastidious gravity. 

‘ Jovellanos,’ says Bermudez, ‘was rather above than below the 
middle size ; of a light figure, his head erect, his face fair and florid, 
eyes lively, legs and arms well formed, feet and hands like those 
of a woman, and gait naturally firm and graceful, though some 
have attributed it to affectation. He was neat and elegant in his 
dress, sober in his diet; courteous and affable in familiar intercourse, 
which he sweetened by an agreeable voice, and an elegant persuasive- 
ness with persons of either sex, who approached him ; and if ever 

* The publications alluded to are the following: Memoria sobre Jas diversiones 
publicas, 8vo. Madrid, 1812, Elogio de Carlos III, 12mo, Madrid, 1789. Elogio de 
Don Ventura Rodriguez ilustrado con notas, 12mo., Madrid, 1790. Informe en al Espe- 
diente de la lei Agraria, 4to., Lerida, 1815. Carta Historica-artistica sobre el Edifizio 
de la Lonja de Mallorca, 8vo., Palma, 1812, Memorias Historicas sobre ei Castillo de 
Bellver en la isla de Mallorca, 4to, Palma., 1813. Memoria de Jovellanos a sus Com- 


riotas, 2 vols, 4to., Corunna, 1811, 2% Delinquente Honrado, Comedia, 12mo., 
adrid, 1803. 
he 
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he unbent himself more freely, it was with those of talent and edu- 
cation, but never with the ignorant or profligate. Above all, he was 
generous, magnificent, and even prodigal in proportion to his means; 
religious without prejudice ; ingenious and single-hearted, a lover of 
truth, order, and justice ; firm in his resolves, but invariably mild 
and benign to his opponents; grateful to his benefactor, indefati- 
gable iu study, and strong in enduring fatigue.’—p. 12. 

‘ Friendship was ever the ruling passion which subdued all others 
in the gentle breast of this admirable individual. ‘Thus, not only 
for the illustrious Conde de Cabarrus, whose fall and persecution 
led to the first disgrace of Jovellanos, but also for many other esti- 
mable citizens, who suffered from the poisoned darts of ministerial 
perfidy, he encountered, with the fortitude of a Cato, all the anger of 
the Court, and the thunders of the throne, without, for a moment, 
loosening the tender ties of affection which bound him to, or regarding 
with lukewarmness, those connexions which, to him, seemed never 
more sacred and honourable, than when drawing down torrents of 
calamity on the faithful friend.’-—( Notic. Hist. p. 6.) 


In several of his works, but especially in the Memorial 
addressed to his Compatriots, there are passages truly inspiring, 
when he takes occasion to speak of the tender warmth of friend- 
ship or of gratitude; and on such occasions it would seem, 
that, in order to give expression to his gentle and exalted 
sentiments, he is animated with the most pathetic, majestic, and 
divine eloquence of which the Castilian language is susceptible. 
His whole life was one continued proof of disinterestedness 
and generous self-denial, and of an absolute devotion to the 
good of his fellow-creatures, and to the progress of Instruction. 
In Seville, he refused to accept the fees belonging to his office, 
as a magistrate, and the authority of the president was ne- 
cessary to dissuade him from this generous innovation, with 
which his colleagues declined to coincide. Whatever he 
saved by his economy, was employed in the advancement of the 
‘Instituto Asturiano,’ and of other establishments and objects 
of public benefit ; and when elected representative for Asturias, 
in the Central Junta, he relinquished the salary attached to that 
office, in favour of the provincial funds for resisting the French 
invasion. Shortly after his retirement from this painful duty, 
he had not asum sufficient to defray his travelling expenses from 
Cadiz to Asturias, and accepted twelve thousand reals (£120) 
from an old and affectionate servant, who never had left him. 
And yet, by one of those monstrous incongruities which dis- 
tinguish revolutions, we find, that this virtuous and incor- 
ruptible patriot was included in the charge of peculation brought 
against the Central Junta ! 

In the records of the Court of Seville, indubitable evidence 


may 
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may be found of the beneficial administration of justice by this 
young magistrate, in regulating the police, in softening the 
rigour of that horrible system of torture which he was unable 
wholly to abolish, notw ithstanding his incessant and energetic 
expostulations, and in improving the discipline of the prisons, 
which he considered to be places of security, but not of punish- 
ment. He was equally indefatigable on all matters connected 
with civil government, which, according to the organization of 
the public administration of Spain, is within the sphere of the 
magisterial duties. Thus it was that he became sensible of 
the necessity of improving his previous studies, and of com- 
mencing new ones, as admitted by himself in an eloquent 
discourse which he afterwards wrote, upon Civil Economy. 

‘ With the obligation,’ he says, ‘born with every man of contri- 
buting to the welfare of his fellow men, is also born that of conse- 
crating his talents and acquirements to this great object ; and this 
obligation bas decided my choice of studies ever since my election 
has been free. In my boyhood and early youth, I was constrained to 
follow the established method of the public schools; and whoever 
is acquainted with those methods, will know how reluctantly I must 
have sacrificed so much time in their prosecution. Destined very early 
for a public office, I was no less constrained to cultivate with equal 
sacrifice the study for that purpose ; for the idea of the inutility of ju- 
risprudence among us can only be dispelled by an application to that 
study. It is jurisprudence which, exercising the reason, rouses all its 
energies, extricating it from its many trammels, convincing it that a 
knowledge of our laws, and the art of applying them to the affairs of 
life, or to regulate these, in default of legislation, by the principles of 
natural justice, which is the sole object of the juris-consult, is im- 
peratively necessary. To this conviction follows, naturally, another, 
due also tothe same study. Whatever is found re-united therein, is 
directed to the dissolving of particular contentions by the laws, and 
never to the formation of laws for the carrying on of such contentions. 
Nevertheless, a nation where culture, commerce, navigation, and in- 
dustry are progressive—a nation which is reforming its ancient in- 
stitutions and establishing new—a nation, in fine, which improves 
itself, and endeavours to ameliorate its political condition, will con- 
stantly require fresh laws ; and the science from which their prin- 
ciples, and the mode of applying them, should be.gathered, is utterly 
foreign to our common jurisprudence. This conviction gave to my 
studies more determined direction, because enumerating the great and 
various acquirements requisite in the science of legislation, I found 
that by far the most important and essential of all was that of civil 
and political economy; because this latter science, relating as it 
does to the sources of public prosperity, and of the means of diffu- 
sing its benefits, must be constantly consulted in the repeal of use- 
less or mischievous laws, and in the passing of those which are ne- 
cessary and beneficial. This, therefore, should form the first consi- 
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deration in the studies of a magistrate, in order that, when consulted 
by the government, he may be competent to give the information, 


and furnish the means necessary for contributing to the prosperity 
of the state.’ 


From this period Jovellanos directed all his attention to his 
personal improvement, xot only in political economy, but in all 
the other branches of that vast and profound knowledge which 
he succeeded in attaining. As the constant tendency of his 
benevolent desires was to the sacred object of public utility, 
there is hardly a department of the executive government w hich 
he failed to examine and study in all its details. Thus, at Se- 
ville, we find him almost simultaneously addressing, in the 
name of the Court, a most learned memorial on the Montes Pios 
to the Council of Castille, and reading a discourse no less 
learned and eloquent on the situation of the hospitals as regarded 
the salubriousness of the city, and also presenting another me- 
morial, which was much celebrated, on the state of medicine, 
and of the study of that science at the univ ersity. Shortly after- 
wards, he wrote to the celebrated Campomanes a letter, illus- 
trative of the valuable and ancient work of Louis Valle de la 
Carde, on the Montes de Piedad. Adding constantly to his stores 
of knowledge, he accumulated that vast and wonderful learning 
which was afterwards so effective in the various patriotic socie- 
ties of which he became a member, and more especially in that 
of economy in the Madrid district, in the department of agri- 
culture, in the supreme junta of commerce and revenue, and in 
numerous other corporations and offices for which he laboured, 
in putting forth a great variety of discourses, memorials, and 
expositions. On these several subjects, we can do no more 
than to refer our readers to the account given of them in the 
work of Seflor Cean Bermudez, p. 127 et seq. 

But, following the course of his labours on political economy, 
we cannot refrain from noticing shertly his celebrated ‘ Me- 
morial on the Expediency of the Agrarian Law,’—a_ work 
which has commanded the esteem of foreigners, and which of 
itself deserves a detailed analysis. In it, he seeks to de- 
scribe on solid grounds taken from the national history and 
the social constitution, and conveyed in a lively and animated 
style, those causes, physical, moral, and political, which have 
led to the present debasement and neglect of agriculture in 
Spain. After having pointed out the evil, he, in the same me- 
morial, firmly proposes to the government, which had originated 
the inquiry, and to whom the economical society of Madrid 
spoke by the mouth of Jovellanos, all those remedies which 
could raise Spain to abundance, and to the summit of prosperity. 


Though 
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Though we cannot give an extended notice of this admirable 
production, yet we have copied the following passage with 
which it concludes, because in it he recapitulates the abuses 
and remedies which are pointed out in the Memorial :— 

‘If it would please your Excellencies, —says he, addressing the 
Council of Castille, ‘ abolish at a blow all the barbarous laws 
which condemn to perpetual sterility so many of our waste lands ; 
those which expose private property to become the prey of rapa- 
ciousness or indolence ;* those which, preferring flocks to men, 
have had more care of the wool that clothed them than of the grain 
that nourished them ;+ those which, confining the possession of pri- 
vate property to the eternal hands of a few corporate and powerful 
bodies, thus fetter the freedom of property and of its productions, 
and remove from it the capital and industry of the nation ;{ those 
which have a similar effect, by impeding the free trade in the fruits 
of the soil, and those which, by imposing a direct burthen on the 
consumer, combine in themselves all the fatal influences of all the 
others.§ Let your Excellencies instruct the class of proprietors in 
that useful science on which is founded the prosperity of states, and 
at the same time perfect the means of instruction among the labour- 
ing classes, in order that they may derive some light from the in- 
vestigations of the learned. In fine, let your Excellencies induce 
the public spirit, and, if it may be said, force it to assist the exertions 
of individual interest, or, at all events, not to frustrate them. Thus 
can your Excellencies complete the grand enterprise in which you 
have so long laboured ; thus will it correspond with the public ex- 
pectation, and fulfil the deep and valuable confidence which the na- 
tion feels, and has always felt, in your wisdom and zeal.’—Agrarian 
Law, p. 190. 

The improver of his private studies, the severe cultivator of 
his intellectual faculties, the wise and ardent patriot, who di- 
rected all the exertions of his incessant and tiiversal application 
to the welfare of his country, could not but display in whatever 
he wrote the same perspicuity in unfolding inveterate faults and 
defects, and the same fortitude in proposing, and frequently in 
applying, the requisite remedies. Thus, it may be said that, in 
all his works, even in those which were undertaken as a relax- 
ation, he invariably evinced the twofold merit—of explaining, 
with precision and skill, the whole history of any evil, and of 
proposing and facilitating the remedy, and pointing out its 
efficacy, and indubitable results. 


* Alluding to the mischievous prohibition against inclosing the lands of private 
property. 
+ Alluding to the injurious privileges of the proprietors of cattle and. pasture land. 


} Auding to the right of inheritance and of property by mortmain as ligable to 


the clergy or the friars. ‘* 
§ Alluding to the unjust monopoly of the societies and corporations, 


Without 
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Without ever losing sight of the weighty concerns to which 
he had dedicated his life, still, both in his youth and maturer 
years, he found some moments to devote to the Muses. ‘The 
severity of his studies, and the grave importance of his views in 
every thing which he embraced, seduced him from the charms 
of lyrical poetry which he had cultivated in his early years; but 
during his magisterial career at Seville, stimulated by the 
learned and amiable Don Pablo Olavide, whose social circle 
comprised many individuals of elegant taste and learning, he 
secured to himself some considerable applause from the votaries 
of the ‘ belles lettres.’ His many excellent contributions, the pro- 
tection which he afforded, tothis branch of literature, andthe signal 
services which he rendered in the reformation of Spanish poetry, 
entitle him to rank with his distinguished co-operators Melen- 
dez, Quintana, Gonzalez, and Cienfuegos, who, abandoning the 
exclusively amatory style, employed their genius on grave and 
patriotic subjects, with a view to the improvement of morals, the 
inculcation of virtuous principles, and the achievement of honour- 
able fame. In several of his letters on these points, addressed to 
Melendez and to P. Gonzalez, the worthy rival of the father 
Luis de Leon, he shews how materially the harmony and sono- 
rousness of verse must gain by the judicious varying of thecesura, 
adding also numerous other observations on taste and art in ver- 
sification, and thus contributing to the progress which Cas- 
tillian poetry was then making at Salamanca, and of which ob- 
servations Moratin has availed himself so skilfully in his metrical 
structure and changeful cadences. With his comedy,* ‘ El 
Delincuente Honrado,’ he wrote an essay on the drama; and 
also one on tragedy affixed to ‘ El Pelayo.’+ This was after- 
wards surreptitiously published with the name of ‘ Munuza.’ He 
wrote two excellent satires in blank verse (verso suelto), on the 
corruption of the young nobility of both sexes, several philoso- 
phical epistles in the same metre, some lively satirical composi- 
tions on the great contest between the Romanticists, defended by 
Huerta, and the Classicists, supported by Iriarte ; the translation 
of the first canto of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and some other 
fugitive pieces. In his latter years, his poetical enthusiasm was 
rekindled on beholding his native province invaded by the French, 
when it gave expression to an energetic and martial song ad- 
dressed to the Asturians. 

At Seville, Jovellanos found himself surrounded by scholars 


* The object of this piece was to demonstrate the injustice and impolicy of a royal 
edict just issued, declaring duelling a capital crime. ‘ a iat 
+ A subject truly national, treating of the insurrection against the Moorish domination. 
VOL, IV,—NO, VII. G and 
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and sincere friends, with whom he enjoyed the delights and the 
calm beauties of the surrounding country. The universal esteem 
of the public rewarded his many virtues, and he seemed to have 
nothing left to desire, when his felicity was interrupted by an 
order, requiring his attendance at Madrid, to undertake the duties 
of chief judge of the King’s court, which dignity his Sovereign 
conferred upon him in the year 17 78. At the metropolis he culti- 
vated the friendship of the most distinguished men who formed 
the literary circle of the illustrious Campomanes. Here he figst 
became acquainted with Don Francisco Cabarrus, whose simi< 
larity of views, on certain points connected with public economy, 
gave rise to a friendship which mainly contributed to the subse- 
quent misfortunes and persecutions of Jovellanos. Campo- 
manes, then president of the Historical Academy, proposed 
Jovellanos as a member, and from the day of his election i innu- 
merable charges and commissions were intrusted to him, all of 
which he executed with admirable tact, evincing a familiarity 
with the national history and antiquities, fully equal to that 
already Gaglay ed by him in other branches of literature and 
science.* 

During the stay of Jovellanos at Madrid, all the academies and 
literary societies were anxious to secure him as a member, and 
to profit by his wonderful talents and acquirements ; andin none 
of these learned corporations did he fail to ratify, by assiduous 
and important labours, the high opinion which had been formed 
of his knowledge, eloquence, and patriotic zeal. The council of 
Military Orders, in which he shortly afterwards obtained a seat, 
employed him in the most arduous commissions, such as visit- 
ing the several colleges in their dependency, the regulation of 
studies, the arrangement of the valuable archives at Ucles, and 
the execution of a map of the various territories belonging to the 
Military Orders of the Spanish peninsula, These were executed 
with fidelity. Of the extent and importance of the labours per- 
formed by him forthe Spanish academy, and for that of San Fer- 
nando, ample proof may be found; the archives of both corpora- 
tions being enriched by his eloquent discourses, and rich and 


* Of these works we shall here particularly notice only the ‘ Treatise on the Popular 
Diversions,’ written by command of the council of Castill. This curious and valuable 
essay is one of those most honourable to the learning and liberal views of Jovellanos. It 
is divided into two parts—the first confined to a description of the origin of public games 
in Spain, and of their progress down to the present time ; the second pointing out the in- 
fluence which they might have on the general good, and describing the means which, ia 
his opinion, would be most conducive to so desirable an end. The mention of these two 
objects must suffice to create a curiosity concerning so interesting a work, and we venture 
to assert that he who devotes a few hours to its attentive perusal will have no reason to 
wegret any sacrifice of time, 
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judicious illustrations of ancient works, with critical essays on 
various branches of learning. No less strenuous were his 
exertions for the fulfilment of the duty confided to him by go- 
vernment in tracing a new road from Leon to Oviedo, and from 
Oviedo to Gijon, his native province, where, during some months, 
he remained for this purpose closely occupied with bestowing 
encouragement on public works, popular industry, the exporta- 
tion of coal, and the establishment of schools for experimental 
sgjence, in order thus to cement that grand project of the Astu- 
rian Institute, which, more than any, occupied his laborious life, 
and formed the subject of constant and unwearied care. On 
his return to Madrid he urged the execution of these great enter- 
prises, and continued to be the most active and useful member 
of the many scientific and learned bodies to which he belonged. 
He was, at the same time, occupied with the defence of his 
intimate friend the Count Cabarrus, whose persecutions com- 
menced, when, as patron of the Bank of San Carlos, he refused 
to lend himself to the caprices, by which the queen and her satel- 
lites sought to abuse this national establishment. ‘thence ori« 
ginated the resentments of that infatuated woman an d her para- 
mour, who subsequently became so enraged against this great 
Spanish patriot of modern times. 

Vindictiveness and rancour were not tardy in making an 
additional victim of one who so openly defended the object 
of their rage. It was resolved, at all hazards, to remove Jovel- 
lanos from the Court, and pretexts were sought to supply the 
place of justifiable reasons. After a vague and insignificant 
commission, for reforming the Colleges of Military Orders in 
Salamanca, had been given to him, he was entrusted with one 
less worthy of the magisterial dignity—that of visiting and 
examining the Coal Mines in the principality of Asturias, Re- 
solved that his country should reap some advantage from this 
unworthy plan of persecution, Jovellanos succeeded in esta- 
blishing at Gijon, in 1794, the Asturian Institute—a foundation 
every way worthy of the enlightenment of our age. It was 
opened to the public, with an inaugural oration pronounced 
by the founder, and distinguished by all his peculiar learning and 
eloquence. His plan was not limited to the confines of Asturias. 
He intended the Institute at Gijon as an example calculated to 
shew the fruits which might be expected throughout the king- 
dom of Spain, if her Gothic universities and colleges could be 
superseded by establishments for education on a system corre- 
sponding with the progress of the age ; for, as he himself had said, 
when addressing the government on the means of diffusing 
useful knowledge— 
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‘While the Spanish universities remain what they are, and what 
they ever have been until now; while they continue to be tyrannized 
over by the scholastic spirit, never can the experimental sciences 
flourish there. Each is animated by a distinct object, a distinct cha- 
racter, a distinct method, and a distinct spirit, rendering them mutually 
opposed and incompatible—a truth confirmed by long and sorrowful 
experience. The application of the intellectual faculties to scientific 
research may not be unattainable among us—may one day be the 
object of the vigilant care of your Excellencies, who so sincerely 
apply yourselves to the improvement of public education; but in 
order to arrive at this point, so worthy of our wishes, it will be 
necessary to begin by a total reform of the system actually prevalent 
in our public schools.’— Lei Agraria, p. 155. 

Thus, thirty years ago, spoke this wise Spaniard of the back- 
ward state of instruction among his countrymen. ‘The Asturian 
Institution still exists, notwithstanding the revolutionary strug- 
gles which have devastated Spain. 

In the midst of these elevated occupations, he was suddenly 
called to fill the exalted station for which his talents and virtues 
so eminently qualified him; though these noble qualities were 
incompatible with the corruption and dangers surrounding it. 
Whether it was that the government had a lucid interval, or 
that court intrigue had been at work, the nation unexpectedly 
beheld Jovellanos dignified with the rank of Minister of Grace 
aud Justice.* He retained this office only a few months, but in 
that short period he fully answered the high opinion which 
he had previously secured, by his conduct as a magistrate, as a 
scholar, and as a private citizen. He was constant in his bene- 
ficent endeavours for the diffusion of general instruction; and 
in a memorial addressed to the king on this subject, he uses 
the following language, which is valuable for the right under- 
standing of the literary history of Spain, and of the present state 
of its mental improvement. 


‘Taking a view of all the subjects entrusted to me, one has chiefly 
arrested my attention ; one which, by its general influence, is most 
worthy of the consideration of your majesty, and demands the most 
expeditious remedy. I speak of public instruction—the progress of 
which causes the prosperity, and its backwardness the debasement 
and ruin of nations. It is no longer a problem, but a truth, univer- 
sally recognized, that this instruction is the general means of national 
prosperity; and that thus, people are powerful or weak, happy or 
unfortunate, according as they are enlightened or ignorant. But 
when I speak of public instruction, I understand not that which 
may be generally comprised under this title, but that good and bene- 
ficial kind of instruction, which, as it were, holds in its hands the 

* Home Secretary. 
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keys of prosperity. In the empire of the sciences, there are more 
opinions than truths; and such is the extravagance of mankind, that 
even from among the number of truths which they have discovered, 
they do not always adopt those which may be the most useful to 
them as men, or as citizens. I speak then of that instruction, which 
seeks and discovers the useful branches of knowledge, and knows 
how to apply them, by anticipation, to the wants of nations. And 
how is it that we should be without this sort of instruction? Is 
there any country which excels us in the number of its literary 
institutions ? None have more establishments for the higher studies 
and latinity—none so many for philosophy, medicine, theology, and 
jurisprudence—none so great a number of universities, colleges, 
seminaries, and houses of tuition—none, in fine, so many places, 
foundations, and resources dedicated to public instruction. The 
cause then of our ignorance cannot be in the neglect of the subject, 
but in the means employed for its promotion. 

‘There was a time when Spain, emerging from the obscure ages, 
dedicated herself with anxious care to literary cultivation. Con- 
vinced, at the outset, that human establishments were founded in the 
productions of antiquity, she sought to know them, and knowing 
them, sought to publish and illustrate them, and having published 
them, she rested with preference on those in which genius shone 
most brightly, and taste and imagination were most seducing. In 
these works, not truth, but elegance was sought, and the rays of 
genius, which shone in them, were followed, while useful sciences 
were neglected. Spain consequently became a humanist, and, making 
great progress in philology, poetry, rhetoric, and history, hardly 
admitted within the circle of her studies those on which one day 
were to depend her prosperity and glory. 

* After this period, came the time when religious danger occupied all 
her attention and study. The season of heresies arrived, and the sects 
were so much the more dangerous to states, as they, occupying them- 
selves with discussions on the rights of princes and nations, appeared 
to attack public authority, and present the horrible aspect of anarchy 
and confusion. From this moment, ecclesiastical sciences have merited 
all the care of Spain, and the progresses made therein can be seen 
in the Council of Trent, and the great works which have descended 
to us. At this period our universities arose—formed for the same 
object, and upon the same taste. Originally they consisted of a few 
clerical bodies, and as such were established by papal authority. In 
the “ asignaturas” of these colleges, theology and canonical law 
always held the first place. Philosophy was cultivated solely asa pre- 
liminary to these sciences; and even medicine and jurisprudence 
would have been neglected, had it been possible for men, in their 
love for life and property, to forget the means of defending them. 

‘I shall not here speak of thefaults of this same instruction ; faults, 
in part, proceeding from the then general state of literature in 
Europe, and partly inherent in the very constitution of those bodies. 
In the renovation of study, the literary world was peripatetic, = 
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the scholastic method, its illegitimate offspring, commenced instruc- 
tion throughout all, The nations all, sooner or later, cast off this 
yoke, and, if our own feel it still, it is not that it is disinclined to 
enter on the right path. But, should I speak of the mischievous 
error, which has been the origin of so many evils, of the disregard 
or total neglect with which, in this plan of instruction, the useful 
sciences were treated? The two chief branches of speculative and 
practical philosophy, the abstract and natural sciences, were therein 
utterly neglected and forgotten. If, in some few universities, the 
study of mathematics was instituted, the predilection for other 
studies, and the ecclesiastical domination, caused it to be depreciated ; 
and if physics were cultivated, it was only speculatively, and in order 
to perpetuate principles which experience should have pronounced 
to be ridiculous and vain. In fine, the mathematics, at our univer- 
sities, serve only for the making of almanacks—physics to reduce 
component principles to nothing.'— Bermudez, Mem. 


Corresponding to this true picture of what public instruction 
had been, and, in great part, still isin Spain—that is to say, 
dependant on the caprice or influence of the government—is 
what Jovellanos also says, in his Eulogy of Charles IIl.—a 


master-piece in its way, for it procured for him the palm of 
academical eloquence, 


* Useful sciences,’ he says, ‘ economical principles, a general spirit 
of enlightenment; herein, behold what Spain will have owed to the 
reign of Charles III. If any one doubt that, by these, the happiness 
of the state is denoted, let him turn his eyes to the sorrowful epochs 
when Spain lived sunk in superstition and ignorance. What a 
grievous and revolting spectacle! Religion, sent from Heaven to 
enlighten and console mankind, but perverted by interest to per- 
secution and delusion ;—anarchy usurping the place of order :—the 
chief of the state, either a tyrant or a tool of the nobility :—the 
people, like so many hordes, given over to the cupidity of their 
rulers;—indigence laden with the public charges, and opulence 
entirely free from them, and authorized to aggravate their weight :— 
the laws openly resisted, or insolently trampled on:—justice despised : 
—the reins of morality loosened, and all objects of public order and 
public good buried in confusion and disorganization ;—and where, 
where then, was that spirit to which the nations subsequently owed 
their prosperity? Spain continued, for some ages, sunk in this abyss ; 
but at the dawn of the sixteenth century, the sovereign had 
regained his authority ; the nobles suffered a curtailment of their 
privileges, and the people become secure of a fair representation : 
the tribunals repeated the voice of the laws, and the operation of 
justice ; and agriculture, industry, commerce, all prospered under 
the protection of order. What human power could have been able 
to precipitate Spain from the pinnacle of greatness to which she 
then arrived, if the spirit of real enlightenment had taught her how 
to preserve what she had thus rapidly acquired ? 


‘ Spain 
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‘Spain has not despised literature ; no, rather by this very path does 
she aspire to fame, Butalas! what useful truths has she yet reaped as 
the fruit of the vigils of her scholars? What have availed her the 
ecclesiastical studies, in which clerical subtleties have occupied all 
the attention due to morality and divinity? What jurisprudence, 
persevering on the one hand in multiplying laws, and on the other 
in leaving their import to arbitrary interpretation ? What the natural 
sciences, known only by the ridiculous abuse made of them in astro- 
logy and chemistry? What, in fine, the mathematics, cultivated 
only speculatively, and never applied to the benefit of mankind ? 
And, if utility be the best standard of merit, what is due to so many 
names which we are constantly citing to flatter our indolence and 
pride? Among all their studies, we look in vain for civil economy, 
a science which teaches how to rule, the principles of which have not 
yet, like those of politics, been a prey to corruption ; and the progress 
of which is due, exclusively, to the philosophy of the present age. 
And what the amount of truths and intelligence contained in our 
civil economy, when its very study had birth in the bosom of igno- 
rance and disorder? Can we ever dignify it with an honourable 
name? Vacillating in its principles, absurd in its deductions, 
doubtful in its calculations, and as confused in its knowledge of evils 
as in the choice of remedies, scarcely does it offer to us one single 
sound maxim of good government. Every economist formed his 
separate system, each deriving the science from a different origin, 
and invariably disagreeing in the elements ; each pursued his object 
by a separate path. There is not an evil, error, or abuse, which has 
not singly been impugned. The wealth of the ecclesiastical body, the 
poverty of the religious orders, the taxes, the assizes, the courts, the 
sumptuary extravagance, all are examined, calculated, reproved, but 
none are remedied. Causes are confounded with effects : none touch 
the origin of the evil—none apply a remedy to the root; and while 
Germany, Flanders, and Italy, were burying the citizens, draining 
the treasuries, and consuming the substance and resources of the 
state, this nation was writhing, under the hands of the empyrics who 
had undertaken her cure. To such a sad and horrible condition had 
false studies reduced our country, when, in the seventeenth century, 
the Austrian dynasty expired.'—Elog. de Carlos IIL. p. 12. 

In order to proceed rapidly in the path which, in conformity 
with these principles and opinions he could do no less than 
adopt, the new minister endeavoured to lay the axe to the root 
of the evil, reforming the inquisition, preparing the re-organiza- 
tion of studies in the university of Salamanca, that they might 
serve as an example to the other universities of Spain, and to 
induce the King to discard his pernicious favourite. But this 
design, which at first appeared probable, and on the success 
of which that of the two others depended, unfortunately failed, 
and, as may be naturally supposed, the power of Godoy having 
thus gained height and insolence, Jovellanos quitted the mi- 
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nistry. Confined to the Asturias, with the dignity and salary of 
a counsellor of state, he returned to the direction and encourage- 
ment of his favourite institute at Gijon, and to the fulfilment of 
the commissions of roads, investigation of the coal mines, and 
other works of public utility, which, by command of the govern- 
ment, he had in progress, when nine months previously he was 
appointed to the ministerial office. He continued two years and 
a half completing his excellent plans for public instruction and 
many other literary and philosophical labours, of which his bio- 
grapher Cean Bermudez treats in detail ; but, at length, the court 
serpent, as he advanced in favour, discharged his vindictive 
venom on the man who had dared to resist his unjustifiable 
sway. Jovellanos was arrested in his house, in the name of the 
King, by the governor of Asturias, and conducted, as a public 
criminal, through Leon, Castille, Navarre, Arragon, and Cata- 
lonia, under the strictest surveillance, and escorted by a com- 
pany of horse to the gates of Barcelona, where, with the same 
rigour, he was forced to embark for the place of his confinement 
at the monastery of Valldemosa in the island of Majorca. The 
kind treatment which he experienced by the monks, softened the 
hardships of the local authorities, who were the instruments of 
the rancorous Godoy. Hardly had he recovered from the 
fatigues and cares consequent on this sudden measure, when 
he memorialized the King in two respectful, yet energetic, 
representations on his innocence, and craved to be judged 
by the competent tribunal. The result of this step was only 
an increase of rigour, injustice, and violence,—which even 
reached the person of that individual who had undertaken 
to place in the hands of the King those petitions of an innocent 
exile. Jovellanos was then closely incarcerated in the castle of 
Bellver in the same island, and rigorously watched, deprived of 
all outward communication, and even the implements of writing. 
Such an accumulation of injuries and hardships at length 
assailed his health, and he solicited permission to bathe in the sea. 
‘ The governement consented to this request,’ says Jovellanos 
himself, but appointed for the baths a spot exposed to the view 
of the passengers on the public road of Portupi, and the most 
indecent precautions for guarding me, so that I indignantly 
refused this relief, preferring to deprive myself of it rather than 
to be an object of pity and contempt to the people.’ 

These vexations continued till the year 1806, when they were 
somewhat moderated, the prisoner being permitted the enjoy- 
ment of pure air, the use of some books, and the intercourse with 
a few educated persons of the capital, who visited and diverted 
him. At this time he dedicated himself to the collection of ma- 
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terials for a civil history of Majorca, thus proving that, under 
all the vicissitudes of life, he could render the circumstances 
which surrounded him subservient to the interests of his nation 
and of literature. Converting his walks into beneficent visita- 
tions, he alleviated the miseries of the poor out of his own scanty 
means, and by his gentle and affectionate discourses ; or he la- 
boured in the Flora Bellverica, which he wrote in Latin, Major- 
quan, and Castilian. Here too he composed the historical 
memoirs which describe, with the skill of an artist, the public 
edifices of Palma. 

Nor were these the first occasions on which he had given va- 
luable evidence of his deep knowledge and elegant taste in the 
fine arts. All, professors and amateurs , join in admiration of the 
discourse delivered by him in the public Junta at the distribution 
of the prizes in the academy of S. Fernando, on the 14th July, 
1781. <A few years later he was commissioned by the same 
academy to furnish materials for the publication, which, under the 
auspices of the government, was then intended to be made of 
the Arabic antiquities of Granada and Cordoba. On this occa- 
sion Jovellanos suggested the propriety of sending a trustworthy 
artist to each of those cities. This suggestion was supported 
by the academy ; but the government thought that such preci- 
sion would delay the publication of the engravings, which was 
therefore commenced precipitately, and is much inferior to the 
more recent work of Mr. Murphy, a British architect, who 
examined the Arabic monuments in question, and whose labours 
are deserving of unqualified approbation.* 

Jovellanos then, indeed, deserves the honourable title of 
cultivator and enthusiastic protector of these noble arts ; for he 
it was, who stimulated their study in Spain, and induced the 


* We may here also particularly mention Jovellanos’ eulogy of the celebrated architect, 
Don Ventura Rodriguez, which was read in the Royal Society of Madrid, Speaking of the 
admirable notes to this production, Bermudez says, ‘ In them was determined the origin 
of architecture, till then unknown, and vulgarly supposed to be Gothic or German. Jo- 
vellanos styles it wdtramarine, proving that the crusaders brought it from Palestine, and all 
the learned, who have read this opinion, have coincided with it. Rarely do we fiud such 
examination of various authors, such learning, delicacy of remark, probable deductions 
and conjectures and well-grounded decisions, as are united by Jovellanos in these notes, 
and which have gained for them the approval and admiration of all the intelligent critics 
of Europe.’— Berm. p. 320. 

During his confinement at Majorca he also wrote a highly curious dissertation ‘ On 
English Architecture and the so called Gothic.’ All the information in this work is de- 
rived from that of M. Ferri de St, Constant, entitled ‘ Londres et les Anglais;’ but the 
order and clearness of the arrangement, and the appropriate value of the accompanying 
comments, give to this publication the rank of an original work. He treats of the origin 
of English architecture, tracing it back to the time of the Druids, and dividing it into 
Saxon, Gothic, and modern. Some edifices, corresponding with the respective epochs, 
are particularly described, especially that of St. Paul’s in London, and some others of the 
seventeenth century. 
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establishment of schools for teaching them publicly. In two 
eloquent dissertations, he defended the freedom which they 
ought to enjoy. On this interesting subject, he had a corre- 
spondence with Don Antonio Ponz, author of the valuable Viaje 
de Espana, to whom he addressed ten letters full of valuable 
notes and observations, which he had made on his many journeys 
through the various provinces of the kingdom, 

He had been for seven years confined at Majorca, when 
Godoy, having been deposed from his unnatural elevation, by 
the revolution of 1808, and Ferdinand VII. having ascended 
the throne, a royal order arrived for his release, couched in very 
brief terms, simply declaring, ‘that his majesty permitted 
him to return to Madrid.’ This intelligence, though joyful in 
itself, was not communicated in a manner satisfactory to the 
magnanimous feelings of Jovellanos, and he, without delay, 
addressed to the king a full exposition of his case, soliciting an 
express acknowledgment of his services, the annulment of the 
proceedings against him, the restitution of his papers, and in- 
demnification to those individuals who had suffered in his cause. 
The memorial had no effect, for when the petitioner arrived at 
Madrid, Ferdinand was no longer on the throne. Jovellanos 
was preparing to proceed to Asturias, when the Spanish insur- 
rection against France prepared that terrific revolution, the 
results of which are not yet decided in the Peninsula. From 
this period, Jovellanos is his own historian. Did our limits 
allow, we should shape our narrative by the beautiful memoir, 
which, a few months before his death, he produced in defence 
of the Central Junta. This is unquestionably the most perfect 
of the published works of the author. Interesting in its narra- 
tive, and most important as a piece of contemporaneous history, 
full ‘of the soundest principles of constitutional right, developed 
both in the body of the work and in the valuable documents 
which constitute the appendix, and written with a noble 
eloquence, animation of ideas and language, it must ever 
remain one of the most distinguished ornaments of Spanish 
literature. In the first part, he victoriously defends the Central 
Junta against the charges of illegality, usurpation of the royal 
authority, peculation and infidelity to the country; and, in 
the second, he explains his personal opinions and conduct, from 
the period of his release to the publication of this triumphant 
vindication. 

It is truly a gratifying spectacle to behold Jovellanos thus 
making common cause with his colleagues, and entering the lists 
to defend them from the imputations which could least apply to 
himself personally. ‘That of illegality was the only one which 
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could be made against him; the accusers denying the right of 
election in the revolted provinces, whose freely chosen repre- 
sentatives constituted the Central Junta. This right is, by 
Jovellanos, defined as follows: ‘There is no constitution but 
prescribes a remedy, no legislation but offers resources against 
despotic government and unjust administration* ; and if either 
one or the other were wanting, they would be found in the 
principles of society, and in the inalienable rights of man.’— 
Mem. p. 21. 

With respect to the charge of usurpation and abuse of power, 
it could not be feared by one who, like Jovellanos, had proposed 
in the junta itself, ‘that a temporary council of regency should 
be immediately formed, consisting of three or five members— 
that this council should convoke the Cortes within two years at 
the latest ; and that a select number of the members of the junta 
should remain after the body had abdicated its power; and that 
such members should be authorized to furnish advice and in- 
struction, and be further required to oppose themselves to any 
delay which the council of regency might attempt in the con- 
voking of the Cortes at the period prescribed ;’ and on giving 
his private vote, this disinterested patriot said— 

‘I ratify a resolution which I have already openly and orally pro- 
claimed—a resolution which has been prompted by the mournful 
sense of the decline in my moral and physical powers ;+ by the na- 
tural and unconquerable repugnance which [ have always felt for any 
thing like government or command; and by the sorrowful warning 
with which I was inflicted on the only occasion when I consented 
to take any part therein{—yielding to the voice of a brother whom 
I venerated as a parent. This resolve is, that I will never accept, 
on the present or any future oceasion, either in or out of this junta, 
of any appointment, ininistry, presidency, or any office whatever, be- 
yond “the noble privilege of expressing here my conviction as to the 
measures I think most for the good of my country, while fulfilling 
the high representation with which I am honoured by my native 
province.’ —Mem. Apend. No. 5. 

The sordid charge of peculation could not be maintained 
against him, who, in order to return to his native place, had 
found himself compelled to borrow money from one of his own 
servants ; and this, because he had generously renounced the 
salary of ‘deputy of Asturias, in order to alleviate the public bur- 
thens. But his best protection against this degrading charge, 
was the public opinion—that opinion of wise and virtuous men, 











2 Spain prescribes such remedies against invasion, usurpation, and tyranny, in laws 
definite and still existing. 

{+ He was then sixty-five years of age, having laboured incessantly and suffered 
much. 

t He alludes to his brief and unfortunate administration in the office of Grace and 
Justice. 
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which is thus expressed by the mouth of an estimable patriot, 
who, on hearing of these iniquitous attempts at slander, ex- 
claims—‘* What mistrust must I not feel for the sentiments of a 
people, who could easily believe Jovellanos to be a robber !’— 
jotic. Hist. p. 55. And finally, nothing could possibly be more 
contemptible than a charge of infidelity to his country, brought 
against this individual, who, after his release, repeatedly solicited 
by his most ardent friends, by King Joseph, “and by ‘Napoleon 
himself, to undertake the administration of the interior, de- 
clined all such powerful solicitations with patriotic dignity and 
fortitude—but who, at the first call and in the midst of his infir- 
mities and age, after having laboured so long and endured so 
much, dedicated his latest breath to his country, accepting the 
difficult and dangerous duty of representative of his province 
in a junta, established as a check upon the great enemy of Eu- 
rope. On his part, General Sebastiani thus wrote to Jovellanos 
—‘ You should abandon a party, which struggles only for the 
inquisition, for the maintenance of prejudices, for the interests 
of afew grandees of Spain, and for those of England.’ The 
illustrious representative of Asturias replied—‘ I follow no party ; 
I follow the just and holy cause, supported by my country, and 
which we have unanimously adopted, receiving from her hand 
the august charge of defending and of ruling her, which charge 
we have sworn to fulfil and maintain at the cost of our lives. 
We struggle not, as you assert, for the inquisition, nor for vi- 
sionary prejudices, nor for the interests of the Spanish grandees, 
—we struggle for the invaluable rights of our king, our religion, 
our constitution, and our independence.’—Mem. Apend. No.8. 
Such were, in effect, the sacred objects which, from the mo- 
ment of his leaving prison, both before and after he belonged to 
the Central Junta, until the latest moments of his life, continued 
to inspire Jovellanos with all the fervour of youth, guided and 
governed by the prudence of experienced age. All his labours 
for these important objects are recorded in his valuable Memoir, 
and of themselves they would suffice to gain for him the distinc- 
tion of having been the most profound, learned, and judicious 
publicist of Spain. The convocation of the Cortes was his most 
fervent wish, and the first which he had proposed in the Central 
Junta ; and the reform of the Spanish constitution, the favourite 
object of his learned labours unto the latest period of his life. 
Those who, in time, shall accomplish this idea, will correspond 
with the opinion of Jovellanos. He probably would have fixed 
the Spanish revolution in a reform of the fundamental laws of the 
monarchy, and not in unmeasured innovations, an unfortunate 
attempt at which has removed, and now keeps the nation still 
farther from a definite arrangement of its several interests. 
Jovellanos 
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Jovellanos recognized, neither in the Central Junta, nor 
in the nation, the power of forming a new constitution, 
but he insisted on the peremptory necessity of ‘ remodelling 
the old, preserving the essential condition of the monarchy, im- 
proving its fundamental laws, moderating the royal prerogative, and 
the great privileges of the hierarchy ; rendering both agreeable to 
the unalienable rights of the nation, in order to secure the civil and 
political liberties of the citizens on the most firm foundation. 
For this end he proposed, that in the plan of such reform, the 
greatest care should be had to avoid the irrational eagerness for 
realizing new and dangerous theories, as also the excessive attach- 
inent to ancient institutions, and a tenacious obstinacy in preserving 
those vices and abuses of the old constitution, which exposed the 
nation to the attacks of despotism, and gradually undermined its 
venerable edifice. It was, however, his desire to secure to the 
king the exercise of the executive power, clearly defined, and in all 
its plenitude, with the right of sanction, absolute or modified, as 
might appear most advisable, and with all the authority of govern- 
ment under the responsibility of ministers; to secure to the nation 
the legislative power, by means of its representatives in the Cortes, 
divided into two bodies; the one composed of the deputies of the 
people, the other of those of the clergy and nobility united, the first 
having the right of proposing and forming the laws, the second that 
of revising and contirming them: to secure to the judicial power the 
right of administering justice, with the charge of exposing to the 
nation those defects which might be observable in the laws, and in 
their execution, and to propose the most eligible which could be 
selected : but separating from this power all that belonged to munici- 
pal government. (Mem. p. 14.) ‘‘ Some,” continued he, ‘ hearing 
me discuss these principles will exclaim— How, Sir, would you make 
us Englishmen? I reply, if you will understand the English con- 
stitution; if you have observed the great advantages which that 
enlightened and powerful people owe to its form of government ; 
and if you have perceived the great analogy between it and the 
Spanish constitution ; if, in fine, you reflect that not only could these 
be made conformable with each other, but that any partial imperfec- 
tion, which may be found in the English constitution, and any in- 
disposition which may exist on our own parts, might be avoided in a 
sound reform, then, surely, the charge brought against me is as little 
becoming in you to utter as in me to hear.” ’—Ibid. p. 76. 


We shall conclude this notice of the labours of Jovellanos in 
the Central Junta, with the eloquent words of one of his 
biographers. 


‘In the Junta he observed, invariably, a system of the most 
exemplary moderation, the most fervent constancy in supporting the 
sacred cause of our regeneration, through all the means which he 
believed conducive to its triumph, in his decision in calling for the 
convocation of the Cortes, and in fostering and improving public 
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education. ‘Thus, when in his advanced years and mild character, 
there was wanting, according to the opinion of some, the ardour and 
boldness necessary for a revolution, and that consequently he was 
not the person best qualified for the executive power; none could 
dispute his consummate prudence, his sagacious councils, the per- 
severance and patriotism, by which in legislative measures he suc- 
ceeded in aggrandizing the credit and dignity of the government, in 
cementing the national liberties, and rearing the structure of our 
independence on an indestructible basis.’ (Mem. Hist. p. 32.) ‘In 
all labours he took the most active part, and classified the 
method and established the best order for their fulfilment ; an order 
without which there is neither economy in time nor clearness in 
resolves. His great ability for business, and, above all, his truly 
methodical head, wherein the numberless ‘ideas which he had 
acquired through his vast readings and incessant reflection, preserved 
themselves as distinctly and methodically as in the most carefully 
written elementary book, contributed, in an incalculable degree, to 
the due consideration of the arduous duties entrusted to the com- 
mittee of the Cortes by the Supreme Junta. It is supposed, by some, 
that his extreme delicacy and fine meutal perception, which discovered 
mountains where ordinary men saw only smooth and level plains, 
was detrimental to the dispatch of justice. Let even this be so. But 
in the sittings of a deliberative commission,—pondering, too, on 
the foundation of the political constitution,—which was preferable fur 
the security and happiness of the country, the ray of a penetrating 
genius darting to the extreme points of a question, without ex- 
amining or detaining itself with intermediate difficulties, which in 
subsequent practice must offer the most serious obstacles, or the 
circumspect and even minute delays of an analyzing mind, which 
considers and calculates all, and, when it has arrived at the ultimate 
results, has already considered the minor objects which enter into 
the composition of a subject, and which are like so many links in 
the great chain of reasoning? We are not herein the apologists of 
Jovellanos. We leave it to the sense and prudence of skilful politi- 
cians to resolve this question. — Ibid. p. 38. 

It was reserved for the glory of this man, that, as the great 
services rendered by him to his country in youth were repaid 
by envy and persecution, and the malevolence of an insolent 
upstart, so those of his age, no less signal and important, should 
be returned by calumnies, insults, and vexations, by indiscre- 
tion and immorality, which, in the most sacred and best directed 
revolutions, always ‘find occasion to wreak their venom. On 
the appointment of the Regency which succeeded it, the Central 
Junta was dispersed, and its members, on retiring from Cadiz, 
were submitted to the disgraceful register of their equipages 
on board of the frigate in which they had embarked, and 
searcely had they arrived at Ferrol, when they were detained 
and arrested, because a single accuser had affirmed that they 
were carrying off three hundred chests of gold and silver, un- 
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doubtedly robbed from the public treasury. Jovellanos, who 
had sailed by a different vessel, bound direct to Gijon, escaped 
this disgraceful outrage; but on reaching Noya, near which 
place he was shipwrecked, he found himself subjected, by order 
of the Galician Junta, to all those legal inquiries, which suppose 
the presence of a criminal or of a suspected man. ‘Thése 
injuries caused him to take up his pen for the purpose of writing 
his triumphant ‘ Memoria a mis Compatriotas ;’ after the publi- 
cation of which he proceeded to his sighed-for retirement at 
Gijon ; and, authorized by the Supreme Government, he resumed 
with fresh zeal the reform of the institute—thus devoting to 
public instruction the latest moments of his existence. In order 
to re-establish and to perfect it, after the deplorable condition 
to which it was reduced, by long neglect and by the de- 
vastation of the French invasion, he proposed a voluntary 
subscription, appealing to the Asturians in a tender and ani- 
mated exhortation, which was the dying breath of his patriotic 
spirit. 

‘ Tern from among you,’ he says, ‘ by the arm of despotism, the 
enemies of my name commenced the ruin of the Institute, and those 
of our country completed it. If my feeble faculties permitted, I 
would consecrate the greater part of them to this object, which, 
in other times, has been, and now is the most ardent of my wishes; 
but I shall do what they will allow me for its advantage. My salary, 
which was above one hundred and thirty-four thousand reals (one 
thousand three hundred and forty pounds), is now reduced to forty 
thousand (four hundred pounds) ; I will expend it with those who de- 
fend and enlighten their country. From the ensuing month a fourth 
part of this salary shall be devoted to the charges of our troops, and 
another fourth part to the Institute. If you assist me, the education 
of our youth will again be, what it was formerly, the object of my 
most tender care. I will direct the first steps of the pupil, I will 
guide him in his studies, I will watch over his progress, I will take 
care of him not only with the zeal of a promoter, but with the love 
and solicitude of a father. For this only have I returned among you 
after so long an absence, and to this will I devote the remaining 
strength which is left to me after so many persecutions and toils. 
‘ Assist in resuscitating it! Its w orthy preceptors and myself 
are about to inspire it with the first breath of life; do you combine 
in nourishing its early infancy, in order that one day it may be the 
glory of the 1 nation and your own.’—Not, Hist. p. 50 


Sixty-four days after the publication of this appeal, Jovellanos 
was no more. Asturias being again invaded by the French, the 
illustrious veteran was constrained to leave his home, and, after 
the alarm and suffering, he died within the limits of his native 
province. His bust, in marble, executed with great skill and 
success by an able artist of Seville, is now in England in the 
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possession of Lord Holland, his intimate friend and admirer ;* 
and the Spanish Cortes, w hose convocation he had promoted 
with so much zeal, gave a well-merited testimony to this hero 
in virtue and knowledge, declaring him to have deserved well 
of his country.t 


* This enlightened citizen,’ says the author of the ‘ Noticias His- 
toricas,’ ‘ to whom nobility of birth served only as a further sti- 
mulant to distinguish himself in the career of virtue, has left to ma- 
gistrates a perfect model of conduct in the discharge of their sacred 
functions ; to literary men, a profitable lesson on the right applica- 
tion of talents, and the must delicate taste in all classes of useful 
sciences; to good men, a surpassing example of self-confidence and 
purity of conscience ; to tyrants, a fresh proof that neither the machi- 
nations of power nor the proscriptions of despotism can ever obscure 
the lustre or diminish the glory of recognised integrity; and to 
patriots, that have sustained the glorious struggle against the armies 
of the most powerful empire on earth, a precious name to add to the 
martyrology of Spanish liberty.’ 

That the noble individual under consideration had his imper- 
fections, who shall gainsay or attempt to extenuate ?—There is 
error in the over- warmth of zeal ;—weakness leavens the strongest 
virtue,—spots obscure the glowing mass of the meridian Sun. 
But these qualifications of humanity are like the silver setting 
of the diamond, essentially serving to enhance the brilliancy of 
the jewel. ‘ To err, and to lead into error,’ is the doom of man ; 
perfection hath its seat only in the bosom of the infinite God- 
head. Such as Jovellanos was—he was a being after the true 
stamp of his Maker.— Would that others might live like, or even 
second, unto him! Then might Spain arise from her posture of 
abject prostration, and assert the dignity of her early birth, and 
vindicate in the eyes of Europe the respect and admiration due 
to the heroic deeds of her youth, and the chivalrous achieve- 
ments of her thrice-glorious manhood. Then might commerce 
indeed again visit her deserted havens, and autumnal plenty 
reinvest and fill with gladness her most fertile plains. Then 
might the shout of joy again be echoed from her lofty hills to 
her gentle valleys ; then might the fire of emulation and dis- 
tinction again burn in the hearts of her spirit-stirring nobility, 
and the light-hearted peasant again move his unshackled limbs 
to the free measures of the saraband, beneath the soothing 
influences of the evening star! 


* Another of the friends of Jovellanos has composed the following epigram to his 
memory — 
‘ Alma Jovellanos hac est sapientis imago : 
Gratia quanta illi! Quantus in ore decus! 
Quod si ars virtutem mentemque effingere posset, 
Non orbe in toto pulchrior ulla foret.’ 
t In a public session of the 8th January, 1812, on the motion of Count de Toreno. 
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Art.V.—WNovalis Schriften. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Tieck 

und Fr. Schlegel (Novalis’ Writings. Edited by Ludwig 
Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel.) Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1826. 


NUMBER of years ago, Jean Paul’s copy of Novalis led 

him to infer that the German reading world was of a quick 
disposition ; inasmuch as, with regard to books that required 
more than one perusal, it declined perusing them at all. Paul’s 
Novalis, we suppose, was of the first Edition, uncut, dusty, and 
lent him from the Public Library with willingness, nay with 
joy: but times, it would appear, must be considerably changed 
since then; indeed, were we to judge of German reading habits 
from these volumes of ours, we should draw quite an opposite 
conclusion to Paul’s; for they are of the fourth Edition, perhaps 
therefore the ten-thousandth copy, and that of a Book demand- 
ing, whether deserving or not, to be oftener read than almost 
any other it has ever been our lot to examine. 

Without at all entering into the merits of Novalis, we may 
observe that we should reckon it a happy sign of Literature, were 
so solid a fashion of study here and there established in all 
countries: for directly in the teeth of most ‘ intellectual tea- 
circles,’ it may be asserted that no good Book, or good thing of 
any sort, shows its best face at first; nay that the commonest 
quality in a true work of Art, if its excellence have any depth and 
compass, is that at first sight it occasions a certain disappoint- 
ment; perhaps even, ming!ed with its undeniable beauty, a certain 
feeling of aversion. Not as if we meant, by this remark, to cast 
a stone at the old guild of literary Improvisators, or any of that 
diligent brotherhood whose trade it is to blow soap-bubbles for 
their fellow-creatures ; which bubbles, of course, if they are not 
seen and admired this moment, will be altogether lost to men’s 
eyes the next. Considering the use of these blowers, in civilized 
communities, we rather wish them strong lungs, and all manner 
of prosperity: but simply we would contend that such soap- 
bubble guild should not become the sole one in Literature ; that 
being indisputably the strongest, it should content itself with this 
pre-eminence, and not tyrannically annihilate its less properous 
neighbours. For it should be recollected that Literature posi- 
tively has other aims than this of amusement from hour to hour ; 
nay perhaps that this glorious as it may be, is not its highest or 
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true aim. We do say therefore that the Improvisator corpora- 
tion should be kept within limits ; and readers, at least a certain 
small class of readers, should understand that some few depart- 
ments of human inquiry have still their depths and difficulties ; 
that the abstruse is not precisely synonymous with the absurd ; 
nay that light itself may be darkness, in a certain state of the 
eyesight; that, in short, cases may occur when a little patience 
and some attempt at thought would not be altogether superfluous 
in reading. Let the mob of gentlemen keep their own ground, 
and be happy and applauded there : if they overstep that ground, 
they indeed may flourish the better for it, but the reader will 
suffer damage. For in this way, a reader, accustomed to see 
through every thing in one second of time, comes to forget that 
his wisdom and critical penetration are finite and not infinite ; and 
so commits more than one mistake in his conclusions. The 
Reviewer too, who indeed is only a preparatory reader, as it 
were, a sort of sieve and drainer for the use of more luxurious 
readers, soon follows his example: these two react still further 
on the mob of gentlemen ; and so among them all, with this ac- 
tion and re-action, matters grow worse and worse. 

It rather seems to us as if, in this respect of faithfulness 
in reading, the Germans were somewhat ahead of us English; at 
least we have no such proof to show of it as that fourth Edition 
of Novalis. Our Coleridge’s Friend, for example, and Biogra- 
phia Literaria, are but a light business compared with these 
Schriften ; little more than the Alphabet, and that in gilt letters, 
of such Philosophy and Art as is here taught in the form of 
Grammar and Rhetorical Compend : yet Coleridge’ s works were 
triumphantly condemned by the w hole reviewing world, as 
clearly unintelligible ; and among readers they have still but an 
unseen circulation ; like living brooks, hidden for the present 
under mountains of froth and theatrical snow-paper, and which 
only at a distant day, when these mountains shall have decom- 
posed themselves into gas and earthy residuum, may roll forth 
in their true limpid shape, to gladden the general eye with what 
beauty and everlasting freshness does reside in them. It is ad- 
mitted too, on all hands, that Mr. Coleridge is a man of ‘ genius,’ 
that is, a man having more intellectual insight than other men ; 
and strangely enough, it is taken for granted, at the same time, 
that he has less intellectual insight than any other. For why 
else are his doctrines to be thrown out of doors, without exami- 
nation, as false and worthless, simply because they are obscure ? 
Or how is their so palpable falsehood to be accounted for to our 
minds, except on this extraordinary ground: that a man able to 
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Origiuaie deep thoughts (such is the meaning of genius) is unable 
to see them when originated; that the creative intellect of a Philo- 
oe is destitute of that mere faculty of logic which belongs to 
‘ all Attorneys, and men educated inEdinburgh ?’? The Cambridge 
carrier, when asked whether his horse could ‘ draw inferences,’ 
readily replied, ‘ Yes, any thing in reason ;’ but here, it seems, 
is a man of genius who has no similar gift. 

We ourselves, we confess, are too young in the study of 
human nature to have met with any such anomaly. Never yet 
has it been our fortune to fall in with any man of genius, whose 
conclusions did not correspond better with his premises, and not 
worse, than those of other men; whose genius, when it once 
came to be understood, did not manifest itself in a deeper, fuller, 
truer view of all things human and divine, than the clearest of 
your so laudable ‘ practical men’ had claim to. Such, we say, 
has been our uniform experience; so uniform that we now 
hardly ever expect to see it contradicted. ‘True it is, the old 
Pythagorean argument of ‘the master said it,’ has long since 
ceased to be available: in these days, no man, except the Pope 
of Rome, is altogether exempt from error of judgment ; doubt- 
less a man of genius may chance to adopt false opinions; nay 
rather, like all other sons of Adam, except that same enviable 
Pope, must occasionally adopt such. Nevertheless we reckon it 
a good maxim, that ‘no error is fully confuted till we have 
seen not only ¢haé it is an error, but Aow it became one;’ till 
finding that it clashes with the principles of truth, established in 
our own mind, we find also in what way it had seemed to har- 
monize with the principles of truth established in that other 
mind, perhaps so unspeakably superior to ours. ‘Treated by 
this method, it still appears to us, according to the old saying, 
that the errors of a wise man are literally more instructive than 
the truths of a fool. For the wise man travels in lofty, far-seeing 
regions ; the fool in low-lying, high-fenced lanes: retracing the 
footsteps of the former, to discover where he deviated, whole 
provinces of the Universe are laid open to us; in the path of the 
latter, granting even that he have not deviated at all, little is laid 
open to us but two wheel-ruts and two hedges. 

On these grounds, we reckon it more profitable in almost any 
case to have to do with men of depth than with men of shallow- 
ness ; and were it possible, we would read no book that was not 
written by one of the former class; all members of which 
we would love and venerate, how perverse soever they might 
seem to us at first; nay, though, after the fullest investigation, 
we still found many things to pardon in them. Such of our 
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readers as at all participate in this predilection will not blame us 
for bringing them acquainted with Novalis, a man of the most 
indisputable talent, poetical and philosophical ; whose opinions 
extraordinary, nay altogether wild and baseless as they often ap- 
pear, are not without a strict coherence in his own mind, and will 
lead any other mind, that examines them faithfully, into endless 
considerations; opening the strangest inquiries, new truths, or 
new possibilities of truth, a whole unexpected world of thought, 
where, whether for belief or denial, the deepest questions 
await us. 

In what is called reviewing such a book as this, we are aware 
that to the judicious craftsman two methods present themselves. 
The first and most convenient is for the Reviewer to perch him- 
self resolutely, as it were, on the shoulder of his Author, and 
therefrom to show as if he commanded him, and looked down on 
him by natural superiority of stature. Whatsover the great man 
says or does the little man shall treat with an air of knowingness 
and light condescending mockery; professing, with much covert 
sarcasm, that this and that other is beyond Ais comprehension, 
and cunningly asking his readers if they comprehend it! Herein 
it will help him mightily if, besides description, he can quote a 
few passages, which in their detached state, and taken most pro- 
bably in quite a wrong acceptation of the words, shall sound 
strange, and to certain hearers, even absurd; all which will be 
easy enough, if he have any handiness in the business, and ad- 
dress the right audience; truths, as this world goes, being true 
only for those that have some understanding of them ; as, for 
instance, in the Yorkshire Wolds, and Thames Coal-ships, 
Christian men enough might be found, at this day, who, if you 
read them the Thirty-ninth of the Principia, would ‘ grin intel- 
telligence from ear to ear.’ On the other hand, should our 
Reviewer meet with any passage, the wisdom of which, deep, 
plain, and palpable to the simplest, might cause misgivings in 
the reader, as if here were a man of half-unknown endowment, 
whom perhaps it were better to wonder at than laugh at, our 
Reviewer either quietly suppresses it, or citing it with an air of 
meritorious candour, calls upon his Author, in a tone of command 
and encouragement, to lay aside his transcendental crotchets, 
and write always thus, and Ae will admire him. Whereby the 
reader again feels comforted ; proceeds swimmingly to the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Article,’ and shuts it with a victorious feeling, not 
only that he and the Reviewer understand this man, but also 
that, with some rays of fancy and the like, the man is little 
better than a living mass of darkness. 
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In this way does the small Reviewer triumph over great 
Authors ; but it is the triumph of a fool. In this way too does 
he recommend himself to certain readers, but it is the recom- 
mendation of a parasite, and of no true servant. ‘The servant 
would have spoken truth, in this case; truth, that it might have 
profited, however harsh: the. parasite glozes his master with 
sweet speeches, that he may filch applause, and certain § guineas 
per sheet,’ from him; substituting for Ignorance, which was 
harmless, Error which is not so, And yet to the vulgar reader, 
naturally enough, that flattering unction is full of solacement. 
In fact, to a reader of this sort few things can be more alarming 
than to find that his own little Parish, where he lived so snug 
and absolute, is after all mot the whole Universe; that beyond 
the hill which screened his house from the west wind, and grew 
his kitchen vegetables so sweetly, there are other hills and 
other hamlets, nay mountains and towered cities; with all 
which, if he would continue to pass for a Geographer, he must 
forthwith make himself acquainted. Now this Reviewer, often 
his fellow Parishioner, is a safe man ; leads him pleasantly to the 
hill top ; shows him that indeed there are, or seem to be, other 
expanses, these too of boundless extent: but with only cloud 
mountains, and fatamorgana cities; the true character of that 
region being Vacuity, or at best a stony desart tenanted by 
Gryphons and Chimeras. 

Surely, if printing is not, like courtier speech, ‘ the art of 
concealing thought,’ all this must be blameable enough. Is it 
the Reviewer’s real trade to be the pandar of laziness, self- 
conceit, andall manner of contemptuous stupidity on the part 
of his reader ; carefully ministering to these propensities ; care- 
fully fencing off whatever might invade that fool’s-paradise 
with news of disturbance? Is he the priest of Literature and 
Philosophy, to interpret their mysteries to the common man ; 
as a faithful preacher, teaching him to understand what is 
adapted for his understanding, to reverence what is — for 
higher understandings than his? Or merely the lackey of 
Dullness, striving for certain wages, of pudding or praise, by 
the month or quarter, to perpetuate the reign of presumption 
and triviality on earth? If the latter, will he not be counselled 
to pause for an instant, and reflect seriously, whether starvation 
were worse or were better than such a dog’s-existence ? 

Our reader perceives that we are for. adopting the second 
method with regard to Novalis ; that we wish less to insult over 
this highly-gifted man, than to gain some insight into him; 
that we look upon his mode of being and thinking as very 
singular, 
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singular, but not, therefore, necessarily very contemptible ; as a 
matter, in fact, worthy of examination, and difficult beyond 
most others to examine wisely and with profit. Let no small 
man expect that, in this case, a Sampson is to be led forth, 
blinded and manacled, to make him sport. Nay, might it not, 
in a spiritual sense, be death, as surely it would be damage, to 
the small man himself ? For is not this habit of sneering at 
all greatness, of forcibly bringing down all greatness to his own 
height, one chief cause which keeps that height so very incon- 
siderable ? Come of it what may, we have no refreshing dew 
for the small man’s vanity in this place; nay, rather, as charit- 
able brethren, and fellow-sufferers from that same evil, we would 
gladly lay the sickle to that reed-grove of self-conceit, ‘which has 
grown round him, and reap it altogether aw ay, that so the true 
figure of the world, and his own true figure, might no longer be 
utterly hidden from him. Does this our brother, then, refuse 
to accompany us, without such allurements? He must even 
retain our best wishes, and abide by his own hearth. 

F arther, to the honest few that still go along with us on this 
occasion, we are bound in justice to say that, far from looking 
down on Novalis, we cannot place either them or ourselves on 
a level with him. To explain so strange an individuality, to 
exhibit a mind of this depth and singularity before the minds 
of readers so foreign to him in every sense, would be a vain 
pretension in us. With the best will, and after repeated trials, 
we have gained but a feeble notion of Novalis for ourselves ; 
his Volumes come before us with every disadvantage ; ; they are 
the posthumous works of a man cut off in early life, while his 
opinions, far from being matured for the public eye, were still 
lying crude and disjointed before his own ; for most part writ- 
ten down in the shape of detached aphorisms, ‘ none of them,’ 
as he says himself, ‘ untrue or unimportant to his own mind,’ 
but naturally requiring to be remodelled, expanded, compressed, 
as the matter cleared up more and more into logical unity; at 
best but fragments of a great scheme which he did not live to 
realise. If his editors, Friedrich Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, 
declined commenting on these Writings, we may well be ex- 
cused for declining to do so. ‘ It cannot be our purpose here,’ 
says Tieck, ‘ to recommend the following Works, or to judge 
them ; probable as it must be that any judgment delivered at 
this stage of the matter would be a premature and unripe one: 
for a spirit of such originality must first be comprehended, his 
will understood, and his loving intention felt and replied to ; so 
that not till his ideas have taken root in other minds, and 
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brought forth new ideas, shail we see rightly, from the his- 
torical sequence, what place he himself occupied, and what 
relation to his country he truly bore.” 

Meanwhile, Novalis is a figure of such importance in German 
Literature, that no student of it can pass him by without 
attention. If we must not attempt interpreting this Work for 
our readers, we are bound at least to point out its existence, and 
according to our best knowledge, direct such of them as take an 
interest in the matter how to investigate it farther for their own 
benefit. For this purpose, it may be well that we leave our 
Author to speak chiefly for himself; subjoining only such ex- 

sitions as cannot be dispensed with for even verbal intelligi- 
bility , and as we can offer on our own surety with some degree of 
confidence. By way of basis to the whole inquiry, we prefix 
some particulars of his short life; a part of our task which 
Tieck’s clear and graceful Narrative, given as ‘ Preface to the 
Third Edition,’ renders easy for us. 


Friedrich von Hardenberg, better known in Literature by the 
pseudonym ‘ Novalis,’ was born on the 2nd of May, 1772, at a 
country residence of his family in the Grafschaft of Mansfield, 
in Saxony. His father, who had been a soldier in youth, and 
still retained a liking for that profession, was at this time 
Director of the Saxon Salt-works; an office of some consider- 
able trust and dignity. ‘Tieck say 8, ‘he was a vigorous, un- 
weariedly active man, of open, resolute character, a true Ger- 
man. His religious feelings made hima member of the Herrn- 
hut Communion; yet his disposition continued gay, frank, 
rugged and downright.’ The mother also was distinguished for 
her worth ; ‘a pattern of noble piety and Christian ‘mildness;’ 
virtues which her subsequent life gave opportunity enough for 
exercising. 

On young Friedrich, whom we may continue to call Novalis, 
the qualities of his parents must have exercised more than usual 
influence ; for he was brought up in the most retired manner, 
with scarcely any associate but a sister one year older than him- 
self, and the two brothers that were next to him in age. A 
decidedly religious temper seems to have diffused itself, under 
many benignant aspects, over the whole family: in Novalis 
especially it continued the ruling principle through life; mani- 
fested no less in his scientific speculation, than in his feelings 
and conduct. In childhood he is said to have been remarkable 
chiefly for the entire, enthusiastic affection with which he loved 
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his mother ; and for a certain still, secluded disposition, such 
that he took no pleasure in boyish sports, and rather shunned the 
society of other children. Tieck mentions that, till his ninth 
year, he was reckoned nowise quick of apprehension ; but, at 
this period, strangely enough, some violent biliary disease, which 
had almost cut him off, seemed to awaken his faculties into 
proper life, and he became the readiest, eagerest learner in all 
branches of his scholarship. 

In his eighteenth year, after a few months of preparation in 
some Gymnasium, the only instruction he appears to have 
received in any public school, he repaired to Jena; and con- 
tinued there for three years ; after which he spent one season in 
the Leipzig University, and another, ‘to complete his studies,’ 
in that of Wittenberg. It seems to have been at Jena that he 
became acquainted with Friedrich Schlegel; where also, we 
suppose, he studied under Fichte. For both of these men he 
conceived a high admiration and affection; and both of them 
had, clearly enough, ‘ a great and abiding effect on his whole 
life.’ Fichte, in particular, whose lofty eloquence, and clear 
calm enthusiasm are said to have made him irresistible as a 
teacher,* had quite gained Novalis to his doctrines ; indeed the 
Wissenschaftslehre, which, as we are told of the latter, ‘he 
studied with unwearied zeal,’ appears to have been the ground- 
work of all his future speculations in Philosophy. Besides 
these metaphysical inquiries, and the usual attainments in 
classical literature, Novalis seems ‘ to have devoted himself 
with ardour to the Physical Sciences, and to Mathematics, the 
basis of them:’ at an early period of his life, he had read much 
History ‘ with extraordinary eagerness 5” Poems had from of 
old been ‘the delight of his leisure ;’ particularly that species 
denominated Méhrchen, (Traditionar y Tale,) which continued a 
favourite with him to the last ; as almost from infancy it had 
been a chosen amusement of his to read these compositions, and 
even to recite such, of his own invention. One remarkable 
piece of that sort he has himself left us, inserted in Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, his chief literary performance. 

But the time had now arrived, when study must become 
subordinate to action, and what is calleda profession be fixed 
upon. At the breaking out of the French War, Novalis had 
been seized with a strong and altogether unexpected taste for a 


* Schelling, we have been informed, gives account of Fichte and his Wi wseenschafts- 
dehre, to the following effect: ‘The Philosophy of Fichte was like lightning ; it 
appeared only fora moment, but it kindled a fire which will burn for ever.’ 
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military life : however, the arguments and pressing entreaties 
of his friends ultimately prevailed over this whim ; it seems to 
have been settled that he should follow his father’s line of occu- 

ation ; and so about the end of 1794, he removed to Arnstadt 
in Thuringia, ‘ to train himself in practical affairs under the 
Kreis-Amtmann Just.’ In this Kreis-Amtmann (Manager of 
a Circle) he found awise and kind friend; applied himself 
honestly to business ; and in all his serious calculations, may 
have looked forward to a life as smooth and common-place, as 
his past years had been. One incident, and that too of no 
unusual sort, appears in Tieck’s opinion to have altered the whole 
form of his existence. 


‘It was not very long after his arrival at Arnstadt, when in a 
country mansion of the neighbourhood, he became acquainted with 
Sophie von K The first glance of this fair and wonderfully 
lovely form was decisive for his whole life; nay we may say that the 
feeling, which now peuetrated and inspired him, was the substance 
and essence of his whole life. Sometimes, in the look and figure of 
a child, there will stamp itself an expression, which, as it is too 
angelic and ethereally beautiful, we are forced to call unearthly or 
celestial ; and commonly at sight of such purified and almost trans- 
parent faces there comes on us a fear that they are too tender and 
delicately fashioned for this life; that it is Death, or Immortality, 
which looks forth so expressively on us from these glancing eyes ; 
and too often a quick decay converts our mournful foreboding into 
certainty. Still more affecting are such figures, when their first 
period is happily passed over, and they come before us blooming on 
the eve of maidhood. All persons that have known this wondrous 
loved one of our Friend, agree in testifying that no description can 
express in what grace and celestial harmony the fair being moved, 
what beauty shone in her, what softness and majesty encircled her. 
Novalis became a poet every time he chanced to speak of it. She 
had concluded her thirteenth year when he first saw her: the spring 
and summer of 1795 were the blooming time of his life ; every 
hour that he could spare from business he spent in Griiningen ; 
and in the fall of that same year, he obtained the wished-for promise 
from Sophie's parents.’ 





Unhappily, however, these halcyon days were of too short 
continuance. Soon after this, Sophie fell dangerously sick 
‘ of a fever, attended with pains in the side ;’ and her lover 
had the worst consequences to fear. By and by, indeed, the 
fever left her; but not the pain, ‘which by its violence still 
spoiled for her many a fair hour,’ and gave rise to various appre- 
hensions, though the Physician asserted that it was of no import- 
ance. Partly satisfied with this favourable prognostication, 
Novalis had gone to Weissenfels, to his parents, and was full of 
business ; 
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business ; being now appointed Auditor in the department of 
which his father was Director: through winter the news from 
Griningen were of a favourable sort; in spring he visited the 
family himself, and found his Sophie to all appearance well. 
But suddenly, in summer, his hopes and occupations were in- 
terrupted by tidings that ‘she was in Jena, and had undergone 
a surgical operation.’ Her disease was an abscess in the liver: 
it had been her wish that he should not hear of her danger till 
the worst were over. The Jena Surgeon gave hopes of a 
recovery though a slow one ; but ere long the operation had to 
be repeated, and now it was feared that his patient’s strength 
was too far exhausted. The young maiden bore all this with 
inflexible courage, and the cheerfullest re signation: her Mother 
and Sister, Novalis, with his Parents, and two of his Brothers, 
all deeply interested in the event, did their utmost to comfort 
her. : December, by her own wish, she returned home ; but 
it was evident that she grew weaker and weaker. Novalis went 
and came between Griiningen and Weissenfels, where also he 
found a house of mourning; for Erasmus, one of these two 
Brothers, had long been sickly, and was now believed to be 
dying. 

‘ The 17th of March,’ says Tieck, ‘ was the fifteenth birthday of 
his Sophie ; and on the 19th about noon she departed. No one 
durst tell Novalis these tidings ; at last his Brother Carl undertook 
it. The poor youth shut himself up, and after three days and three 
nights of weeping, set out for Arnstadt, that there with his true 
friend, he might be near the spot, which now hid the remains of 
what was dearest to him. On the 14th of April, his Brother Eras- 
mus also left this world. Novalis wrote to inform his Brother Carl 
of the event, who had been obliged to make a journey into Lower 
Saxony: “ Be of good courage,” said he, “ Erasmus has prevailed ; 
the flowers of our fair garland are dropping off Here, one by one, 
that they may be united Yonder, lovelier and for ever.”’ 


Among the papers published in these Volumes, are three 
letters, written about this time, which mournfully indicate the 
author’s mood. ‘It has grown Evening around me,’ says he, 
‘while 1 was looking into the red of Morning. My grief is 
boundless, as my love. For three years she has been my hourly 
thought. She alone bound me to life, to the country, to my 
occupations. With her I am parted from. all; for now I scarcely 
have myself any more. But it has grown Ev ening; and I feel 
as if I had to travel early; and so I would fain be at rest, and 
see nothing but kind faces about me ;—all in her spirit would I 
live, be soft and mild-hearted as she was And again, some 
weeks 
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weeks later: ‘I live over the old, bygone life here, in stilk 
nieditation. Yesterday I was twenty-five years old. I was in 
Griiningen, and stood beside her grave. It is a friendly spot ; 
enclosed with simple white railing ; lies apart, and high. There 
is still room init. The village, with its blooming gardens, leans 
up round the hill; and at this point and that, the eye loses itself 
in blue distances. I know you would have liked to stand by me, 
and stick the flowers, my birthday gifts, one by one into her hil« 
lock. ‘This time two years, she made me a gay present, with a 
flag and national cockade on it. To day her parents gave me the 
little things which she, still joyfully, had received on her last 
birthday. Friend—it continues Evening, and will soon be Night. 

If yougo away, think of me kindly, and visit, when you return, the 
still house, where your Friend rests for ever, w ith the ashes of 
his beloved. Fare you well !’—Nevertheless, a singular com~ 
posure came over him ; from the very depths of his grief, arose 
a peace and pure Jey, such as till then he had never known. 

‘In this season,’ observes Tieck, ‘ Novalis lived only to his sorrow : 
it was natural for him to regard the visible and the invisible world 
as one ; and to distinguish Life and Death, only by his longing for the 
latter. At the same time, too, Life became for him a glorified Life ; 
and his whole being melted away as into a bright, conscious vision 
of a higher Existence. From the sacredness of Sorrow, from heart- 
felt love, and the pious wish for death, his temper, and all his con- 
ceptions are to be explained: and it seems possible that this time, 
with its deep griefs planted in him the germ of death, if it was not, 
in any case, his appointed lot to be so soon snatched away from us. 

‘He remained many weeks in Thuringia; and came back com- 
forted and truly purified, to his engagements; which he pursued 
more zealously than ever, though he now regarded himself as a 
stranger on the earth. In this period, some earlier, many later, 
especially in the Autumn of this year, occur most of those composi- 
tions, which, in the way of extract and selection, we have here 
given to the Public, under the title of Fragments: so likewise the 
Hymns to the Night.’ 

Such is our Biographer’s account of this matter, and of the 
weighty inference it has led him to. We have detailed it the 
more minutely, and almost in the very words of the text, the 
better to put our readers in a condition for judging on what 
grounds Tieck rests his opinion, that herein lies the key to the 
whole spiritual history of Novalis, that ‘ the feeling which now 
penetrated and inspired him, may be said to have been the sub- 
stance of his Life.’ It would ill become us to contradict one so 
well qualified to judge of all subjects, and who enjoyed such 
peculiar opportunities for forming a right judgment of this: 
meanwhile we may say that, to our own minds, after all con- 
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sideration, the certainty of this hypothesis will nowise become 
clear. Or rather, perhaps, it is to the expression, to the too deter- 
minate and exclusive language in which the hypothesis is worded, 
that we should object ; for so plain does the truth of the case 
seem to us, we cannot but believe that Tieck himself would con- 
sent to modify his statement. That the whole philosophi- 
cal and moral existence of such a man as Novalis should have 
been shaped and determined by the death of a young girl, 
almost a child, specially distinguished, so far as is shown, by 
nothing save her beauty, which at any rate must have been very 
short-lived, will doubtless seem to every one a singular con- 
catenation. We cannot but think that some result preeey 
similar in moral effect might have been attained by many dif- 
ferent means; nay that by one means or another, it would not 
have failed to be attained. For spirits like Novalis, earthly 
fortune is in no instance so sweet and smooth, that it does not 
by and by teach the great doctrine of Entsagen, of ‘ Renuncia- 
tion,’ by which alone, as a wise man well known to Herr Tieck 
has observed, ‘ can the real entrance on Life be properly said to 
begin.’ Experience, the grand Schoolmaster, seems to have 
taught Novalis this doctrine very early, by the wreck of his first 
passionate wish ; and herein lies the real influence of Sophie 
von K. on his character; an influence which, as we imagine, 
many other things might and would have equally exerted : for 
it is less the severity of the Teacher than the aptness of the Pupil 
that secures the lesson ; nor do the purifying effects of frustrated 
Hope, and Affection that in this world will ever be homeless, 
depend on the worth or loveliness of its object, but on that of 
the heart which cherished it, and can draw mild wisdom from 
so stern a disappointment. We do not say that Novalis con- 
tinued the same as if this young maiden had not been; causes 
and effects connecting every man and thing with every other 
extend through all Time and all Space; but surely it appears 
unjust to represent him as so altogether pliant in the hands of 
Accident ; a mere pipe for Fortune to play tunes on ; and which 
sounded a mystic, deep, almost unearthly melody, simply 
because a young woman was beautiful and mortal. 

We feel the more justified in these hard-hearted and so un- 
romantic strictures on reading the very next paragraph of Tieck’s 
Narrative. Directly on the back of this occurrence, Novalis 
goes to Freyberg ; and there in 1798, it may be therefore some- 
what more or somewhat less than a year after the death of his 
first love, forms an acquaintance, and engagement to marry, 
witha ‘Julie von Ch—!’ Indeed, ever afterwards, to the end, 
his life appears to have been more than usually cheerful and 
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happy. Tieck knows not well what to say of this betrothment, 
which in the eyes of most Novel-readers will have so shocking 
an appearance: he admits that ‘ perhaps to any but his intimate 
friends it may seem singular ;’ asserts notwithstanding, that 
‘ Sophie, as may be seen also in his writings, continued the 
centre of his thoughts ; nay, as one departed, she stood in higher 
reverence with him than when visible and near ;’ and hurrying 
on, almost as over an unsafe subject, declares that Novalis felt 
nevertheless ‘ as if loveliness of mind and person might, in some 
measure, replace his loss ;’ and so leaves us to our own reflec- 
tions on the matter. We consider it as throwing light on the 
above criticism; and greatly restricting our acceptance of 
Tieck’s theory. Yet perhaps, after all, it is only in a Minerva- 
Press Novel, or to the more tender Imagination, that such a 
proceeding would seem very blameable. Constancy, in its true 
sense, may be called the root of all excellence; especially 
excellent is constancy in active well-doing, in friendly helpful- 
ness to those that love us, and to those that hate us: but con- 
stancy in passive suffering, again, in spite of the high value put 
upon it in Circulating Libraries, is a distinctly inferior virtue, 
rather an accident than a virtue, and at all events, is of extreme 
rarity in this world. ‘To Novalis, his Sophie might still be as a 
saintly presence, mournful and unspeakably mild, to be wor- 
shipped in the inmost shrine of his memory: but worship of 
this sort is not man’s sole business ; neither should we censure 
Novalis that he dries his tears, and once more looks abroad with 
hope on the earth, which is still, as it was before, the strangest 
complex of mystery and light, of joy as well as sorrow. ‘ Life 
belongs to the living; and he that lives must be prepared for 
vicissitudes.’ The questionable circumstance with Novalis is 
his perhaps too great rapidity in that second courtship; a fault 
or misfortune the more to be regretted as this marriage also was 
to remain a project, and only the anticipation of it to be enjoyed 
by him. 

It was for the purpose of studying mineralogy, under the 
famous Werner, that Novalis had gone to Freyberg. For this 
science he had great fondness, as indeed for all the physical 
sciences ; which, if we may judge from his writings, he seems 
to have prosecuted on a great and original principle, very diffe- 
rent both from that of our idle theorizers and generalizers, and 
that of the still more melancholy class who merely ‘collect 
facts’, and for the torpor or total extinction of the thinking 
faculty, strive to make up by the more assiduous use of the 
blowpipe and goneometer, ‘The commencement of a work, en- 
titled the Disciples at Sais, intended, as Tieck informs us, to 
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be a ‘ Physical Romance,’ was written in Freyberg, at this time : 
but it lay unfinished, unprosecuted ; and now comes before us 
as a very mysterious fragment, disclosing scientific depths, 
which we have not light to see into, much less means to fathom 
and accurately measure. The various hypothetic views of 
* Nature’, that is of the visible Creation, which are here given 
out in the words of the several * Pupils’, differ, almost all of 
them, more or less, from any that we have ever elsewhere met 
with. .To this work we shall have occasion to refer more parti- 
cularly in the sequel. 

The acquaintance which Novalis formed, soon after this, with 
the elder Schlegel (August Wilhelm), and still more that of 
Tieck, whom also he first met in Jena, seems to have operated a 
‘considerable diversion in his line of study. Tieck and the Schle- 
gels, with some less active associates, among whom are now 
mentioned Wackenroder and Novalis, were at this time engaged 
in their far-famed campaign against Duncedom, or what called 
itself the ‘ Old School’ of Literature ; which old and rather des- 
picable ‘ School’ they had already, both by regular and guerrilla 
warfare, reduced to great straits; as ultimately, they are reck- 
oned to have succeeded in utterly extirpating it, or at least 
driving it back to the very confines of its native Cimmeria. It 
seems to have been in connexion with these men, that Novalis 
first came before the world as a writer: certain of his Fragments, 
under the title of Bliithenstaub (Pollen of Flowers) ; his Hymns 
to the Night, and various poetical compositions, were sent forth 
in F. Schlegel’s Musen-Almanach, and other periodicals under 
the same or kindred management. Novalis himself seems to 
profess that it was Tieck’s influence which chiefly ‘ reawakened 
Poetry in him.’ As to what reception these pieces met with, 
we have no information: however, Novalis seems to have been 
ardent and diligent in his new pursuit, as in his old ones; and 
no less happy than diligent. 

‘In the summer of 1800,’ says Tieck, ‘ I saw him for the first time, 
while visiting my friend Wilhelm Schlegel ; and our acquaintance 
soon became the most confidential friendship. They were bright 
days those, which we passed with Schlegel, Schelling, and some 
other friends. On my return homewards, I visited him in his house, 
and made acquaintance with his family. Here he read me the Dis- 
ciples at Sais, and many of his Fragments. He escorted me as far as 
Halle ; and we enjoyed in Giebichenstein, in the Reichardts’ house, 
some other delightful hours. About this time, the first thought of 
his Ofterdingen had occurred. At an earlier period, certain of his 
Spiritual Songs had been composed: they were to form part of a 
Christian Hymn-book, which he meant to accompany with a col- 
lection of Sermons. For the rest, he was very diligent in his pro- 
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fessional labours ; whatever he did was done with the heart; the 
smallest concern was not insignificant to him.’ 


The professional labours here alluded to, seem to have left 
much leisure on his hands; room for frequent change of place, 
and even of residence. Not long afterwards, we find him 
‘ living for a long while in a solitary spot of the Giildne Aue in 
Thuringia, at the foot of the Kyffhaiiser Mountain ;’ his chief 
society two military men, subsequently Generals ; ‘ in which 
solitude great part of his Ofterdingen was written.’ The first 
volume of this Heinrich von Ofterdingen, a sort of Art-Romance, 
intended, as he himself said, to be an ‘ Apotheosis of Poetry’, 
was ere long published; under what circumstances, or with 
what result, we have, as before, no notice. Tieck had for some 
time been resident in Jena, and at intervals saw much of 
Novalis. On preparing to quit that abode, he went to pay him 
a farewell visit at Weissenfels; found him ‘somewhat paler’, 
but full of gladness and hope; quite inspired with plans of his 
future happiness ; his house was already fitted up; in a few 
months he was to be wedded: no less zealously did he speak of 
the speedy conclusion of Ofterdingen, and other books ; his life 
seemed expanding in the richest activity and love.’ ‘This was 
in 1800: four years ago Novalis had longed and looked for 
death, and it was not appointed him; now life is again rich, 
and far-extending in his eyes, and its close is at hand. ‘Tieck 
parted with him, and it proved to be for ever. 

In the month of August, Novalis preparing for his journey to 
Freyberg, on so joyful an occasion, was alarmed with an appear- 
ance of blood proceeding from the lungs. The Physician 
treated it as a slight matter; nevertheless, the marriage was 
postponed. He went to Dresden with his Parents, for medical 
advice ; abode there for some time in no improving state ; on 
learning the accidental death of a young brother at home, he 
ruptured a blood-vessel ; and the Doctor then declared his ma- 
lady incurable. This, as usual in such maladies, was nowise 
the patient’s own opinion ; he wished to try a warmer climate, 
but was thought too weak for the journey. In January (1801) 
he returned home, visibly to all, but himself, in rapid decline. 
His bride had already been to see him, in Dresden. We may 
give the rest in Tieck’s words : 

‘The nearer he approached his end, the more confidently did he 
expect a speedy recovery; for the cough diminished, and excepting 
languor, he had no feeling of sickness. With the hope and the 
longing for life, new talent and fresh strength seemed also to awaken 
in him; he thought, with renewed love, of all his projected labours ; 
he determined on writing Ofterdingen over again from the very be- 
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ginning; and shortly before his death, he said on one occasion, 
“ Never till now did I know what Poetry was; innumerable Songs 
and Poems, and of quite different stamp from any of my former ones, 
have arisen in me.” From the nineteenth of March, the death-day 
of his Sophie, he became visibly weaker; many of his friends visited 
him; and he felt great joy when, on the twenty-first, his true and 
oldest friend, Friedrich Schlegel, came to him from Jena. With 
him he conversed at great length; especially upon their several 
literary operations. During these days he was very lively ; his nights 
too were quiet; and he enjoyed pretty sound sleep. On the twenty- 
fifth, about six in the morning, he made his brother hand him certain 
books, that he might look for something ; then he ordered breakfast, 
and talked cheerfully till eight; towards nine he bade his brother 
play a little to him on the harpsichord, and in the course of the music 
fell asleep. Friederich Schlegel soon afterwards came into the room, 
and found him quietly sleeping: this sleep lasted till near twelve, 
when without the smallest motion he passed away, and unchanged 
in death, retained his common friendly looks as if he yet lived. 

‘So died,’ continues the affectionate Biographer, ‘ before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth year, this our Friend; in whom his 
extensive acquirements, his philosophical talent, and his poetic genius, 
must alike obtain our love and admiration. As he had so far outran 
his time, our country might have expected extraordinary things from 
such gifts, had this early death not overtaken him : as it is, the un- 
finished writings he left behind him have already had a wide in- 
fluence; and many of his great thoughts will yet, in time coming, 
lend their inspiration, and noble minds and deep thinkers will be 
enlightened and enkindled by the sparks of his genius. 

‘ Novalis was tall, slender, and of noble proportions. He wore 
his light-brown hair in long clustering locks, which at that time was 
less unusual than it would be now; his hazel eye was clear and 
glancing; and the colour of his face, especially of the fine brow, 
almost transparent. Hand and foot were somewhat too large, and 
without fine character. His look was at all times cheerful and kind. 
For those who distinguish a man only in so far as he puts himself 
forward, or by studious breeding, by fashionable bearing, endeavours 
to shine or to be singular, Novalis was lost in the crowd: to the 
more practised eye, again, he presented a figure which might be 
called beautiful. In outline and expression, his face strikingly re- 
sembled that of the Evangelist John, as we see him in the large 
noble Painting by Albrecht Diirer, preserved at Nirnberg and 
Miinchen. 

‘In speaking, he was lively and loud, his gestures strong. I never 
saw him tired: though we had talked till far in the night, it was still 
only on purpose that he stopped, for the sake of rest, and even 
then he used to read before sleeping. Tedium he never felt, even in 
oppressive company, among mediocre men; for he was sure to find 
out one or other who could give him some yet new piece of know- 
ledge, such as he could turn to use, insignificant as it might = 
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His kindliness, his frank bearing made him a universal favourite: his 
skill in the art of social intercourse was so great, that smaller minds 
did not perceive how high he stood above them. Though in conver- 
sation he delighted most to unfold the deeps of the soul, and spoke as 
inspired of the regions of invisible worlds, yet was he mirthful asa 
child; would jest in free artless gayety, and heartily give in to the 
jestings of his company. Without vanity, without learned haughti- 
ness, far from every affectation and hypocrisy, he was a genuine, true 
man, the purest and loveliest embodyment of a high immortal spirit.’ 


So much for the outward figure and history of Novalis. Re- 
specting his inward structure and significance, which our readers 
are here principally interested to understand, we have already 
acknowledged that we had no complete insight to boast of, 
The slightest perusal of his writings indicates to us a mind of 
wonderful depth and originality; but at the same time, ofa 
nature or habit so abstruse, and altogether different from any- 
thing we ourselves have notice or experience of, that to pene- 
trate fairly into its essential character, much more to picture it 
forth in visual distinctness, would be an extremely difficult task. 
Nay perhaps, if attempted by the means familiar to us, an im- 
possible task: for Novalis belongs to that class of persons, who 
do not recognise the ‘ syllogistic method’ as the chief organ for 
investigating truth, or feel themselves bound at all times to stop 
short where its light fails them. Many of his opinions he 
would despair of proving in the most patient Court of Law ; 
and would remain well content that they should be disbelieved 
there. He much loved, and had assiduously studied, Jacob 
Boéhme and other mystical writers; and was, openly enough, in 
good part a Mystic himself. Not indeed what we English, in 
common speech, call a Mystic; which means only a man whom 
we do not understand, and, in self-defence, reckon or would 
fain reckon a Dunce. Novalis was a Mystic, or had an affinity 
with Mysticism, in the primary and true meaning of that word, 
exemplified in some shape among our own Puritan Divines, and 
which at this day carries no opprobrium with it in Germany, 
or, except among certain more unimportant classes, in any other 
country. Nay, in this sense, great honours are recorded of 
Mysticism: ‘Tasso, as may be seen in several of his prose 
writings, was professedly a Mystic; Dante is regarded as a 
chief man of that class. 

Nevertheless, with all due tolerance or reverence for Novalis’ 
Mysticism, the question still returns on us: How shall we un- 
derstand it, and in any measure shadow it forth? How may that 
spiritual condition, which by its own account is like pure Light, 
colourless, formless, infinite, be represented by mere Logic- 
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Painters, mere Engravers we might say, who, except copper and 
burin, producing the most finite black-on-white, have no means 
of representing any thing? Novalis himself has a line or two, 
and no more, expressly on Mysticism: ‘ What is Mysticism ?’ 
asks he. ‘ What is it that should come to be treated mystically? 
Religion, Love, Nature, Polity.—All selected things (alles Aus- 
erwdhite) have a reference to Mysticism. If all men were but 
one pair of lovers, the difference between Mysticism and Non- 
Mysticism were at an end.’ In which little sentence, unhappily, 
our reader obtains no clearness; feels rather as if he were look- 
ing into darkness visible. We must entreat him, nevertheless, 
to keep up his spirits in this business; and above all, to assist us 
with his friendliest, cheerfullest endeavour: perhaps some faint 
far-off view of that same mysterious Mysticism may at length 
rise upon us. 

To ourselves it somewhat illustrates the nature of Novalis’ 
opinions, when we consider the then and present state of 
German metaphysical science generally ; and the fact, stated 
above, that he gained his first notions on this subject from 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre. It is true, as Tieck remarks, ‘he 
sought to open for himself a new path in Philosophy; to unite 
Philosophy with Religion ;’ and so diverged in some degree from 
his first instructor; or, as it more probably seemed to himself, 
prosecuted Fichte’s scientific inquiry into its highest practical 
results. At all events, his metaphysical creed, so far as we can 
gather it from these writings, appears everywhere in its essen- 
tial lineaments, synonymous with what little we understand of 
Fichte’s, and might indeed, safely enough for our present purpose, 
be classed under the head of Kantism, or German metaphysics 
generally. 

Now without entering into the intricacies of German Philoso- 
phy, we need here only advert to the character of Idealism, 
on which it is everywhere founded, and which universally per- 
vades it. In all German systems, since the time of Kant, it is 
the fundamental principle to deny the existence of Matter ; or 
rather we should say to believe it in a radically different sense 
from that in which the Scotch Philosopher strives to demon- 
strate it, and the English Unphilosopher believes it without de- 
monstration. ‘To any of our readers who has dipped never so 
slightly into metaphysical reading, this Idealism will be no in- 
conceivable thing. Indeed it is singular how widely diffused, 
and under what different aspects we meet with it among the 
most dissimilar classes of mankind. Our Bishop Berkeley 
seems to have adopted it from religious inducements: Father 
Boscovich was led to a very cognate result, in his Theoria 
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Philosophie Naturalis, from merely mathematical consicera- 
tions, Of the ancient Pyrrho or the modern Hume we do not 
speak : but in the opposite end of the Earth, as Sir W. Jones 
informs us, a similar theory, of immemorial age, prevails among 
the theologians of Hindostan. Nay Professor Stewart has de- 
clared his opinion, that whoever at some time of his life has not 
entertained this theory, may reckon that he has yet shown no 
talent for metaphysical research. Neither is it any argument 
against the Idealist to say that since he denies the absolute 
existence of Matter, he ought in conscience likewise to deny its 
relative existence; and plunge over precipices, and run himself 
through with swords, by way of recreation, since these, like all 
other material things, are only phantasms and spectra, and 
therefore of no consequence. If a man, corporeally taken, is 
but a phantasm and spectrum himself, all this will ultimately 
amount to much the same as it did before. Yet herein lies Dr. 
Reid’s grand triumph over the Sceptics ; which is as good as no 
triumph whatever. For as to the argument which he and his fol- 
lowers insist on, under all possible variety of figures, it amounts 
only to this very plain consideration, that ‘ men naturally, and 
without reasoning, believe in the existence of Matter;’ and 
seems, philosophically speaking, not to have any value; nay the 
introduction of it into Philosophy may be considered as an act 
of suicide on the part of that science, the life and business 
of which, that of ‘ interpreting Appearances,’ is hereby at an end. 
Curious it is, moreover, to observe how these Common-sense 
Philosophers, men who brag chiefly of their irrefragable logic, 
and keep watch and ward, as if this were their special trade, 
against ‘ Mysticism’ and ‘ Visionary Theories,’ are themselves 
obliged to base their whole system on Mysticism, and a Theory; 
on Faith, in short, and that of a very comprehensive kind; the 
Faith, namely, either that man’s Senses are themselves Divine, or 
that they afford not only an honest, but a /i¢era/ representation 
of the workings of some Divinity. So true is it that for these 
men algo, all knowledge of the visible rests on belief of the invi- 
sible, and derives its first meaning and certainty therefrom ! 
The Idealist again boasts that his Philosophy is Transcendental, 
that is, ‘ ascending beyond the senses ;’ which, he asserts, al/ 
Philosophy, properly so called, by its nature is and must be: 
and in this way he is led to various unexpected conclusions. To 
a Transcendentalist, Matter has an existence but only as a 
Phenomenon; were we not there, neither would it be there ; it 
is a mere Relation, or rather the result of a Relation between 
our living Souls and the great First Cause ; and depends for its 
apparent qualities on our bodily and mental organs ; haying ms 
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self no intrinsic qualities, being, in the common sense of that 
word, Nothing. ‘The Tree is green and hard, not of its own 
natural virtue, but simply because my eye and my hand are 
fashioned so as to discern such and such appearances under such 
and such conditions. Nay, as an Idealist might say, even on 
the most popular grounds, must it not beso? Bring a sentient 
Being, with eyes a little different, with fingers ten times harder 
than mine; and to him that Thing which I call Tree shall be 

ellow and soft, as truly as to me it is green and hard. Form 
his Nervous-structure in all points the reverse of mine, and this 
same Tree shall not be combustible, or heat-producing, but dis- 
soluble and cold-producing, not high and convex, but deep and 
concave ; shall simply have a// properties exactly the reverse of 
those I attribute to it. There is, in fact, says Fichte, no Tree 
there ; but only a Manifestation of Power from something which 
isnot I. The same is true of material Nature at large, of the 
whole visible Universe, with all its movements, figures, acci- 
dents, and qualities ; all are Impressions produced on me by 
something different from me. ‘This, we suppose, may be the 
foundation of what Fichte means by his far-famed Jch and 
Nicht-Ich (1 and Not-I); words, which taking lodging (to use 
the Hudibrastic phrase) in certain ‘ heads that were to be let 
unfurnished,’ occasioned a hollow echo, as of Laughter, from 
the empty Apartments ; though the words are in themselves 
quite harmless, and may represent the basis of a metaphysical 
Philosophy as fitly as any other words. But farther, and what 
is still stranger than such Idealism, according to these Kantean 
systems, the organs of the Mind too, what is called the Under- 
standing, are of a no less arbitrary, and, as it were, accidental 
character than those of the Body. ‘Time and Space themselves 
are not external but internal entities: they have no outward 
existence, there is no Time and no Space out of the mind ; they 
are mere forms of man’s spiritual being, Jaws under which his 
thinking nature is constituted to act. ‘This seems the hardest 
conclusion of all; but it is an important one with Kant; and 
is not given forth as a dogma; but carefully deduced in his 
Critik der Reinen Vernunft with great precision, and the strictest 
form of argument. 

The reader would err widely who supposed that this Trans- 
cendental system of Metaphysics was a mere intellectual card- 
castle, or logical hocus-pocus, contrived from sheer idleness, 
and for sheer idleness, being without any bearing on the practi- 
cal interests of men. On the contrary, however false, or how- 
ever true, it is the most serious in its purport of all Philosophies 
propounded in these latter centuries; has been taught chiefly 
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by men of the loftiest and most earnest character; and does 
bear, with a direct and highly comprehensive influence, on the 
most vital interests of men. To say nothing of the views it 
opens in regard to the course and management of what is called 
Natural Science, we cannot but perceive that its effects, for such 
as adopt it, on Morals and Religion, must in these days be.of 
almost boundless importance. ‘To take only that last and seem- 
ingly strangest doctrine, for example, concerning Time and 
Space, we shall find that to the Kantist it yields, almost imme- 
diately, a remarkable result of this sort. If Time and Space 
have no absolute existence, no existence out of our minds, it 
removes a stumbling-block from the very threshold of our 
Theology. For on this ground, when we say that the Deity is 
omnipresent and eternal, that with Him it is a universal Here 
and Now, we say nothing wonderful ; nothing but that He also 
created Time and Space, that Time and Space are not laws of 
His being, but only of ours. Nay to the Transcendentalist, 
clearly enough, the whole question of the origin and existence 
of Nature must be greatly simplified: the old hostility of 
Matter is at an end, for Matter is itself annihilated; and the 
black Spectre, Atheism, ‘ with all its sickly dews’, melts into 
nothingness for ever. But farther, if it be, as Kant maintains, 
that the logical mechanism of the mind is arbitrary, so to speak, 
and might have been made different, it will follow that all in- 
ductive conclusions, all conclusions of the Understanding, have 
only a relative truth, are true only for us, and if some other 
thing be true. Thus far Hume and Kant go together, in this 
branch of the inquiry: but here occurs the most total, diame- 
trical divergence between them. We allude to the recognition, 
by these Transcendentalists, of a higher faculty in man than 
Understanding ; of Reason (Vernunft), the pure, ultimate light 
of our nature; wherein, as they assert, lies the foundation of all 
Poetry, Virtue, Religion ; things which are properly beyond the 
province of the Understanding, of which the Understanding can 
take no cognisance except a false one. ‘The elder Jacobi, who 
indeed is no Kantist, says once, we remember—‘ It is the in- 
stinct of Understanding to contradict Reason.’ Admitting this 
last distinction and subordination, supposing it scientifically de- 
monstrated, what numberless and weightiest consequences 
would follow from it alone! ‘These we must leave the conside- 
rate reader to deduce for himself; observing only farther, that the 
Teologia Mistica, so much venerated by Tasso in his philoso- 
phical writings ; the ‘ Mysticism’ alluded to above by Novalis ; 
and generally all true Christian Faith and Devotion, appear, so 
far as we can see, more or less included in this doctrine 2 the 
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Transcendentalists ; under their several shapes, the essence of 
them all being what is here designated by the name Reason, 
and set forth as the true sovereign of man’s mind. 

How deeply these and the like principles had impressed 
themselves on Novalis, we see more and more, the further we 
study his Writings. Naturally a deep, religious contemplative 
spirit ; purified also, as we have seen, by harsh Affliction, and 
familiar i in the ‘ Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ he comes before us as 
the most ideal of all Idealists. For him the material Creation 
is but an Appearance, a typical shadow in which the Deity 
manifests himself to Man. Not only has the unseen worlda 
reality, but the only reality: the rest being not metaphorically, 
but literally and in scientific strictness, ‘a show ;’ in the words 
of the Poet, Schall wnd Ranch umnebelnd Himmels Gluth, 
‘Sound and Smoke overclouding the splendour of Heaven.’ 
The Invisible World is near us: or rather it is here, in us and 
about us; were the fleshly coil removed from our Soul, the 
glories of the Unseen were even now around us; as the Ancients 
fabled of the Spheral Music. Thus not in word only, but 
in truth and sober belief, he feels himself encompassed by the 
Godhead ; feels in every thought, that ‘in Him he lives, moves, 
and has his being.’ 

On his Philosophic and Poetic procedure, all this has its natural 
influence. The aim of Novalis’ whole Philosophy, we might 
say, is to preach and establish the Majesty of Reason, in that 
stricter sense ; to conquer for it ull provinces of human thought, 

and everywhere reduce its vassal, Understanding, into fealty, 
the right and only useful relation for it. Mighty tasks in this 
sort lay before himself ; ; of which, in these Writings of his, we 
trace only scattered indications. In fact, all that he has left is 
in the shape of Fragment ; detached expositions and combina- 
tions, deep, brief glimpses : but such seems to be their general 
tendency. One character to be noted in many of these, often, 
too obscure, speculations, is his peculiar manner of viewing 
Nature: his habit, as it were, of considering Nature rather in 
the concrete, not analytically and as a divisible Aggregate, but 
as a self-subsistent univ ersally connected Whole. This also is 
perhaps partly the fruit of his Idealism. ‘He had formed the 
Plan,’ we are informed, ‘ of a peculiar Encyclopedical Work, 
in which experiences and ideas from all the different Sciences 
were mutually to elucidate, confirm, and enforce each other.’ 
In this work he had even made some progress. Many of the 
* Thoughts,’ and short Aphoristic observations, here published, 
were intended for it; of such, apparently, it was, for the most 
part, to have consisted: : 
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As a Poet, Novalis is no less Idealistic than as a Philosopher. 
His poems are breathings of a high devout soul, feeling always 
that here he has no home, but looking, as in clear vision, to a 
‘ city that hath foundations.’ He loves external Nature with a 
singular depth; nay we might say, he reverences her, and holds 
unspeakable communings with her: for Nature is no longer 
dead, hostile Matter, but the veil and mysterious Garment of 
the Unseen; as it were, the Voice with which the Deity pro- 
claims himself to man. These two qualities—his pure religious 
temper, and heartfelt love of Nature, bring him into true poetic 
relation both with the spiritual and the material World, and 
perhaps constitute his chief worth as a Poet; for which art he 
seems to have originally a genuine, but no exclusive or even 
very decided endowment. 

His moral persuasions, as evinced in his Writings and Life, 
derive themselves naturally enough from the same source. It 
is the morality of a man, to whom the Earth and all its glories 
are in truth a vapour and a Dream,\and the Beauty of Goodness 
the only real possession. Poetry, Virtue, Religion, which for 
other men have but, as it were, a traditionary and imagined 
existence, are for him the everlasting basis of the Universe ; 
and all earthly acquirements, all with which Ambition, Hope, 
Fear can tempt us, to toil and sin, are in very deed but a picture 
of the brain, some reflex shadowed on the mirror of the 
Infinite, but in themselves air and nothingness. Thus, to live 
in that Light of Reason, to have, even while here, and encircled 
with this Vision of Existence, our abode in that Eternal City, 
is the highest and sole duty of man. These things Novalis 
figures to himself under various images: sometimes he seems 
to represent the Primeval essence of Being as Love; at other 
times, he speaks in emblems, of which it would be still more 
difficult to give a just account; which, therefore, at present, 
we shall not further notice. 

For now, with these far-off sketches of an exposition, the 
reader must hold himself ready to look into Novalis, for a little, 
with his own eyes. Whoever has honestly, and with attentive 
outlook, accompanied us along these wondrous outskirts of 
Idealism, may find himself as able to interpret Novalis as the 
majority of German readers would be ; which, we think, is fair 
measure on our part. We shall not attempt any further com- 
mentary; fearing that it might be too difficult, and too unthankful 
a business. Our first extract is from the Lefrlinge zu Sais 
(Pupils at Sais), adverted to above. That ‘ Physical Romance,’ 
which for the rest contains no story or indication of a story, 
but only poetized philosophical speeches, and the strangest 
Shadowy allegorical allusions, aud indeed is only —_ = 
engt 
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length of two Chapters, commences, without note of prepara- 
tion, in this singular wise : 


‘I. Tut Pupit.—Men travel in manifold paths: whoso traces and 
compares these, will find strange Figures come to light; Figures 
which seem as if they belonged to that great Cipher-writing which 
one meets with everywhere, on wings of birds, shells of eggs, in 
clouds, in the snow, in crystals, in forms of rocks, in freezing waters, 
in the interior and exterior of mountains, of plants, animals, men, 
in the lights of the sky, in plates of glass and pitch when touched 
and struck on, in the filings round the magnet, and the singular con- 
junctures of Chance. In such Figures one anticipates the key to 
that wondrous Writing, the grammar of it; but this Anticipation 
will not fix itself into shape, and appears as if, after all, it would not 
become such a key for us. An Alcahest seems poured out over the 
senses of men. Only for a moment will their wishes, their thoughts 
thicken into form. Thus do their Anticipations arise; but after 
short whiles, all is again swimming vaguely before them, even as 
it did. 

‘ From afar I heard say, that Unintelligibility was but the result 
of Unintelligence ; that this sought what itself had, and so could 
find nowhere else ; also that we did not understand Speech because 
Speech did not, would not, understand itself; that the genuine 
Sanscrit spoke for the sake of speaking, because speaking was its 
pleasure and its nature. 

‘Not long thereafter, said one: No explanation is required for 
Holy Writing. Whoso speaks truly is full of eternal life, and won- 
derfully related to genuine myteries does his Writing appear to us, 
for it is a Concord from the Symphony of the Universe. 

* Surely this voice meant our Teacher ; for it is he that can collect 
the indications which lie scattered on all sides. A singular light 
kindles in his looks, when at length the high Rune lies before us, 
and he watches in our eyes whether the star has yet risen upon us, 
which is to make the Figure visible and intelligible. Does he see us 
sad, that the darkness will not withdraw? he consoles us, and pro- 
mises the faithful, assiduous seer better fortune in time. Often has 
he told us how, when he was a child, the impulse to employ his 
senses, to busy, to fill them, left him no rest. He looked at the 
stars, and imitated their courses and positions in the sand. Into the 
ocean of air he gazed incessantly ; and never wearied contemplating 
its clearness, its movements, its clouds, its lights. He gathered 
stones, flowers, insects, of all sorts, and spread them out in manifold 
wise, in rows, before him. To men and animals he paid heed; on 
the shore of the sea he sat, collected mussels. Over his own heart 
and his own thoughts he watched attentively. He knew not whither 
his longing was carrying him. As he grew up, he wandered far and 
wide ; viewed other lands, other seas, new atmospheres, new rocks, 
unknown plants, animals, men ; descended into caverns, saw how in 
courses and varying strata the edifice of the Earth was completed, 
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and fashioned clay into strange figures of rocks. By and by, he 
came to find everywhere objects already known, but wonderfully 
mingled, united ; and thus often extraordinary things came to shape 
in him. He soon became aware of combinations in all, of con- 
junctures, concurrences. Ere long, he no more saw anything alone. 
—In great, variegated images, the perceptions of his senses crowded 
round him; he heard, saw, touched, and thought at once. He 
rejoiced to bring strangers together. Now the stars were men, now 
men were stars, the stones animals, the clouds plants; he sported 
with powers and appearances ; he knew where and how this and 
that was to be found, to be brought into action; and so himself 
struck over the strings, for tones and touches of his own. 

‘ What has passed with him since then he does not disclose to us. 
He tells us that we ourselves, led on by him and our own desire, will 
discover what has passed with him. Many of us have withdrawn 
from him. ‘They returned to their parents, and learned trades. Some 
have been sent out by him, we know not whither; he selected them. 
Of these, some had been but a short time there, others longer. 
One was still a child; scarcely was he come, when our Teacher was 
for passing him any more instruction. This Child had large dark 
eyes with azure ground, his skin shone like lilies, and his locks like 
light little clouds when it is growing evening. His voice pierced 
through all our hearts; willingly would we have given him our 
flowers, stones, pens, all we had. He smiled with an infinite 
earnestness ; and we had a strange delight beside him. One day he 
will come again, said our Teacher, and then our lessons end.—Along 
with him he sent one, for whom we had often been sorry. Always 
sad he looked ; -he had been long years here ; nothing would succeed 
with him; when we sought crystals or flowers, he seldom found. 
He saw dimly at a distance; to lay down variegated rows skilfully 
he had no power. He was so apt to break everything. Yet none 
had such eagerness, such pleasure in hearing and listening. At last 
— it was before that Child came into our circle—he all at once grew 
cheerful and expert. One day he had gone out sad; he did not 
return, and the night came on. We were very anxious for him ; 
suddenly as the morning dawned, we heard his voice in a neighbour- 
ing grove. He was singing a high, joyful song; we were all sur- 
prised ; the Teacher looked to the East, such a look as I shall never 
see in him again. The singer soon came forth to us, and brought 
with unspeakable blessedness on his face, a simple-looking little 
stone, of singular shape. The Teacher took it in his hand, and kissed 
him long; then looked at us with wet eyes, and laid this little stone 
on an empty space, which lay in the midst of other stones, just 
where, like radii, many rows of them met together. 

‘I shall in no time forget that moment. We felt as if we had had 
in our souls a clear passing glimpse into this wondrous World.’ 


In these strange Oriental delineations, the judicious reader will 
suspect that more may be meant than meets the ear. But who 
this 
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this Teacher at Sais is, whether the personified Intellect of 
Mankind; and who this bright-faced golden-locked Child, 
(Reason, Religious Faith?) that was ‘to come again,’ to con- 
clude these lessons ; and that awkward unwearied Man (Under- 
standing ?) that ‘ was so apt to break everything,’ we have no 
data for determining, and would not undertake to conjecture 
with any certainty. We subjoin a passage from the second 
chapter, or section, entitled ‘ Nature,’ which, if possible, is 
of a still more surprising character than the first. After speak- 
ing at some length on the primeval views Man seems to have 
formed with regard to the external Universe, ‘the manifold 
objects of his Senses ;’ and how in those times his mind had a 
peculiar unity, and only by Practice divided itself into separate 
faculties, as by Practice it may yet further do, our ‘ Pupil’ pro- 
ceeds to describe the conditions requisite in an inquirer into 
Nature, observing, in conclusion, with regard to this,— 


‘No one, of a surety, wanders further from the mark, than he 
who fancies to himself that he already understands this marvellous 
Kingdom, and can, in few words, fathom its constitution, and every- 
where find the right path. To no one, who has broken off, and made 
himself an Island, will insight rise of itself, nor even without 
toilsome effort. Only to children, or child-like men, who know not 
what they do, can this happen. Long, unwearied intercourse, free 
and wise Contemplation, attention to faint tokens and indications ; 
an inward poet-life, practised senses, a simple and devout spirit : 
these are the essential requisites of a true Friend of Nature; without 
these no one can attain his wish. Not wise does it seem to attempt 
comprehending and understanding a Human World without full 
perfected Humanity. No talent must sleep; and if all are not alike 
active, all must be alert, and not oppressed and enervated. As we 
see a future Painter in the boy who fills every wall with sketches 
and variedly adds colour to figure; so we see a future Philosopher 
in him who restlessly traces and questions all natural things, pays 
heed to all, brings together whatever is remarkable, and rejoices 
when he has become master and possessor of a new phenomenon, 
of a new power and piece of knowledge. 

* Now to Some it appears not at all worth while to follow out the 
endless divisions of Nature; and moreover a dangerous under- 
taking, without fruit and issue. As we can never reach, say they, 
the abolutely smallest grain of material bodies, never find their 
simplest compartments, since all magnitude loses itself, forwards and 
backwards, in infinitude, so likewise is it with the species of bodies 
and powers ; here too one comes on new species, new combinations, 
new appearances, even to infinitude. These seem only to stop, con- 
tinue they, when our diligence tires ; and so it is spending precious 
time with idle contemplations and tedious enumerations; and this 
becomes at last a true delirium, a real vertigo over the horrid Deep. 
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For Nature too remains, so far as we have yet come, ever a frightful 
Machine of Death: everywhere monstrous revolution, inexplicable 
vortexes of movement; a kingdom of Devouring, of the maddest 
tyranny ; a baleful Immense: the few light points disclose but a so 
much the more appalling Night, and terrors, of all sorts, must palsy 
every observer. Like a Saviour does Death stand by the hapless 
race of mankind ; for without Death, the maddest were the happiest. 
And precisely this striving to fathom that gigantic Mechanism is 
already a draught towards the Deep, a commencing giddiness ; for 
every excitement is an increasing whirl, which soon gains full 
mastery over its victim, and hurls him forward with it into the 
fearful Night. Here, say those lamenters, lies the crafty snare for 
Man’s understanding, which Nature everywhere seeks to annihilate 
as her greatest foe. Hail to that childlike ignorance and innocence 
of men, which kept them blind to the horrible perils, that every- 
where, like grim thunderclouds, lay round their peaceful dwelling, 
and each moment were ready to rush down on them. Only inward 
disunion among the powers of Nature has preserved men hitherto ; 
nevertheless, that great epoch cannot fail to arrive, when the whole 
family of mankind, by a grand universal Resolve, will snatch them- 
selves from this sorrowful condition, from this frightful imprison- 
ment; and by a voluntary Abdication of their terrestrial abode, 
redeem their race from this anguish, and seek refuge in a happier 
world, with their ancient Father. Thus might they end worthily ; 
and prevent a necessary, violent destruction ; or astill more horrible 
degenerating into Beasts, by gradual dissolution of their thinking 
organs, through Insanity. Intercourse with the powers of Nature, 
with animals, plants, rocks, storms and waves, must necessarily 
assimilate men to these objects ; and this Assimilation, this Meta- 
morphosis, and dissolution of the Divine and the Human, into un- 
governable Forces, is even the Spirit of Nature, that frightfully 
voracious Power: and is not all that we see even now a prey from 
Heaven, a great Ruin of former Glories, the Remains of a terrific 
Repast ? 

‘ Be it so, cry a more courageous Class; let our species maintain 
a stubborn, well-planned war of destruction with this same Nature. 
By slow poisons must we endeavour to subdue her. The Inquirer 
into Nature is a noble hero, who rushes into the open abyss for the 
deliverance of his fellow Citizens. Artists have already played her 
many a trick; do but continue in this course; get hold of the secret 
threads, and bring them to act against each other. Profit by these 
discords, that so in the end you may lead her, like that fire-breathing 
Bull, according to your pleasure. To you she must become 
obedient. Patience and Faith beseem the children of men. Distant 
Brothers are united with us for one object; the wheel of the Stars 
must become the cistern-wheel of our life, and then, by our slaves, 
we can build us a new Fairyland. With heart-felt triumph let 
us look at her devastations, her tumults; she is selling herself to 
us; and every violence she will pay by a heavy penalty. In the 
- i inspiring 
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inspiring feeling of our Freedom, let us live and die ; here gushes 
forth the stream, which will one day overflow and subdue her ; in it 
let us bathe, and refresh ourselves for new exploits. Hither the 
rage of the Monster does not reach; one drop of Freedom is suffi- 
cient to cripple her for ever, and for ever set limits to her havoc. 

‘They are right, say Several; here, or nowhere, lies the talisman. 
By the well of Freedom we sit and look; it is the grand magic 
Mirror, where the whole Creation images itself, pure and clear; in it 
do the tender Spirits and Forms of all Natures bathe ; all chambers 
we here behold unlocked. What need have we toilsomely to wander 
over the troublous World of visible things? The purer World lies 
even in us, in this Well. Here discloses itself the true meaning of 
the great, many-coloured, complected Scene ; and if full of these 
sights we return into Nature, all is well known to us, with certainty 
we distinguish every shape. We need not to inquire long; a light 
Comparison, a few strokes in the sand, are enough to inform us. 
Thus, for us, is the whole a great Writing, to which we have the 
key; and nothing comes to us unexpected, for the course of the 
great Horologe is known to us beforehand. It is only we that 
enjoy Nature with full senses, because she does not frighten us from 
our senses ; because no fever-dreams oppress us, and serene conscious- 
ness makes us calm and confiding. 

‘They ure not right, says an earnest Man to these latter. Can 
they not recognise in Nature the true impress of their own Selves ? 
It is even they that consume themselves in wild hostility to Thought. 
They know not that this so-called Nature of theirs is a Sport of the 
Mind, a waste Fantasy of their Dream. Of a surety, it is for them 
a horrible Monster, a strange grotesque Shadow of their own 
Passions. The waking man looks without fear at this offspring of 
his lawless Imagination; for he knows that they are but vain 
Spectres of his weakness. He feels himself lord of the world: 
his Me hovers victorious over the Abyss; and will through Eterni- 
ties hover aloft above that endless Vicissitude. Harmony is what 
his spirit strives to promulgate, to extend. He will, even to infini- 
tude, grow more and more harmonious with himself and with his 
Creation ; and at every step, behold the all-efficiency of a high moral 
Order in the Universe, and what is purest of his Me, come forth 
into brighter and brighter clearness. The significance of the World 
is Reason ; for her sake is the World here ; and when it is grown to 
be the arena of a child-like, expanding Reason, it will one day 
become the divine Image of her Activity, the scene of a genuine 
Church. Till then let man honour Nature as the Emblem of his 
own Spirit; the Emblem ennobling itself, along with him, to un- 
limited degrees. Let him, therefore, who would arrive at knowledge 
of Nature, train his moral sense, let him act and conceive in ac- 
cordance with the noble Essence of his Soul; and as if of herself, 
Nature will become open to him. Moral Action is that great and 
only Experiment, in which all riddles of the most manifold appear- 
ances explain themselves. Whoso understands it, and in rigid 
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sequence of Thought can lay it open, is for ever Master of Nature. 
— Bd. ii. s. 43—57. 


‘ The Pupil,’ it is added, ‘listens with alarm to these con- 
flicting voices.’ If such was the case in half-supernatural Sais, 
it may well be much more so in mere sublunary London. 
Here again, however, in regard to these vaporous lucubrations, 
we can only imitate Jean Paul’s Quintus Fixlein, who, it is said, 
in his elaborate Catalogue of German Errors of the Press, 

‘ states that important inferences are to be drawn from it, and 
advises the reader to draw them.’ Perhaps these wonderful 
paragraphs, which look, at this distance, so like chasms filled 
with mere sluggish mist, might prove vallies, with a clear 
stream, and soft pastures, were we near at hand. For one 
thing, either Novalis, with Tieck and Schlegel at his back, are 
men in a state of derangement ; or there is more in Heaven 
and Earth than has been dreamt of in our Philosophy. We may 
add that, in our view, this last Speaker, the ‘earnest Man,’ 
seems evidently to be Fichte; the first two Classes look like 
some sceptical or atheistic brood, unacquainted with Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, or having, the First class at least, almost no 
faith in it. ‘That theory of the human species ending by : 
universal simultaneous act of Suicide, will, to the more celal 
sort of readers, be new. 

As further and more directly illustrating Novalis’s scientific 
views, we may here subjoin two short sketches, taken from 
another department of this volume. ‘To all who prosecute 
Philosophy, and take interest in its history and present aspects, 
they will not be without interest. The obscure parts of them 
are not perhaps unintelligible, but only obscure; which un- 
luckily cannot, at all times, be helped in such cases : 


‘Common Logic is the Grammar of the higher Speech, that is, of 
Thought ; it examines merely the relations of ideas to one another, 
the Mechanics of Thought, the pure Physiology of ideas. Now 
logical ideas stand related to one another, like words without 
thoughts. Logic occupies itself with the mere dead Body of the 
Science of Thinking—Metaphysics again is the Dynamics of 
Thought ; treats of the primary Powers of Thought; occupies itself 
with the mere Soul of the Science of Thinking. Metaphysical ideas 
stand related to one another, like thoughts without words. Men 
often wondered at the stubborn Incompletibility of these two 
Sciences ; each followed its own business by itself: there was a 
want everywhere, nothing would suit rightly with either. From the 
very first, attempts were made to unite them, as everything about 
them indicated relationship ; but every attempt failed; the one or 
the other Science still suffered in these attempts, and lost its essen- 
tial character. We had to abide by metaphysical Logic, and logical 
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Metaphysic, but neither of them was as itshould be. With Physio- 
logy and Psychology, with Mechanics and Chemistry, it fared no better. 
In the latter half of this Century, there arose, with us Germans, 
a more violent commotion than ever; the hostile masses towered 
themselves up against each other, more fiercely than heretofore ; the 
fermentation was extreme; there followed powerful explosions. 
And now some assert that a real Compenetration has somewhere or 
other taken place; that the germ of a union has arisen, which will 
grow by degrees, and assimilate all to one indivisible form: that this 
principle of Peace is pressing out irresistibly, on all sides, and that 
ere long there will be but one Science and one Spirit, as one Prophet 
and one God,’— 

‘ The rude, discursive Thinker is the Scholastic (Schoolman Logi- 
cian]. The true Scholastic is a mystical Subtilist; out of logical 
Atoms he builds his Universe ; he annihilates all living Nature, to 
put an Artifice of Thoughts [Gedankenkunststiick, literally, Con- 
juror’s-trick of Thoughts} in its room. His aim is an infinite 
Automaton. Opposite to him is the rude, intuitive Poet: this is a 
mystical Macrologist; he hates rules, and fixed form; ‘a wild, 
violent life reigns instead of it in Nature; all is animate, no law; 
wilfulness and wonder everywhere. He is merely dynamical. Thus 
does the Philosophic Spirit arise at first, in altogether separate 
masses. In the second stage of culture these masses begin to come 
in contact, multifariously enough; and as in the union of infinite 
Extremes, the Finite, the Limited arises, so here also arise “‘ Eclectic 
Philosophers” without number; the time of misunderstandings 
begins. The most limited is, in this stage, the most important, the 
purest Philosopher of the second stage. This class occupies itself 
wholly with the actual, present world, in the strictest sense. The 
Philosophers of the first class look down with contempt on those of 
the second ; say, they are a little of everything, and so nothing; 
hold their views as results of weakness, as Inconsequentism. On 
the contrary, the second class, in their turn, pity the first; lay the 
blame on their visionary enthusiasm, which they say is absurd, even 
to insanity. If, on the one hand the Scholastics and Alchemists 
seem to be utterly at variance, and the Eclectics on the other hand 
quite atone, yet strictly examined it is altogether the reverse. The 
former, in essentials, are indirectly of one opinion; namely as 
regards the non-dependence, and infinite character of Meditation, 
they both set out from the Absolute: whilst the Eclectic and limited 
sort are essentially at variance; and agree only in what is Deduced. 
The former are infinite but uniform, the latter bounded but multi- 
form ; the former have genius, the latter talent: those have Ideas, 
these have knacks (Handgriffe); those are heads without hands, 
these are hands without heads. The third stage is for the Artist, 
who can be at once implement and genius. He finds that that 
primitive Separation in the absolute Philosophical Activities [between 
the Scholastic, and the “rude, intuitive Poet”] is a deeper-lying 
Separation in his own Nature; which Separation indicates, by its 
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existence as such, the possibility of being adjusted, of being joined: 
he finds that, heterogeneous as these Activities are, there is yet a 
faculty in him of passing from the one to the other, of changing his 
polarity at will. He discovers in them, therefore, necessary 
members of his spirit; he observes that both must be united in 
some common Principle. He infers that Eclecticism is nothing 
but the imperfect defective employment of this Principle. It 
becomes——’ 

—But we need not struggle farther, wringing a significance out 
of these mysterious words: in delineating the genuine Transcen- 
dentalist, or ‘ Philosopher of the third stage,’ properly speaking, 
the Philosopher, Novalis ascends into regions, whither few 
readers would follow him. It may be observed here, that British 
Philosophy, tracing it from Duns Scotus to Dugald Stewart, has 
now gone through the first and second of these ‘ stages,’ the 
Scholastic and the Eclectic, and in considerable honour. With 
our amiable Professor Stewart, than whom no man, not Cicero 
himself, was ever more entirely Eclectic, that second or Eclectic 
class may be considered as having terminated ; and now Philo- 
sophy is at a stand among us, or rather there is now no Philo- 
sophy visible in these Islands. It remains to be seen, whether 
we also are to have our ‘third stage;’ and how that new and 
highest ‘class’ will demean itself here. ‘The French Philoso- 
phers seem busy studying Kant, and writing of him: but we 
rather imagine Novalis would pronounce them still only in the 
Eclectic stage. He says afterwards, that ‘all Eclectics are 
essentially and at bottom sceptics; the more comprehensive, 
the more sceptical.’ 

These two passages have been extracted from a large series 
of Fragments, which under the three divisions of Philosophical, 
Critical, Moral, occupy the greatest part of Volume second. 
They are fractions, as we hinted above, of that grand ‘ encyclo- 
pedical work’ which Novalis had planned. Friedrich Schlegel 
is said to be the selector of those published here. They come 
before us, without note or comment; worded for the most part 
in very unusual phraseology, and without repeated and most pa- 
tient investigation, seldom yield any significance, or rather we 
should say, often yield a false one. A few of the clearest we 
have selected for insertion : whether the reader will think them 
‘ Pollen of Flowers,’ or a baser kind of dust, we shall not pre- 
dict. We give them in a miscellaneous shape ; overlooking those 
classifications which, even in the text, are not and could not be 
very rigidly adhered to. 

‘ Philosophy can bake no bread; but she can procure for us God, 

Freedom, 
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Freedom, Immortality. Which then is more practical, Philosophy 
or Economy ?— 

‘Philosophy is properly Home-sickness; the wish to be every- 
where at home.— 

‘We are near awakening when we dream that we dream.— 

‘ The true philosophical Act is annihilation of self (Selbsttédtung) ; 
this is the real beginning of all Philosophy ; all requisites for being 
a Disciple of Philosophy point hither. ‘This Act alone corresponds 
to all the conditions and characteristics of transcendental conduct.— 

‘ To become properly acquainted with a truth, we must first have 
disbelieved it, and disputed against it.— 

‘Man is the higher Sense of our Planet ; the star which connects it 
with the upper world ; the eye which it turns towards Heaven.— 

‘Life is a disease of the spirit; a working incited by Passion. 
Rest is peculiar to the spirit.— 

‘Our Life is no Dream, but it may and will perhaps become one.— 

‘What is Nature? An encyclopedical, systematic Index, or Plan of 
our Spirit. Why will we content us with the mere Catalogue of our 
Treasures ? Let us contemplate them ourselves, and in all ways 
elaborate and use them.— 

‘If our Bodily Life is a burning, our spiritual Life is a being-burnt, 
a Combustion (or, is precisely the inverse the case?) ; Death, there- 
fore, perhaps a Change of Capacity.— 

‘ Sleep is for the inhabitants of Planets only. In another time, Man 
will sleep and wake continually at once. The greater part of our 
Body, of our Humanity itself, yet sleeps a deep sleep.— 

‘There is but one Temple in the World; and that is the Body of 
Man. Nothing is holier than this high form. Bending before men 
is a reverence done to this Revelation in the Flesh.—We touch 
Heaven, when we lay our hand on a human body.— 

‘Man is a Sun; his Senses are the Planets.— 

‘Man has ever expressed some symbolical Philosophy of his Being 
in his Works and Conduct ; he announces himself and his Gospel of 
Nature; he is the Messiah of Nature.— 

* Plants are Children of the Earth ; we are Children of the Ether. 
Our Lungs are properly our Root; we live, when we breathe; we 
begin our life with breathing.— 

‘ Nature is an Eolian Harp, a musical instrument; whose tones 
again are keys to higher strings in us.— 

‘ Every beloved object is the centre of a Paradise. — 

‘The first Man is the first Spiritseer; all appears to him as Spirit. 
What are children, but first men? The fresh gaze of the Child is 
richer in significance than the forecasting of the most indubitable 
Seer.— 

‘It depends only on the weakness of our organs and of our self- 
excitement (Selbstberiihrung), that we do not see ourselves in a Fairy- 
world. All Fabulous Tales (Mdhrchen) are merely dreams of that 
home world, which is every where and no where. The higher 
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powers in us, which one day as Genies, shall fulfil our will,* are, for 
the present, Muses, which refresh us on our toilsome course with 
sweet remembrances.— 

‘Man consists in Truth. If he exposes Truth, he exposes himself. 
If he betrays Truth, he betrays himself. We speak not here of Lies, 
but of acting against Conviction. 

‘A character is a completely fashioned will (vollkommen ° gebildeter 
Wille).— 

‘ There is, properly speaking, no Misfortune in the world. Hap- 
piness and Misfortune stand in continual balance. Every Misfortune 
is, as it were, the obstruction of a stream, which, after overcoming 
this obstruction, but bursts through with the greater force.— 

‘The ideal of Morality has no more dangerous rival than the ideal 
of highest Strength, of most powerful life; which also has been 
named (v ery falsely as it was there meant) the ideal of poetic great- 
ness. Itis the maximum of the savage; and has, in these times, 
gained, precisely among the greatest weaklings, very many prose- 
lytes. By this ideal, man becomes a Beast-Spirit, a Mixture ; whose 
brutal wit has, for weaklings, a brutal power of attraction.— 

‘The spirit of Poesy is the morning light, which makes the 
statuc of Memnon sound.— 

* The division of Philosopher and Poet is only apparent, and to the 
disadvantage of both. It is a sign of disease, and of a sickly con- 
stitution.— 

‘ The true Poet is all-knowing; he is an actual world in miniature.— 

* Klopstock’s works appear, for the most part, free Translations of 
an unknown Poet, by a very talented but unpoetical Philologist.— 

‘ Goethe is an altogether practical poet. He is in his works what 
the English are in their wares : highly simple, neat, convenient, and 
durable. He has done in German Literature what Wedgewood did 
in English Manufacture. He has, like the English, a natural turn 
for Economy, and a noble Taste acquired by Understanding. Both 
these are very compatible, and have a near affinity in the chemical 
sense. * *—Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship may be called through- 
out prosaic and modern. The Romantic sinks to ruin, the Poesy of 
Nature, the Wonderful. The Book treats merely of common 
worldly things: Nature and Mysticism are altogether forgotten. It 
is a poetized, civic, and household History ; the Marvellous is ex- 
pressly treated therein as imagination and enthusiasm. Artistic 
Atheism is the spirit of the Book. * * * It is properly a Candide, 
directed against Poetry: the Book is highly unpoetical in respect of 
spirit, poetical as the dress and body of it is. * * * The introduc- 


* Novalis’ ideas on what has been called the ‘ perfectibility of man,’ ground themselves 
on his peculiar views of the constitution of material and spiritual Nature, and are of the 
most original and extraordinary character, With our utmost effort, we should despair of 
communicating other thana quite false notion of them. He asks, for instance, with 
scientific gravity: Whether any one that recollects the first kind glance of her he loved, 
can doubt the possibility of Magic ? 
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tion of Shakspeare has almost a tragic effect. ‘The hero retards the 
triumph of the Gospel of Economy; and economical Nature is 
finally the true and only remaining one.— 

‘ When we speak of the aim and Art observable in Shakspeare’s 
works, we must not forget that Art belongs to Nature; that it is, so 
to speak, self-viewing, self-imitating, self-fashioning Nature. The 
Art of a well- -developed genius is far different from the Artfulness of 
the Understanding, of the merely reasoning mind. Shakspeare was 
no calculator, no learned thinker; he was a mighty many-gifted 
soul, whose feelings and works, like products of Nature, bear the 
stamp of the same spirit; and in which the last and deepest of ob- 
servers will still find new harmonies with the infinite structure of 
the Universe ; concurrences with later ideas, affinities with the higher 
powers and senses of man. They are emblematic, have many mean- 
ings, are simple, and inexhaustible, like products of Nature; and 
nothing more unsuitable could be said of them than that they 
are works of Art, in that narrow mechanical acceptation of the 
word,’ 

The reader understands that we offer these specimens not as 
the best to be found in Novalis’ Fragments, but simply as the 
most intelligible. Far stranger and deeper things there are, 
could we hope to make them in the smallest degnee understood, 
But in examining and re-examining many of his Fragments, we 
find ourselves carried into more complex, more subtle regions 
of thought than any we are elsewhere acquainted with: here 
we cannot always find our own latitude and longitude, some- 
times not even approximate to finding them; much less teach 
others such a secret. 

What has been already quoted may afford some knowledge of 
Novalis, in the characters of Philosopher and Critic: there is 
one other aspect under which it would be still more curious to 
view and exhibit him, but still more difficult—we mean that of 
his Religion. Noyalis nowhere specially records his creed, in 
these Writings : he many times expresses, or implies, a zealous, 
heartfelt belief in the Christian system ; yet with such adjuncts, 
and co-existing persuasions, as to us might seem rather sur- 
prising. One or two more of these his Aphorisms, relative to 
this subject, we shall cite, as likely to be better than any de- 
scription of ours. The whole essay at the end of volume ‘first, 
entitled Die Christenheit oder Europa (Christianity or Europe) 
is also well worthy of study, in this as in many other points 
of view. 


* Religion contains infinite sadness. If we are to love God, he 
must be in distress (hiilfbediirftig, help-needing). In how far is 
this condition answered in Christianity ?— 

‘ Spinoza is a God-intoxicated-man (Gottetrunkener Mensch.) — 

‘Is 
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‘Is the Devil, as Father of Lies, himself but a necessary Illusion ?— 

‘ The Catholic Religion is to a certain extent applied Chris- 
tianity, Fichte’s Philosophy too is perhaps applied Christianity — 

* Can Miracles work Conviction? Or is not real Conviction, this 
highest function of our soul and personality, the only true God- 
announcing Miracle? 

‘ The Christian Religion is especially remarkable, moreover, as 
it so decidedly lays claim to mere good will in Man, to his essential 
Temper, and values this independently of all Culture and Manifesta- 
tion. It stands in opposition to Science and to Art, and properly to 
Enjoyment.* 

‘ Its origin is with the common people. It inspires the great ma- 
jority of the limited in this Earth. 

‘ It is the Light that hegins to shine in the Darkness. 

* It is the root of all Democracy, the highest Fact in the Rights of 
Man (die hichsle Thatsache der Popularitat), 

‘Its unpoetical exterior, its resemblance to a modern family- 
picture, seems only to be lent it.*— 

‘ Martyrs are spiritual heroes. Christ was the greatest martyr of 
our species; through him has martyrdom become infinitely signifi- 
cant and holy.— 

‘The Bible begins nobly, with Paradise, the symbol of youth; and 
concludes with the Eternal Kingdom, the Holy City. Its two main 
divisions also, are genuine grand-historical divisions (Gcht grosshistor- 
isch). For in every grand-historical compartment, (Glied) the grand 
history must lie, as it were, symbolically re-created (veryiingt, made 
young again.) The beginning of the New Testament is the second 
higher Fall (the Atonement of the Fall,) and the commencement of 
the new Period. The history of every individual man should be a 
Bible. Christ is the new Adam. A Bible is the highest problem of 
Authorship.— 

* As yet there is no Religion. You must first make a Seminary 
(Bildungs-schule) of genuine Religion. Think ye that there is 
Religion? Religion has to be made and produced (gemacht und 
hervorgebracht) by the union of a number of persons.’ 

Hitherto our readers have seen nothing of Novalis in his 
character of Poet, properly so called; the Pupils at Sais being 
fully more of a scientific than poetic nature. As hinted above, 
we do not account his gifts in this latter province as of the 
first, or even of a high order; unless, indeed, it be true, as he 
himself maintains, that ‘the distinction of Poet and Philosopher 
is apparent only, and to the injury of both.’ In his professedly 
poetical compositions, there is an indubitable prolixity, a degree 
of languor, not weakness but sluggishness; the meaning is too 
much diluted ; and diluted, we might say, not in a rich, lively, 
varying music, as we find in Tieck, for example ; but rather in 
eee 
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a low-voiced, not unmelodious monotony, the deep hum of which 
is broken only at rare intervals, though sometimes by tones of 
purest, and ‘almost spiritual softness. We here allude chiefly 
to his unmetrical pieces, his prose fictions: indeed the mnetrical 
are few in number ; for the most part on religious subjects ; and 
in spite of a decided truthfulness both in feeling and word, seem 
to bespeak no great skill or practice in that form of composition. 
In his prose style he may be accounted happier; he aims in general 
at simplicity, and a certain familiar expressiv eness; here and 
there, in his more elaborate passages, especially in his Zymus 
to the Night, he has reminded us of Herder. 

These “Hymns to the Night, it will be remembered, were 
written shortly after the death of his mistress: in that period 
of deep sorrow, or rather of holy deliverance from sorrow. 
Novalis himself regarded them as his most finished productions. 
They are of a strange veiled, almost enigmatical character: 
nevertheless, more deeply examined, they appear nowise with- 
out true poetic worth; there is a vastness, an immensity of 
idea ; a still solemnity reigns in them, a solitude almost as of 
extinct worlds. Here and there, too, some lightbeam visits us 
in the void deep; and we cast a glance, clear and wondrous, 
into the secrets of that mysterious soul. A full commentary 
on the Hymns to the Night would be an exposition of Novalis’ 
whole theological and moral creed ; for it lies recorded there, 
though symbolically, and in lyric not in didactic language. 
We have translated the third, as the shortest and simplest ; 
imitating its light, half-measured style, above all, decy phering 
its vague deep- laid sense, as acc ‘urately as we could. By the 
word ‘ Night,’ it will be seen, Novalis means much more than 
the common opposite of Day. ‘ Light’ seems, in these poems, 
to shadow forth our terrestrial life; Night the primeval and 
celestial life : 
my Hope had melted away, and I stood solitary by the grave that 
in its dark narrow space concealed the Form of my life ; solitary as 
no other had been; chased by unutterable anguish ; 


* Once when I was shedding bitter tears, when dissolved in pain 


powerless ; one 


thought and that of misery ;—here now as | looked round for help ; 
forward could not go, nor backward, but clung to a transient ex- 


tinguished Life with unutterable longing ;—lo, from the azure dis- 
tance, down from the heights of my oid Blessedness, came a chill 
breath of Dusk, and suddenly the band of Birth, the fetter of Light 
was snapped asunder. V anishes the Glory of Earth, and with it my 
Lamenting ; rushes together the infinite Sadness into a new un- 
fathomable World: thou Night’s-inspiration, Slumber of Heaven, 
camest over me; the scene rose gently aloft ; over the scene hovered 
my enfranchised new-born spirit; to a cloud of dust that grave 
changed 
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changed itself ; through the cloud I beheld the transfigured features 
of my Beloved. In her eyes lay Eternity; I clasped her hand, and 
my tears became a glittering indissoluble chain, Centuries of Ages 
moved away into the distance, like thunder-clouds. On her neck I 
wept, for this new life, enrapturing tears.—It was my first, only 
Dream ; and ever since then do I feel this changeless everlasting 
faith in the Heaven of Night, and its Sun my Beloved.’ 


What degree of critical satisfaction, what insight into the 
grand crisis of Novalis’ spiritual history, which seems to be 
here shadowed forth, our readers may derive from this Third 
Hymn to the Night, we shall not pretend to conjecture. 
Meanwhile, it were giving them a false impression of the Poet, 
did we leave him here; exhibited only under his more mystic 
aspects: as if his Poetry were exclusively a thing of Allegory, 
dwelling amid Darkness and Vacuity, far from all paths of ordi- 
nary mortals and their thoughts. Novalis can write in the most 
common style, as well as in this most uncommon one; and 
there too not without originality. By far the greater part of 
his First volume is occupied with a “Romance, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, written, so far as it goes, much in the every-day 
manner; we have adverted the less to it, because we nowise 
reckoned it among his most remarkable compi ositions. Like 
many of the others, it has been left as a Fragment; nay from 
the account Tieck gives of its ulterior plan, and how from the 
solid prose world of the First part, this ‘ Apotheosis of Poetry’ 
was to pass, in the Second, into a mythical, fairy, and quite 
fantastic world, critics have doubted, whether, strictly speaking, 
it could have been completed. From this work, we select two 
passages, as specimens of Novalis’ manner in the more common 
style of composition ; premising, which in this one instance we 
are entitled to do, that whatever excellence they may have will 
be universally appreciable. ‘The first is the introduction to the 
whole Narrative, as it were, the text of the whole; the ‘ Blue 
Flower’ there spoken of being Poctry, the real object, passion 
and vocation of young Heinrich, which, through manifold ad- 
ventures, exe rtions, and su fferings, he is to seek and find. His 
history commences thus: 


‘The old people were already asleep ; the clock was beating its 
monotonous tick on the wall; the wind blustered over the 1 rattling 
windows; by turns, the chamber was lighted by the sheen of the 
moon. The young man lay restless in his bed; and thought of the 
stranger and his stories. ‘‘ Not the treasures, is it,” said he to him- 
self, “‘ that have awakened in me so unspeakable a desire; far from 
me is all covetousness ; but the Blue Flower is what I long to behold. 
It lies incessantly in my heart, and I can think and fancy of nothing 


else. 
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else. Never did I feel so before: it is as if, till now, I had been 
dreaming, or as if sleep had carried me into another world; for in 
the world I used to, live in, who troubled himself about flowers ? 
Such wild passion for a Flower was never heard of there. But 
whence could that stranger have come? None of us ever saw such a 
man; yet I know not how I alone was so caught with his discourse ; 
the vest heard the very same, yet none seems to mind it. And then 
that I cannot even speak of my strange condition! I feel such rap- 
turous contentment; and only then when I have not the Flower 
rightly before my eyes, does so deep heartfelt an eagerness come 
over me: these things no one will or can believe. I could fancy I 
were mad, if I did not see, did not think with such perfect clearness ; 
since that day, all is far better known to me. I have heard tell 
of ancient times ; how animals and trees and rocks used to speak with 
men. This is even my feeling; as if they were on the point of 
breaking out, and I could see in them, what they wished to say to 
me. There must be many a word which I know not: did I know 
more, I could better comprehend these matters. Once I liked dancing ; 
now I had rather think to the music."—The young man lost 
himself, by degrees, in sweet fancies, and fell asleep. He dreamed 
first of immeasurable distances, and wild unknown regions. He 
wandered over seas with incredible speed ; strange animals he saw ; 
he lived with many varieties of men, now in war, in wild tumult, now 
in peaceful huts. He was taken captive, and fell into the lowest 
wretchedness. All emotions rose to a height as yet unknown to 
him. He lived through an infinitely variegated life; died and came 
back ; loved to the highest passion, and then again was for ever 
parted from his loved one. At length towards morning, as the dawn 
broke up without, his spirit also grew stiller, the images grew clearer 
and more permanent. It seemed to him he was walking alone in a 
dark wood. Only here and there did day glimmer through the green 
net. Ere long he came to a rocky chasm, which mounted upwards, 
He had to climb over many crags, which some former stream had 
rolled down. The higher he came, the lighter grew the wood. At 
last he arrived at a little meadow, which lay on the declivity of the 
mountain. Beyond the meadow rose a high cliff, at the foot of 
which he observed an opening, that seemed to be the entrance of a 
passage hewn in the rock, The passage led him easily on, for some 
time, to a great subterranean expanse, out of which from afar a 
bright gleam was visible. On entering, he perceived a strong beam 
of light, which sprang as if from a fountain to the roof of the cave, 
and sprayed itself into innumerable sparks, which collected below in 
a great basin : the beam glanced like kindled gold; not the faintest 
noise was to be heard, a sacred silence encircled the glorious sight. 
He approached the basin, which waved and quivered with infinite 
hues. The walls of the cave were coated with this fluid, which was 
not hot but cool, and on the walls, threw out a faint bluish light. 
He dipt his hand in the basin, and wetted his lips. It was as if the 
breath of a spirit went through him ; and he felt himself in his inmost 
heart 
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heart strengthened and refreshed. An irresistible desire seized him 
to bathe; he undressed himself and stept into the basin. He felt as 
if a sunset cloud were floating round him; a heavenly emotion 
streamed over his soul; in deep pleasure innumerable thoughts 
strove to blend within him; new, unseen images arose, which also 
melted together, and became visible beings around him ; and every 
wave of that lovely element pressed itself on him like a soft bosom. 
The flood seemed a Spirit of Beauty, which from moment to moment 
was taking form round the youth. 

‘ Intoxicated with rapture, and yet conscious of every impression, 
he floated softly down that glittering stream, which flowed out from 
the basin into the rocks. A sort of sweet slumber fell upon him, in 
which he dreamed indescribable adventures, and out of which a new 
light awoke him. He found himself on a soft sward at the margin of 
a spring, which welled out into the air, and seemed to dissipate itself 
there. Dark-blue rocks, with many-coloured veins, rose at some 
distance ; the daylight which encircled him was clearer and milder 
than the common; the sky was black-blue, and altogether pure. 
But what attracted him infinitely most was a high, light-blue Flower, 
which stood close by the spring, touching it with its broad glittering 
leaves. Round it stood innumerable flowers of all colours, and the 
sweetest perfume filled the air. He saw nothing but the Blue 
Flower ; and gazed on it long with nameless tenderness. At last he 
was for approaching, when all at once it began to move and change ; 
the leaves grew more resplendent, and clasped themselves round the 
waxing stem; the Flower bent itself towards him; and the petals 
showed like a blue spreading ruff, in which hovered a lovely face. 
His sweet astonishment at this transformation was increasing,—when 
suddenly his mother’s voice awoke him, and he found himself in the 
house of his parents, which the morning sun was already gilding.’ 


Our next and last extract is likewise of a dream. Young 
Heinrich with his mother travels a long journey to see his 
grandfather at Augsburg; converses, on the way, with mer- 
chants, miners, and red-cross warriors (for it is in the time of 
the crusades) ; and soon after his arrival, falls immeasurably in 
love with Matilda, the Poet Klingsohr’s daughter, whose face 
was that fairest one he had seen in his old vision of the 
Blue Flower. Matilda, it would appear, is to be taken from him 
by death (as Sophie was from Novalis): meanwhile, dreading no 
such event, Heinrich abandons himself with full heart to his new 
emotions : 


‘He went to the window. The choir of the Stars stood in the 
deep heaven; and in the east, a white gleam announced the coming 
day. 

‘ Full of rapture, Heinrich exclaimed: “ You, ye everlasting Stars, 
ye silent wanderers, I call you to witness my sacred oath. For Ma- 
tilda will I live, and eternal faith shall unite my heart and hers. For 
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me too the morn of an everlasting day is dawning. The night is by: 
to the rising Sun, I kindle myself, as a sacrifice that will never be 
extinguished.” 

* Heinrich was heated ; and not till late, towards morning, did he 
fall asleep. os strange dreams the thoughts of his soul embodied 
themselves. A deep blue river gleamed from the plain. On its 
smooth surface floated a bark ; Matilda was sitting there, and steer- 
ing. She was adorned with garlands ; was singing a simple Song, 
and looking over to him with fond sadness. His bosom was full of 
anxiety. He knew not why. The sky was clear, the stream calm. 
Her heavenly countenance was mirrored in the waves. All at once 
the bark began to whirl. He called earnestly to her. She smiled, and 
laid down her helm in the boat, which continued whirling. An un- 
speakable terror took hold of him. He dashed into the stream ; but 
he vould not get forward; the water carried him. She beckoned, 
she seemed as if she wished to say something to him; the bark was 
filling with water; yet she smiled with unspeakable affection, and 
looked cheerfully into the vortex. All at once it drew her in. A 
faint breath rippled over the stream, which flowed on as calm and 
glittering as before. His horrid agony robbed him of consciousness. 
His heart ceased beating. On returning to himself, he was again on 
dry land. It seemed as if he had floated far. It was a strange 
region. He knew not what had passed with him. His heart was 
gone. Unthinking he walked deeper into the country. le felt in- 
expressibly weary. A little well gushed from a hill; it sounded like 
perfect bells. With his hand he ‘lifted some drops, and wetted his 
parched lips. Like a sick dream, lay the frightful event behind him. 
Farther and farther he walked ; flowers and trees spoke to him, He 
felt so well, so at home in the scene. Then he heard that simple Song 
again. He ran after the sounds. Suddenly some one held him by 
the clothes. ‘* Dear Henry,” cried a well-known voice. He looked 
round, and Matilda clasped him in her arms. ‘“ Why didst thou run 
from me, dear heart?” said she, breathing deep: “ I could scarcely 
overtake thee.” Heinrich wept. He pressed her to him. ‘“ Where is 
the river 2” cried he in tears.—*“ Seest thou not its blue waves above 
us ?” He looked up, and the blue river was flowing softly over their 
heads. ‘‘ Where are we, dear Matilda ?”—“ With our Fathers.”— 
“* Shall we stay together ?””—“ For ever,” answered she, pressing her 
lips to his, and so clasping him that she could not again quit hold. 
She put a wondrous, secret Word in his mouth, and it pierced 
through all his being. He was about to repeat it, when his Grand- 
father called, and he awuke. He would have given his life to re- 
member that Word.’ 


This image of Death, and of the River being the Sky in that 
other and eternal country, seems to us a fine and touching one: 
there is in it a trace of that simple sublimity, that soft, still 
pathos, which are characteristics of Novalis, and doubtless the 
highest of his specially poetic gifts, 
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But on these, and what other gifts and deficiencies pertain to 
him, we can no farther insist: for now after such multifarious 
quotations, and more or less stinted commentaries, we must con- 
sider our little enterprize in respect of Novalis to have reached 
its limits, to be, if not completed, concluded. Our reader has 
heard him largely ; on a great variety of topics, selected and 
exhibited here in such manner as seemed the fittest for our 
object, and with a true wish on our part, that what little judg- 
ment was in the meanwhile to be formed of such a man might be 
a fair and honest one. Some of the passages we have trans- 
lated will appear obscure; others, we hope, are not without 
symptoms of a wise and deep meaning; the rest may excite 
wonder, which wonder again it will depend on each reader for 
himself whether he turn to right account or to wrong account, 
whether he entertain as the parent of Knowledge, or as the 
daughter of Ignorance. For the great body of readers, we are 
aware, there can be little profit in Novalis, ‘who rather employs 
our time than helps us to kill it; for si ach any farther study 
of him would be unadvisable. ‘To others again, who prize 
Truth as the end of all reading, especially to that class who cul- 
tivate moral science as the dev elopement of purest and highest 
Truth, we can recommend the perusal and re-perusal of Novalis 
with almost perfect confidence. If they feel, with us, that the 
most profitable employment any book can give them is to study 
honestly some earnest, deep- minded, truth- loving Man, to work 
their way into his manner of thought, till they see the Ww orld with 
his eyes » feel as he felt, and judge as he judged, neither believ- 
ing nor denyi ing, till they can in some measure so feel and judge, 
—then we may ‘assert, that few books known to us are more 
worthy of their attention than this. They will find it, if we 
mistake not, an unfathomed mine of philosophical ideas, where 
the keenest intellect may have occupation enough ; and in such 
occupation, without looking farther, reward enough. All this if 
the reader proceed on candid principles ; if not it will be all 


otherwise. To no man, so much as to Novalis is that famous 
motto applicable : 


Leser, wie gefall’ ich Dir? 
Leser, wie gefillst Du mir ? 
Reader, how likest thou me ? 
Reader, how like I thee? 






For the rest it were but a false proceeding did we attempt any 
formal character of Novalis in this place; did we pretend with 
such means as ours to reduce that extraordinary nature under 
common formularies ; and in few words sum up the net total of 


his 
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his worth and worthlessness. We have repeatedly expressed 
our own imperfect knowledge of the matter, and our entire de- 
spair of bringing even an approximate picture of it before 
readers so foreign to him. ‘The kind words, ‘ amiable enthu- 
siast,’ ‘ poetic dreamer ;’ or the unkind ones, ‘ German mystic,’ 
* crackbrained rhapsodist,’ are easily spoken and written; but 
would avail little in this instance. If we are not altogether mis- 
taken, Novalis cannot be ranged under any one of these noted 
eategories ; but, belongs to a higher and much less known one, 
the significance of which is perhaps also worth studying, at all 
events, will not till after long study become clear to us. 

Meanwhile let the reader accept some vague impressions 

ef ours on this subject, since we have no fixed judgment to offer 
him. We might say that the chief excellence we have remarked 
in Novalis, is his to us truly wonderful subtlety of intellect ; his 
power of intense abstraction, of pursuing the deepest and wost 
evanescent ideas, through their thousand complexities, as it 
were, with lynx vision, and to the very limits of human Thought. 
He was well skilled in mathematics, and, as we can easily believe, 
fond of that science; but his is a far finer species of endowment 
than any required in mathematics, where the mind, from the 
very beginning of Euclid to the end of Laplace, is assisted with 
visible sy mbols, with safe implements for thinking; nay, at 
least in what is called the higher mathematics, has often little 
more than a mechanical superintendence to exercise over these. 
This power of abstract meditation, when it is so sure and clear as 
we sometimes find it with Novalis, is a much higher and rarer 
one; its element is not mathematics, but that Mathesis, of 
which it has been said many a Great Calculist has not even a 
notion. In this power, truly, so far as logical and not moral 
power is concerned, lies the summary of all Philosophic talent : 
which talent accordingly we imagine Novalis to have possessed 
in a very high degree; ina higher degree than almost any other 
modern writer we have met with. 

His chief fault again figures itself to us as a certain undue 
softness, a want of rapid energy; something which we might 
term passiveness extending both over his mind and his character, 
There is a tenderness in Novalis, a purity, a clearness, almost as 
of a woman; but he has not, at least not at all in that degree, 
the emphasis and resolute force of a man. Thus, in his poetical 
delineations, as we complained above, he is too diluted and 
diffuse ; not verbose properly ; not so much abounding in super- 
fluous words, as in superfluous circumstances, which indeed is 
but a degree better. In his philosophical speculations, we feel 
as if, under a different form, the same fault were now and then 

manifested. 
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manifested. Here again, he seems to us, in one sense, too lan+ 
guid, too passive. He sits, we might say, among the rich, fine, 
thousandfold combinations, which his mind almost of itself pre- 
sents him; but, perhaps, he shows too little activity in the pro- 
cess, is too lax in separating the true from the doubtful, is not 
even at the trouble to express his truth with any laborious 
accuracy. With his stillness, with his deep love of Nature, his 
mild lofty, spiritual tone of contemplation, he comes before us in 
a sort of Asiatic character, almést like our ideal of some antique 
Gymnosophist, and with the weakness as well as the strength of 

an Oriental. However, it should be remembered that his works 
both poetical and philosophical, as we now see them, appear 
under many disadvantages; altogether immature, and not ag 
doctrines and delineations, but as the rude draught of such; in 
which, had they been completed, much was to have changed its 
shape, and this fault with many others might have disappeared, 
it may be, therefore, that this is only a superficial fault, or even 
only the ¢ appearance of a fault, and has its origin in these cir 
cumstances, and in our imperfect understanding of him. In 
personal and bodily habits, at least, Novalis appears to have 
been the opposite of inert; we hear expressly of his quickness 
and vehemence of movement. 

In regard to the character of his genius, or rather perhaps of 
his literary significance, and the form under which he displayed 
his genius, Tieck thinks he may be likened to Dante. ‘ For him,’ 
says he, ‘ it had become the most natural disposition to regard 
the commonest and nearest as a wonder, and the strange, the 
supernatural as something common; men’s everyday life itself 
lay round him like a wendrous fable, and those regions which 
the most dream of or doubt of as of a thing distant, incompre- 
hensible, were for him a beloved home. ‘Thus did he, uncor- 
rupted by examples, find out for himself a new method of deli- 
neation; and in his multiplicity of meaning; in his view of 
Love, and his belief in Love, as at once his Instructor, his Wis- 
dom, his Religion; in this too that a single grand incident 
of life, and one deep sorrow and bereavement grew to be 
the essence of his Poetry and Contemplation,-—he alone among 
the moderns, resembles the lofty Dante; and sings us, like him, 
an unfathomable, mystic song, far different from. that of many 
imitators, who think to put on mysticism and put it off, like a 
piece of dress,’ Considering the tendency of his poetic endea- 
vours, as well as the general spirit of his philosophy, this flatter- 
ing comparison may turn out to be better founded than at first 
sight it seems to be. Nevertheless, were we required to illus- 
trate Novalis in this way, which at all times must be a very loose 

one, 
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one, we should incline rather to call him the German Pascal than 
the German Dante. Between Pascal and Novalis, a lover of 
such analogies might trace not a few points of resemblance. 
Both are of the purest, most affectionate moral nature ; both of 
a high, fine, discursive intellect; both are mathematicians and 
naturalists, yet occupy themselves chiefly with Religion : nay, 
the best writings of both are left in the shape of * ‘Thoughts,’ 
materials of a “grand scheme, which each of them, w ith the 
views peculiar to his age, had planned, we may say, for the fur- 
therance of Religion, and which neither of them lived to execute. 
Nor in all this would it fail to be carefully remarked, that No- 
valis was not the French but the German Pascal; and from the 
intellectual habits of the one and the other, many national con- 
trasts and conclusions might be drawn; which we leave to those 
that have a taste for such parallels. 

We have thus endeavoured to communicate some views not 
of what is vulgarly called, but of what is a German Mystic ; 
to afford E nglish readers a few glimpses into his actual house- 
hold establishment, and show them by their own inspection 
how he lives and works. We have done it, moreover, not in 
the style of derision, which would have been so easy, but in 
that of serious inquiry, which seemed so much more profitable. 
For this we anticipate, not censure, but thanks, from our 
readers. Mysticism, whatever it may be, should, like other 
actually existing things, be understood in well-informed minds. 
We have shosrved, indeed, that the old-established laugh on 
this subject has been getiing rather hollow of late; and seems 
as if, ere long, it would ina great measure die away. It appears 
to us that, in England, there is a distinct spirit of tolerant and 
sober investigation abroad, i in regard to this and other kindred 
matters ; a persuasion, fast spreading wider and wider, that the 
plummet of French or Scotch Logic, excellent, nay indispen- 
sable as itis for surveying all coasts and harbours, will absolutely 
not sound the deep-seas of human Inquiry; and that many a 
Voltaire and Hume, well-gifted and highly meritorious men, 
was far wrong in reckoning that when his six-hundred fathoms 
were out, he had reached the bottom, which, as in the Atlantic, 
may lie unknown miles lower. Six-hundred fathoms is the 
longest, and a most valuable nautical line : but many men sound 
with six and fewer fathoms, and arrive at precisely the same 
conclusion. 

‘ The day will come,’ said Lichtenberg, in bitter irony, ‘ when 
the belief in God will be like that in nursery Spectres’; or, as 
Jean Paul has it, ‘Of the World will be made a World-Machine, 
of the Ether a Gas, of God a Force, and of the Second 
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World—a Coffin.’ We rather think, such a day will nof come. 
At all events, while the battle is still waging, and that Coffin- 
and-Gas Philosophy has not yet secured itself with Tithes and 
penal Statutes, let there be free scope for Mysticism, or what- 
ever else honestly opposes it. A fair field, and no favour, and 
the right will prosper ! ‘ Our present time,’ says Jean Paul else- 
where, ‘is indeed a criticising and critical time, hovering 
betwixt the wish and the inability to believe ; a chaos of con- 
flicting times: but even a chaotic world must have its centre, 
and revolution round that centre; there is no pure entire Con- 
fusion, but all such presupposes its opposite, before it can 
begin.’ 


Art. VI.—Trisian von Meister Golfrit von Strasz churg, mit 
der Fortsetzung des Meisters Ulrich von Turheim, in zwey 
Abtheilungen, herausgegeben von E. von Groote. Berlin, 
1821, Ato. 

Gottfrieds von Strassburg Werke, aus den bessten Hand- 
schriften mit Einleitung und Worterhuch herausgegeben 
durch Friedr. Heinr. von der Hagen. Breslau, 1823, 


2 Bde. 8vo. 


{OTTFRIED von Strassburg, a German poet of the thir- 
teenth century, has obtained a conspicuous place in the lite- 
rary annals of his country as the author of a romance of Sir 
Tristram; but this work, although it extends to nearly twenty 
thousand verses, he did not live to complete. It has been con- 
tinued by two other poets, Ulrich von Turheim and Heinrich 
von Friberg. Gottfried’s romance was first printed at Berlin in 
the year 1785, in the second volume of Myller’s collection of 
German poetry of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies ; but a more correct, and indeed a more accessible edition 
was still wanted, when the task of preparing it was undertaken 
by E. von Groote. His edition, which for a German book is 
tolerably well printed, commences with a disquisition, Ueber die 
Bedeutung der Sage vom Tristan, written by Dr. Mone, who is 
now professor of statistics in the university of Louvain. Hav- 
ing been accustomed to exercise his talents in ‘xploring the 
most secret recesses of mythology, he has succeeded to his own 
satisfaction in making some very curious discoveries as to the 
recondite meaning of this ancient tale of chivalry. Among 
other passages of a similar denomination, we encounter the fol. 
lowing : ‘ Tristan ist eine vollendete Darstellung des Gegens 
gatzes oder des Dualismus in driefacher Aeusserung, wie er 
iaimlich 
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nimlich im Menschen, in der Erde, und im Planetenhimmel 
erscheint.’ S. xxiii. The sublime speculations of this inge- 
nious professor are followed by the editor’s contribution, Zur 
Literatur des Tristan, which contains some valuable informa- 
tion. These prolegomena, which occupy seventy-two pages, 
are succeeded by the romance of Meister Gottfried, together 
with the continuation of Meister Ulrich. The volume con- 
eludes with a glossary, which does not pretend to be of the 
most elaborate kind. 

Professor von der Hagen, who has published several other 
reliques of ancient German literature, has formed a more exten- 
sive collection than his predecessor. Some readers may per- 
haps be disposed to think his preface of twelve pages too short 
and meagre; but as the same ground had been so recently 
occupied, he might consider a more ample discussion as unne- 
cessary. Besides the works of Gottfried and his two continua- 
tors, he has added various poems on the same subject, written 
in various languages ; and, among others, some fragments of the 
romance of Tristan by Eilhart von Hobergen. Nor are Gottfried’s 
Minnelieder, or Songs of Love, forgotten. Here we find the 
ancient English romance ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune, 
together with Sir Walter Scott’s conclusion, and his glossary. 
To this glossary he has made several additions, and has sub- 
joined an index of proper names which occur in the romance. 
The English is followed by fragments of an ancient French 
romance, and by the Welsh verses which appear in the appendix 
to Scott’s introduction. All these poems are printed in the 
German character; and we felt something like surprize, when 
we first recognized the bard of Erceldoune in this new garb, 
Von der Hagen has likewise added a German glossary ; and, 
upon the whole, he has furnished the lovers of Gothic literature 
with a very desirable collection. 

We despair of interesting any considerable portion of our 
readers by a more detailed account of the German compositions 
which he has thus associated together ; and the principal object 
which we at present have in view is to borrow from them some 
illustrations of a singularly curious relique of British poetry, 
We shall first of all endeavour to collect some notices of its re- 
puted author, Thomas of Erceldoune, who continued till a recent 
period to be recognized in the venerable character of a prophet 
and poet. 

The history of his life and writings is involved in that degree 
of obscurity which may well be supposed to attend so remote 
an era of our literary annals; nor is his very name ascertained 
beyond all doubt or controversy. According to Macpherson, the 


very 
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very accurate editor of Winton, he received his surname of 
Learmont from Hector Boyce: but it seems unnecessary to 
suppose that the inventive faculties of this historian were so un- 
profitably exercised; and, if credit is due to an excellent 
genealogist, his family-name is sufficiently established by its 
occurrence in authentic documents. In one charter, says Nisbet, 
he is called Thomas Rymor, but in others of an earlier date, 
Thomas Learmount of Ercildoun.* Certain however it is that 
no writer who preceded Boyce has yet been found to describe 
him by the surname of Learmont: by Robert of Branne, Bar- 
bour, Winton, Bower, and Mair, he is named Erceldoune, while 
Henry the blind poet designates him Thomas the Rhymer. In 
a charter granted to the Trinity House of Soltra, the poet’s son 
describes himself as Thomas of Ercildoun, the son and heir of 
Thomas Rymour of Ercildoun ; but whether this addition is to 
be considered as an ordinary surname, or as an epithet com- 
monly applied in allusion to the father’s poetical talents, cannot 
be positively determined. It must at least be recollected that 
Rymer is a surname in both parts of the island, and that it has 
been traced to the poet’s own age, and to the particular district 
in which he resided.+| ‘Thomas the Rhymer is the name by 
which he continues to be best known among the common peo- 
ple of Scotland, Erceldoune, from which he derived his other 
appellation, is a village situate in the county of Berwick, at a 
small distance from Melrose ; and the western e xtremity of this 
village still exhibits the ruins of a tower which was once ho- 
noured by his residence.{ His estate was afterwards acquired 
by the Earl of March, who at the opposite end of the village 
possessed another place of strength, called the Earl's Tower ; 
and hence the ancient name of Erceldoune is supposed to have 
been gradually corrupted into Earlstoun. 

The period of his birth it seems impossible to ascertain ; but 
it is evident that he must have reached the height of his repu- 
tation about the year 1286, the date of his famous prophecy 
respecting the death of Alexander the Third; and in the year 


* Nisbet's Setee of Heraldry, vol.s. p. 134.—The same writer has on one occasion 
styled him Sir Thomas Learmont, but on what authority, it would n 
discover. (Essay on Additional Figures and Marks of Caden y, Pp. 
1702, 8vo.) 

+ Scott's Introduction to Sir Tristrem, p. viii. 

t * The ruin called the Rhymer’s Tower rears its s} apeless form in the midst of 
beautiful haugh, on the east side of the Leader, half-way between the river 


t perhaps be easy to 


158. Edinb, 


r and the town, 
and about fifty yards from the Edinburgh road. All that now remains of a mansion said 


to have been entire, as well as its outer wall or barbican, within the memory of man, is 
a corner of the height of two stories, presenting the appearance of having had arched 
roofs instead of ie Bed ceilings.’ (Chambers’s Picture of Scotland, vol. i. p. 67, 


Ediub, 1827, 2 vols, 8vo. 
1299, 
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1299, his son and heir conveyed the estate of Erceldoune to the 
convent of Soltra.* It is therefore obvious that the father must 
have died during this interval. Patrick Gordon refers his death 
to the year 1507,+ but this cannot be considered as any com- 
petent authority. An individual who enjoyed the reputation of 
a prophet, may very naturally be supposed to have attained a 
venerable age. Whether he himself aspired to the character of 
a prophet, it must now be fruitless to enquire ; but it is at least 
certain that such a character was long attached to his name. 
Dempster assures us that Eliza, an inspired nun of Haddington, 
flourished at the same period; and that from her writings, as 
well as from personal conferences, he derived much of his ce- 
lestial intelligence: this nun, he further states, was likewise 
distinguished by her poetical performances ; and her poetry 
may doubtless be placed on the same shelf with her prophecies. | 
In his prophetic capacity, Thomas is mentioned by many of the 
early Scotish writers. Barbour, who wrote about the year 
1370, introduces Bishop Lamberton expressing himself in the 
following terms : 

I hop Thomas prophecy 

Of Hersildoune sall weryfyed be 

In him; for, swa our Lord help me, 

I haiff gret hop he sall be king, 

And haiff this land in leding.§ 

Bower, the eontinuator of the Scotichronicon, who flourished 
about the year 1430, has furnished us with a circumstantial 
detail respecting Thomas’s prediction of the king’s premature 
death. On the night preceding that event, Thomas of Ercel- 
doune visiting the castle of Dunbar, was interrogated by the 
Earl of March, in the jocular manner which he was wont to 
assume with this reputed prophet, what the next day was to 
bring forth. ‘Thomas, fetching a heavy sigh from the bottom of 
his heart, is said to have ex pressed himself to this effect 
‘ Alas for to-morrow, a day of calamity and misery! Before the 
twelfth hour, shall be heard a blast so vehement that it shall 
exceed all those which have yet been heard in Scotland; a blast 
which shall strike the nations with amazement, shall confound 
those who hear it, shall humble what is lofty, and what is 
unbending shall level with the ground.’ In consequence of 


* The charter occurs in the Chartulary of the Tri: jouse of Soltra, in the Advo- 


cates Library. It has been printed in Sir Walt cott’s Introduction to Sir Tristrem, 
p. Xcvil and in the Minstrel yot tt » Scottish Border, vol. i. p. 169. 

+ Gordon's Bruce, sig. H. ij. Dort, 1615, 4to. 

t Dempsteri Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum, p. 369. Bononiae, 1627, 4to.— 
This fale is repeated in Dr. Mackenzie's Lives of Scots W riters, vol, i. p- 394, 

§ Barbour’s Bruce, p. 25, Jameson’s edit, 


this 
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this alarming prediction, the earl and his attendants were 
induced to observe the state of the atmosphere next day; but 
having watched till the ninth hour without being able to 
discover any unusual appearance, they began to deride Thomas 
as a driveller. The earl however had scarcely sat down to 
dinner, and the hand of the dial pointed towards the hour of 
noon, when a messenger arrived at the gate, and importunately 
demanded admission: they now found that the prediction was 
fatally verified, for this messenger came to announce the intelli- 
gence of the king’s death.* 

Winton and Henry have likewise represented Thomas as 
endowed with the spirit of divination; and they are equally 
dubious as to the origin of the power which they acknowledged 
him to have possessed.t Mair and Boycet have inserted in 
their respective histories, the tale so circumstantially related by 
Bower ; but, with his usual good sense, the former subjoins, 
*To this Thomas our countrymen have ascribed many predic- 
tions, and the common people of Britain yield no slight degree 
of credit to stories of this nature; which I for the most part 








*® Bower. Scotichronicon, vol. ii, p. 202. edit. Goodall. 

+ Winton’s Cronykil of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 202. Henry's Wallace, p, 23, Jamieson’s 
edit. In the character of a prophet, Thomas of Erceldoune makes a conspicuous 
figure in three more recent poems on the exploits of Wallace. 

Hic senior Lermon, cui pristina cuique futura 
Cognita, et ambigui non nescia pectora fati, 
Solari satagens, dura incrementa gravesque 
Commemorare ortus gentisque haud mollia fata 
Coepit, et indomitos referebat in ordine casus. 
PanTeat Valliados lib, i. 

From Ercildoun’s lone walls the prophet came, 

A milk-white deer stood lovely by his side :— 
Oh ! long shall Scotland sound cub Rymour’s name, 

For in an unknown cave the seer shall bide, 

Till through the realm gaunt kings and chiefs shall ride, 
Wading through floods of carnage, bridle-deep : 

The cries of terror and the wailing wide 
Shall rouse the prophet from his tranced sleep ; 

His harp shall ring with wo, and all the land shall weep. 
Fintay’s Wallace, p. 48, 
Such Wallace was; and many a year 
Ere he had spirit, form, or limb, 
They say that voice of gifted seer, 
’Mid tales of wonder, death, and fear, 
Had prophesied of him— 
Old Learmont, who, by Leader’s stream, 
Beneath the wan moon's sickly gleam, 
Dar’d to lift up his mortal eye 
To the glimmering forms that glided by, 
The unborn people of futurity. 
Hotrorp’s Wallace, p. 17. 
~ Boethii Scotorum Historia, f, cecii, a. Paris. 1527, fol, 
VOL, IV.—NO., VII. L am 
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am accustomed to treat with ridicule.’* Lesley commemorates 
Michael Scot and Thomas Learmont as personages of an extra- 


ordinary character ; and he also hints at the famous prediction 
of the king’s death. + 


But the period of the union seems to have been the crisis of 
his reputation as a prophet; for, as we learn from an honest 
burgess of Edinburgh, ‘ at this time all the haill comons of Scot- 
land that had red or understanding, wer daylie speiking and ex- 
poneing of Thomas Rymer his prophesie, and of uther prophe- 
sies quhilk wer prophesied in auld tymes.’{ Nor was it amon 
the vulgar alone that such expositions took place: John Colville, 
in an oration composed at this period, expresses his surprize at 
the fulfilment of the prophecies ascribed to Thomas the Rymer ;§ 
and the Earl of Stirling, in the dedication of his Monarchicke 


* Major de Gestis Scotorum, f. Ixviii.a. Paris. 1521, 4to. 

+ Leslaeus de Rebus gestis Scotorum, p. 232. Romae, 1578, 4to.—It is almost 
universally allowed, except by a few English writers, that Michael Scot was a native of 
Scotland. His country is unequivocally mentioned by Boccaccio : ‘ Egli non ha anchora 
guari, que in questa citta fu un gran maestro in nigromantia, il quale hebbe nome 
Michaele Scotto, percio che di Scotia era.’ (Decamerone, giorn, viii, nov. ix. f. 221, ed, 
Firenze, 1527, 4to.) Leland professes to have learned ‘a fide dignis,’ from some 
nameless vouchers, that he was born in the eounty of Durham (de Scriptoribus Britan- 
nicis, tom. i. p. 254) ; and this very loose and unsatisfactory account has been adopted 
by Bale, Pitts, and various other writers. He is said to have studied at Oxford and Paris, 
and to have made great progress in mathematics and philosophy. He appears to have 
resided some time in Spain, where he might attain to proficiency in the Arabic language, 
though some literary historians have represented him as frequenting the most famous 
schools of the east. His Latin version of Alpetragius or Alpetrangi’s treatise on 
astronomy, as we learn from the colophon of one of the manuscripts, was compiled at 
Toledo in the year 1217, Itmust have been after this period that he became a favourite 
at the court of the Emperor Frederick the Second, to whom he has dedicated his work 
on physiognomy, Liber Phisionomiae. In the colophon of various e litions of the same 
book, it is described as ‘ De Procreatione et Hominis Phisionomia opus.’ Another of 
his works is entitled Mensa Philosophica, and it has likewise been repeatedly printed. 
Scot translated, apparently from the Arabic, the history of animals, and some other works of 
Aristotle. (Fabricii Bibliotheca Latina Mediae et Infimae Aetatis, tom. v. p. 77. Jourdain, 
Recherches critiques sur l’Age et Origine des Traductions I atinés d’Aristote, p. 130. 
Paris, 1819, 8vo. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits dela Bibliothéque du Roi. tom. vi. 
p- 387. Reliqua Librorum Friderici Il. Imperatoris de Arte venandi cum Avibus, edidit 
Jo. Gottl. Schneider, tom. i. p. xii. tom. ii. p. 80. Lipsiae, 1788-9, 2 tom. 4to.) His 
kuowledge of what is termed natural magic procured him the character of an enchanter ; 
and in this light he is represented by Teofilo Folengo, and by a more celebrated poet. 

Quell’ altro, che ne’ fianchi é cosi poco, 
Michaele Scotto fu, che veramente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il giuoco. 
Dante, Inferno, canto xx. v. 115. 

t Birrel’s Diary : Fragments of Scotish History, p.59. Edinb. 1798, 4to. 

§ ‘ Nonne haec Saturnii seculi argumenta indubitata ? Quae mihi in memoriam exul- 
ceratam revocant, quod cum puer essem audiveram balathrones ceraulas nomine Thomae 
Rythmici fatidici numerare quaedam carmina trivialia, quac tunc ludicra, nunc vero seria 
atque efficacia esse agnosco; verum st Delphice an divinitus inspirata sunt, definire non 


audeo cum teste Augustino. (Colvilli Oratio funebris Exequiis Elizabethae nuperae 
Augliae Reginae destinata, p.24, Paris, 1604, 8vo.) 


Tragedies 
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Tragedies to King James, introduces the following allusion to 
the same subject :— 

Ere thou wast borne, and since, heaven thee endeeres, 

Held back, as best to grace these last worst times ; 
The world long’d for thy birth three hundreth yeeres, 
Since first fore-told wrapt in propheticke rimes. 

Nor was this topic neglected by Drummond : 

This is that king who should make right each wrong, 

Of whom the bards and mysticke Sibilles song, 

The man long promis’d, by whose glorious raigne 

This isle should yet her ancient name regaine, 

And more of Fortunate deserve the stile 

Than those where heauens with double summers smile.* 

Archbishop Spotswood has remarked that ‘the prophesies yet 

extant in Scotish rymes, may justly be admired; having fore- 
told, so many ages before, the union of England and Scotland 
in the ninth degree of the Bruce’s bloud, w ith the succession of 
Bruce himself to the crown, being yet a child, and other divers 
particulars which the event hath ratified and made good.’+ Lord 
Hailes considers it as amazing that Spotswood, ‘a man of 
sense, and a scholar, should imagine that this prophecy was 
ancient, or that it did so much as bear the name of Thomas the 
Rhymer. The language throughout is scarcely more ancient than 
the times of the archbishop himself.’t But the texture of this 
poem seems to belong to a period considerably removed from 
the age of Archbishop Spotswood ; and it is at least certain 
that such a production was known to Sir David Lindsay when 
he composed the epistle prefixed to his Dreme.§ The progress 
of knowledge and of reason has gradually impaired the venera- 
tion with which his name was once regarded; though it cannot 
be affirmed that even now his reputation as a prophet is com- 
pletely extinct : it still lingers among the rustic readers of his 
native land; and ‘ The whole Prophecies of Scotland, England, 
Ireland, France and Denmark, prophecied by Thomas Rymer, 
marvellous Merling, Beid, Berlington, Waldhave, Eltraine, 
Banester, and Sybilla,’ continue to be printed for the worshipful 
company of flying stationers. Of this curious collection, the 
earliest edition that has hitherto been traced, was printed by 
Robert Waldegrave in the year 1603.| The prophecies 


® Drummond’s Forth Feasting, sig. B.3. Edinb. 1617, “Mo. 

+ Spotswood’s History of the Church of Scotland, p. 47. 

t Hailes’s Ancient Scottish Poems, p. 312. Edinb. 1770, 12mo,—See likewise his 
Remarks on the History of Scotland, p. 89, Edinb. 1773, 12mo. 

§ Lindsay's Works, vol. i. p. 189. 

|| These prophecies were reprinted by Andrew Hart in 1615, and by James Watson 
in 1718. They were likewise printed at Edinburgh in 1680 and 1742 ; and the subse- 
quent editions are very numerous, 
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ascribed to Berlington and Waldhave, Bishop Percy supposes 
to be of higher antiquity than the rest.* The collection chiefly 
consists of poems written in the alliterative blank verse, of 
which the author of Piers Plowman has exhibited so con- 
spicuous a specimen ; but the Rhymer’s prophecies are written in 
&@ more common measure. They are not produced as the com- 
positions of the prophet himself, who is thus introduced at the 
beginning of the poem : 


Still on my ‘ wayis’ as I went 
Out through a land beside a lea, 

I met a bairn upon the bent,t 
Methought him seemly for to see. 

I ask’d him wholly his intent :— 
Good Sir, if your will be, 

Since that ye bide upon the bent, 
Some uncouth tidings tell you me. 

When shall these wars be gone, 
That leil men may live in lee ; 

Or when shall Falsehude go from home, 
And Lawtie blow his horn on hie? 


The poet concludes his prolusion by revealing the name and 
abode of this prophet. 


When all these ferlies were away, 
Then saw I none but I and he: 
Then to the beirn could I say, 
Where dwellest thou? in what country ? 
Or who shall rule the isle Britain, 
From the north to the south sea? 
The French wife shall bear the son, 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea, 
That of the Bruce's blood shall come 
As near as the ninth degree.} 


* Percy’s Essay on the Alliterative Metre in Pierce Plowman’s Visions, p. 315.— 
The prophecies of Bede, &c., says Mr. Pinkerton, ‘ are the best remains of the English 
poetry of the §fteenth century; and there is an excellent MS. in the Marquis of Laus- 
downe’s library.’ (Hist. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 418.) 

+ To mony gracious grome he maid his record 
How the busteous beirne met him on the bent. 
Taill of Raufe Coilzear, 
Than spake a berne upon the bent, 
Of comforte that was not cold, 
Battle of Otterbourne. 
We saw a bousteous berne cum ovir the bent. 
Linpsay'’s Works, vol. i, p. 237. 

¢ Lord Hailes is of opinion that the eight lines which end bere are an interpolation ; 
and that this prophecy was originally inteuded for the Duke of Albany, who was regent 
of Scotland during the minority of James the Fifth, (Remarks on the History of Scotland, 
p- 96.) 


I frained 
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I frained fast, what was his name ? 

Whence that he came? in what country ?— 
In Erslingtoun I dwell at hame ; 

Thomas Rymer men call me. 


The claims of Thomas of Erceldoune to the character of a 
prophet, do not seem to require any further investigation ; but 
is claims to the character of a poet may perhaps be considered 
as more legitimate. That he was admired for his poetical 
talents, is evident from the testimony of a writer who approached 
very near his own age, Robert of Brunne, who flourished about 
the year 1303, commemorates him as the author of an incom- 
parable romance on the story of Sir Tristrem, 
I see in song in sedgeyng tale 
Of Erceldoun and of Kendale, 
Non tham says as thai tham wroght, 
And in ther sayng it semes noght. 
That may thou here in Sir Tristrem ; 
Ouer gestes it has the steem, 
Ouer all that is or was, 
If men it sayd as made Thomas, 
Bot I here it no man so say, 
That of som copple som is away. 
So thare fayre saying here beforne, 
Is thare trauayle nere forlorne. 
Thai sayd it for pride and nobleye, 
That non were suylk as thei, 
And alle that thai wild ouerwhere, 
Alle that ilk wille now forfare. 
Thai sayd in so quainte Inglis, 
That manyone wate not what it is: 
Therfore heuyed wele the more, 
In strange ryme to trauayle sore, 
And my witte was oure thynne, 
So strange speche to trauayle in, 
And forsoth I couth noght 
So strange Inglis as thai wroght ; 
And men besoght me many a tyme 
To turne it bot in light ryme.”* 

From this passage it is evident that some poet of Erceldoune 
was classed among the most distinguished writers of gestes or 
romances. Here we have the Christian name Thomas, which 
might indeed belong to either of the two poets who are thus 
mentioned, but which we may without much hesitation appro- 
priate to the rhymer of Erceldoune. The history of Kendale is 
altogether unknown, and his baptismal name cannot be ascer- 


® Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, vol. i, p. xcix, ‘ 
tained, 
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tained.* A romance on the story of Sir Tristrem, and doubtless 
of a very early date, was discovered in the Advocates Library 
at Edinburgh by the late Joseph Ritson ; a man of restless and 
indefatigable research, to whom the lovers of black letter would 
have been more willing to acknowledge their obligations, if he 
had not mingled so large a portion of acid in all his composi- 
tions. Of this very curious relique of British literature, an 
elaborate and valuable edition, including all the necessary illus- 
trations, was published by Sir Walter Scott in the year 1804, 
The manuscript which contains Sir Tristrem, was presented to 
the library in 1744, by Alexander Boswell, called by courtesy 
Lord Auchinleck, a judge of the court of session. It is a thick 
quarto, written on vellum, and including upwards of forty poems 
and fragments of poems, the great body of which are manifestly 
English.t It is supposed to have been transcribed about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. This valuable manuscript, 
like many others, has been exposed to various injuries from 
the lamentable practice of cutting out the illuminations. Sir 
Tristrem has unfortunately been curtailed i in this manner; afew 
stanzas at the conclusion are entirely lost, and in other places 
the poem is considerably mutilated. The deficiency at the close 
has been supplied by the editor, who has with much felicity 
adopted the language and versification of the ancient poet. 

Here we have at least discovered a romance of Sir Tristrem, 
which apparently belongs to the age of Thomas of Erceldoune ; 
but the very first stanza of this romance mentions Thomas in 
the third person : 


‘I was at [Erceldoune]},} 
With Tomas spak Y thare ; 
Ther herd Y rede in roune 
Who Tristrem gat and bare, 
Who was king with croun, 
And who him forsterd yare, 
And who was bold baroun, 


* Kendal is the name of a considerable town in Westmoreland; and from this town 
it is highly probable that the poet mentioned by Robert of Brunne may have derived his 
appeliation, The industrious Ritson could not discover any other vestige of his history, 
(Bibliographia Poetica, p. 13.) 

+ Of the contents of the Auchinleck MS. Sir Walter Scott has given a satisfactory 
account, in an appendix to his introduction. 

t ‘There is a blank where the word Erceldoune is inserted, occasioned by cutting out 
the illumination ; but fortunately the whole line is written at the bottom of the preceding 
page, by way of catch-word, and runs thus: 

Y was at Ertheldoune. 
The faint vestiges of the text, as well as probability, dictated the spelling, which however 
ought not to be adopted without acknowledgment,’—Scorr. 
' As 
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As thair elders ware, 
Bi yere. 
Tomas tells in toun 
This aventours as thai ware. 


if Thomas of Erceldoune was the author of the poem, why 
should he introduce himself in this unusual manner? why 
should he adopt a mode of expression so remote from that of a 
writer who might have been expected to appear in his own cha- 
racter? We cannot but entertain a strong suspicion that this is 
the language of another poet, who borrowed his materials ; but 
it may not perhaps be considered as altogether absurd, to sup- 
pose that Thomas was nevertheless the real author, and that he 
had recourse to this method of recording his own claims. At 
that period there was no reading public, no numerous class of 
society who perused books for pleasure or instruction: reading 
and writing were branches of education into which even knights 
and barons seem to have been but rarely initiated; they were 
very generally disposed to leave every vestige of learning to two 
different orders of men, the clergy and the minstrels.* ‘Thomas, 
although he was certainly a poet, does not appear to have been 
a professional reciter of poetry: we have already seen that he 
possessed landed property of some value; and it is therefore 
more probable that he committed to others the task of reciting 
his compositions. It was chiefly by means of recitation that 
any literary work could then be extensively communicated to 
the public: to transcribe an ample number of copies, was at- 
tended with no small labour or expense ; and many individuals, 
unable to read, might still be anxious to hear a story of arms, 
or a lay of love. The halls of barons, and even the courts 
of princes, were accordingly frequented by the minstrels, who 
by their music and recitations beguiled the tedious hours of 
knights and ladies, unacquainted with most of the intellectual 

ursuits which a more refined state of society must necessarily 
introduce. Of those servants of the Muses, some were poets 
as well as musicians, while others only aspired at the humbler 
task of reciting the strains of others, If Thomas of Erceldoune 





* ‘The knights in romance are sek lom represented as deficient in this respect, still it is 
spoken of as an accomplishment. When Gawain wins the espée aux e stranges renges, 
which had belonged to Judas Maccabeus and Joseph of Arimathea, be finds an inscription 
upon it, and the writer tells us that he could read well—“ Et Gauvain, qui bien sgavoit 
lire, tendit la main, &e.” Perceval, f. 68. It appears that Perceval himself could not 
read—* Perceval ne scavoit pas lyre, mais bien en avoit ouy parler, &c. f. 177. In the 
Partidas there are reasons given why it is proper that the sons of a king should be taught 
to read and write.” (Southey’s Preface to the Lyf of Kyng Arthur, p. xxxiii.) Bishop 
Percy, speaking of an Earl of Northumberland who died in the year 1527, observes that 
he lived “at a time when many of the first nobility could hardly read or write their 


names.” (Preface to the Northumberland Household-Baok, p, xxii.)’ 
composed 
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composed this romance, he probably wished to solicit the notice 
of his countrymen in the usual manner; nor is it unreasonable 
to imagine that he was anxious to prevent the audience from 
transferring to the reciter the honour due to the poet. On this 
hypothesis, the introduction of the author’s name may not appear 
so unnatural: the first stanza recommends him to the notice of 
the hearers, and his name is repeatedly mentioned in the pro- 
gress of the narration, where the story is professedly continued 
‘as Tomas hath ous taught.’ 

The language of this romance unquestionably belongs to a 
very early period of British literature ; but, as it presents itself 
in the only copy known to exist, we cannot easily suppose it 
to be the unmixed and genuine language of any Scotish poet. 
It is however necessary to recollect that the transcript appears 
to have been executed, not in Scotland, but in England; and 
that it was the common practice of transcribers to take con- 
siderable liberties in varying the orthography or forms of words, 
according to the standard of their respective age and district. 
This was evidently the practice of English transcribers at a 
very early period, and it may indeed be traced to a much more 
remote era in the history of Mensinee. Sir Tristrem contains 
many idioms which are still Scotish, but which have ceased to 
be English. But the same remark is likewise applicable to all 
the English poetry of an early date ; for after a certain period, 
the languages of the two countries seem gradually to have 
receded from each other: Barbour and Chaucer approach 
much nearer than Douglas and Surrey to the same standard 
of phraseology and composition. Robert of Brunne, as we 
have already seen, characterizes the two poets of Erceldoune 
and of Kendale as writers of quaint English, not easily 
understood by a vulgar audience ; and he particularly mentions 
that the verses of Sir Tristrem were commonly marred in the 
recitation. This description seems not inapplicable to the 
work now under our review: it exhibits a pregnant brevity of 
style which distinguishes it from most of the ancient romances 
that have reached our times ; and the structure of the stanza 
is artificial and complicated, consisting of eleven verses, in nine 
of which there are only two rhymes. It appears that the 
reciters were apt to mar the poet’s verses ;—‘ that of some 
copple som is away.’ By the word copple the editor of Sir 
Tristrem understands a stanza, but, according to a more recent 
writer, it is clearly equivalent to the modern term couplet ;* 

and, 

* Whatever may be the meaning of the word cops in the following stanza of King 


James, it certainly cannot be understood as sigaifying a couplet, 
And 
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and, in his opinion, it would be difficult to specify any period in 
the history of the language, when the expression implied more 
than the simple connexion of two bodies. But, admitting 
the truth of this latter remark, it is obvious that the term may 
naturally enough be understood as denoting the connexion of 
two lines in the same stanza which rhyme with each other ; 
and the ancient chronicler’s allusion will thus be found suffi- 
ciently applicable to this romance, which is written, not in 
couplets, but in stanzas. But another passage, in the same 
chronicler, seems likewise to require a commentary : 

And men besoght me many a tyme, 

To turne it bot in light ryme. 

Thai sayd, if I in strange it turne, 

To here it manyon suld skurne : 

For [in] it ere names fulle selcouthe, 

That ere not vsed now in mouthe. 

And therfore for the comonalte, 

That blythely wild listen to me, 

On light lange I it began, 

For luf of the lewed man, 

To telle tham the chaunces bolde, 

That here before was don and told. 

From this passage Mr, Price, the very able editor of Warton, 
has endeavoured to prove that the writer could not allude to the 
romance of Sir Tristrem with which we are acquainted. ‘ Of 
these selcouthe names,’ he asks, ‘ what traces do we find in 
the romance of Sir Tristram, that are not to be met with in 
equal abundance in the poems of De Brunne? If the former 
be a specimen of that quaint Inglis, which could justify De 
Brunne in saying it contained “ names not used now in mouthe,” 
upon what principle can we allow this cloistered versifier to 
have avoided the same peculiarity in his own composition? 
His own poems are equally quaint and equally prolific of that 
same obsolete phraseology which limited the popularity of his 
admired predecessors.’ *—But what was the task which this 
worthy canon of Brunne was frequently urged to undertake? 
Certainly not to translate the poems of Erceldoune and Ken- 
dale, but the chronicle of England, as he found it written by 


And on the small grene twistis sat 

The lytil suete nyghtingale, and song 
So loud and clere the ympnis consecrat 

Of luvis use, now soft, now lowd among, 

That all the gardynis and the wallis rong 
Rycht of thaire song, and on the copid/ next 
Of thaire suete armony, and lo thetext. 

King’s Quair, p, 75. Tytler's edit. 


* Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 184, edit, Lond, 1824, 4 vols, 8vo, 
Peter 
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Peter Langtoft and other authors. He was requested to turn 
it, that is, the chronicle, into light or easy rhyme, and was 
advised not to turn it into strange, that is, complicated or difficult 
rhyme. The selcouthe or uncommon names to which he 
alludes, are therefore to be sought, not in the romance, but in 
the original chronicle. 

Having duly weighed all these doubts and probabilities, some 
readers may possibly be disposed to conclude, that there is not 
much more difficulty in supposing this to be the modified 
work of Thomas of Erceldoune, than in supposing two very 
conspicuous romances on the same story to have been produced 
by two British poets at nearly the same period. But it must, 
on the other hand, be admitted that the subject was un- 
commonly popular. Tristrem or Tristram, whom the French 
and Germans generally call Tristan,* is one of the most cele- 
brated heroes of romance; his exploits have likewise been 
commemorated by the writers of France, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and even of Greecet and Island. He is commonly 
represented as one of the Knights of the Round Table, and 
some of the later romancers assign the honour of his birth to 
Bretagne; but the poem ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune 
makes no allusion to the history of King Arthur, and it refers 
the hero’s origin to the kingdom of Cornwall, In what lan- 
guage the story was first exhibited, it is not so easy to ascer- 
tain ; but we learn from competent authority that a romance 
of Tristram and Yseult must once have existed in the language 
of the troubadours.§ In the opinion of Raynouard, this sub- 
ject was one of the most popular among the writers of the 
middle ages, both in the north and south of France, and like- 
wise in other countries. Rambaud, count of Orange, a notable 








* The French writers occasionally give him the name by which he is most generally 
known in England. 
Coment Paris ravi Helayne, 
Les max qu'il en ot, et la paine 
De Tristram qui la chievre fist—Roman du Renart, tom. i. p. 1. 
+ Vidi Paris, Tristano; e pid di mille 
Ombre mostrommi, e nominolle a dito, 
Ch’ amor di nostra vita dipartille 
Dante, Inferno, eanto v. v. 67, 
Ecco quei che le carte empion di sogni, 
Lancilotto, Tristano, e gli altri erranti ; 
Onde conven che ’| volgo errante agogni. 
Vedi Ginevra, Isotta, e |’ altre amanti. 
Pernarca, Trionfo d’ Amore, cap. iii. 

t As a specimen of his Monumenta Medii Aevi, Professor von der Hagen has 
published a Greek poem ‘De Rebus gestis Regis Arturi, Tristani, Lanceloti, Galbani, 
Palamedis, aliorumque Equitum Tabulae Rotundae.’ Vratislaviae, 1821, 8v0, The 
verses are reiutixel erince:, and the work may be considered as a literary curiosity. 


§ Raynouard, Poésies des Troubadours, tom, ii. p, 316, Paris, 1816-21, 6 tom. 8vo. 
troubadour, 
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troubadour, who died ahout the year 1173, makes the following 
allusion to the adventures of Tristram and his paramour : 
Car ieu begui de l’amor, 
Que ja us deia amar celada, 
Ab Tristan, quan la il det Yseus gen . 
Sobre totz aurai gran valor, 
S’ aital camisa m’es dada 
Cum Yseus det al’ amador, 
Qne mais non era portata: 
Tristan mout presetz gent presen . . 
Qu’ Yseutz estet en gran paor, 
Puois fon breumens conseillada, 
Qu’ ilh fetz a son marit crezen 
C’ane hom que nasques de maire 
Non toques en lieis mantenen.* 
Many other allusions to the same hero and heroine occur in 
those works of the troubadours which are still preserved ; and the 
subject was indeed so popular and common that a troubadour, 
reproaching a jongleur with his ignorance, avers that he is not 
even acquainted with the adventures of Tristram : 
Ni no sabetz las novas de Tristan.t 
Chrestien de Troyes, a French poet, is said to have composed 
a metrical romance of Tristram before the close of the twelfth 
century ; { and about the same period, Heinrich von Veldig, a 
German minnesinger, refers to the tale of Tristram and the 
queen as familiarly known.§ At the beginning of the ensuing 
century, Thibaut king of Navarre makes a similar allusion. || 
Marie de France, an Anglo-Norman poetess, who likewise 
flourished about this period, and who appears to have drawn the 
subjects of most of her lays from the poets of Bretagne, takes 
occasion to quote a written account of Tristram and Yseult. 
Plusurs le m’ unt cunté é dit, 
E jeo l’ai trove en escrit ; 
De Tristam é de la reine, 
De lur amur qui tant fu fine. J 


It 





(ee ARR 

* Raynouard, tom. ii, p. 312. + Raynouard, tom. ii, p.316, 

t Histoire Littéraire de la France, tom, xv. p, 193-4. 

§ Lays of the Minnesingers, p. 109, Lond. 1825, 8vo. 

|| Poésies du Roy de Navarre, tom. ii.p, 7,145. Paris, 1742, 2 tom. 8vo, 

© Poésies de Marie de France, publiées par B, de Roquefort, tom, i, p. 388. Paris, 
1820, 2 tom. 8vo. Marie is supposed to be the author of ‘Le Couronnemens Renart,’ 
which forms a branch of the series of metrical fables, written by different individuals, 
and known by the general title of ‘ Le Roman du Renart.’ The earlier portion of this 
work obtained such popularity, that, with certain changes and modifications, it was 
transfused, either in verse or prose, into various languages, into German, Flemish, 
English, Danish, and Latin. On the Low-German version of Reynike Voss, a curious 
specimen of language and verse, many observations may be found in Sir Herbert Croft’s 
‘ Letter on the English and German Languages,’ Hamburg, 1797, 4to, See likewise 

Kinderling’s 
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It is therefore evident that the exploits of Tristram were cele- 
brated by the continental poets long before the birth of Thomas 
of Erceldoune. If we may rely on the authority of the Welsh 
annals, they were ee at a much earlier period, and his 
character belongs to authentic history. It has been remarked 
that the scene of Tristram’s life and adventures is Jaid in coun- 
tries inhabited by the Celtic tribes, and that the names of all 
the principal personages are of genuine British origin.* Some 
of those names however do not seem to be exclusively British. 
Mark is evidently derived from the Latin Marcus, which, under 
certain varieties of termination, has found its way into most 
countries of Europe. Rouland Rise, the appellation of the 
hero’s father, is perhaps of a mixed character: Rouland has for 
many centuries been a French name; and Rise, whatever it may 
signify in the Celtic dialects, is conspicuous in the Gothic as 
denoting a giant or hero.t In the ancient Danish ballads we 
meet with Langben Rise and Berner Rise;{ and Rouland 
Rise is aang a name of similar formation, denoting the 
giant or hero Rouland. 

The introduction to Gottfried’s poem exhibits a passage which 


has been supposed to contain an allusion to Thomas of Ercel- 
doune :— 


Aber, als ich gesprochen han, 

Daz si niht rechte haben gelesen, 
Daz ist als ich iv sage gewesen, 
Sine sprachen in der rihte niht, 

Als Thomas von Britanie giht, 

Der aventure meister was, 

Vnde an Britvnschen buchen las 
Aller der landherren leben, 

Vnde ez vns zu kvnde hat gegeben.§ 


Kinderling’s ‘Geschichte der Nieder-Stichsischen, oder sogenanten Plattdeutschen 
Sprache,’ S. 350. Magdeburg, 1800, 8vo. Notwithstanding the celebrity of the French 
original, it has very recently been printed for the first time. (Le Roman du Renart, 
publié par M. D. M. Méon. Paris, 1826, 4 tom. 8vo.) The branch ascribed to Marie 
de France is inserted in the fourth volume, With respect to her claim to be considered 
as the author, the reader may consult the preface of M. Méon, p. vii. and M. Robert's 
‘ Essai sur les Auteurs dont les Fables ont précédé celles de La Fontaine,’ (p. cxxix. 
cliv.) prefixed to ‘Fables inédites des XII*, XIII* et XTV® Siécles, et Fables de La 
Fontaine rapprochées de celles de tous les Auteurs qui avoient, avant lui, traité les 
mémes sujets.” Paris, 1825, 2 tom. 8vo. 

* Scott's Introduction, p. xxv. 

+ ‘ Rese, gigas, homo insolitae magnitudinis. Isl. Arese, risur. V. Verelii Index, p. 124, 
Al. riso. Belg. reus. Germ. riese. L.B. risius, Terram quam incolebant hi Gigantes, 
veteres historici Risafand nuncupant.’ (Ihre, Glossarium Suiogothicum, tom, ii, 
col. 424.) 

} Udvalgte Danske Viser, udgivne af Abrahamson, Nyerup, og Rahbek, i. Bd. S. 25, 55. 
Kidbenhavn, 1812-4, 5 Bind. 8vo. 

§ Tristan von Meister Gotfrit von Straszburg, S, 5, 


Here 
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Here Gottfried appeals to the authority of Thomas von Bri- 
tanie, which however may either mean Thomas of Britain, or 
of Bretagne. Von der Hagen and Bisching, the historians 
of German poetry, have properly suggested a doubt whether the 
chronology will authorize us to conclude that this precursor was 
Thomas of Erceldoune.* The precise period at which Gott- 
fried wrote his romance, it may be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertain: but some manuscripts of it are described as 
belonging to the middle of the thirteenth century ;+ and the 
author is supposed to have died between the year 1240 and 
the year 1250.t Thomas appears to have been still alive in the 
year 1286. As the intercourse between Scotland and the con- 
tinent was not then very frequent or familiar, it may be sus- 
pected that the Scotish romance could not very expeditiously be 
translated into French, and circulated in Germany. In the out- 
line of the story, as told by the British and the German poet, 
there is indeed a general coincidence ; but Von Groote has 
pointed out a variations in the detail. 

Heinrich von Friberg likewise alleges the authority of Thomas 
von Britania : 


Als Thomas von Britania sprach 
Von den zwein siizen jungen, 

In Lampartischer zungen, 

Also han ich iu die warheit 

In Diutsche von in zwein geseit.§ 


As he supposes this Thomas to have written in the language 
of Lombardy, we can scarcely understand him as referring 
to Thomas of Erceldoune; and he is very far from adhering to 
the narrative of the romance with which we are acquainted. 
True indeed it is that such writers are often abundantly 
licentious in quoting authorities: they sometimes make serious 
protestations of deriving their materials from British or Amo- 
rican, and even from Latin or Greek sources ; and, as the editor 
of Sir Tristrem has suggested, their protestations may be en- 
titled to the same degree of credit that is due to Cervantes when 
he gravely reveals the discovery of the Arabic manuscript. 
But another early poet, Wolfram von Eschenbach, in his ro- 
mance of Titurel, quotes as one of his sources of information the 
Chronicle of Cornwall, by Thomas von Brittanien.|| Mr. Price 


* Von der Hagen und Busching’s literarischer Grundriss zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Poesie, S. 133. Berlin, 1812, 8vo. 

+ E. von Groote’s Einleitung, S. xlix. 

t Von der Hagen’s Einleitung, S. ix. 

§ Gottfrieds von Strassburg Werke, ii. Bd. S. 97. 

| See the Preface (p. v.) to Lohengrin, ein Altteutsches Gedicht, herausgegeben von 
J, Gérres, Heidelberg, 1813, 8vo, 
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has already remarked, that this is evidently the same Thomas 
mentioned by the other German romancers; and that many of 
the inferences respecting the extended fame ‘of the Scotish poet 
must consequently be regarded as erroneous. It is highly pro- 
bable that this chronicle was written in Norman French: that 
it was written at a very early period, is sufficiently obvious; for 
a etal by whom it is quoted, flourished about the year 1207. 

eriod so remote as the year 1226, a romance of Tristram 
aa "Ysoude was, at the command of Hakon king of Norway, 
translated into the Islandic language by a monk named Robert.* 
This version has never been printed ; but the manuscript pre- 
served at Copenhagen has been inspected by the learned and 
excellent Dr. Miiller, who supplies us with some important in- 
formation.¢ An incident related in Gretterssaga he states to be 
unquestionably borrowed from the romance of Tristram: the 
mistress of Dromund has recourse to the same casuistical expe- 
dient as the royal mistress of Tristram, in order to prepare het 
for taking an oath of purgation. Such an incident might pos- 
sibly have been derived from some other source, or might also 
have been devised by the writer of the Saga; but it is of more 
consequence to learn, that the Islandie and the British romance 
of Tristram closely adhere to the same order. The chronology 
of Thomas of Erceldoune’s life will not permit us to imagine 
that his romance preceded that which was translated into 
Islandic at this very early period; and we must therefore con- 
clude that both authors borrowed the story from one common 
original. 

The tale of Tristram, after having been very widely circulated 
by the minstrels, was at length extended and modified into 
a prose romance, written originally in French, and afterwards 
translated into Spanish and Italian.{ It has never been exhi- 
bited in an English dress; but Syr Trystram is a conspicuous 
character in the book compiled from the French romances by Sir 
Thomas Malory, and commonly known by the title of Mort 
@ Arthur. 


The metrical romance ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune is 


* Ejnari Sciagraphia Historiae Literariae Islandicae, p. 105. Havniae, 1777, 8vo. 

tT Miillers Sagabibliothek, i. Bd. 8.261. Kidbenhavn, 1817-20, 3 Bind. 8vo.—The 
same romance is likewise mentioned in Professor Nyerup's Almindelig Morskabslesning i 
Danmark og Norge igjennem Aarhundreder, 8. 119. Kiobenhavn, 1816, 8vo, 

¢ See Scott’s Introduction, p. lxxii—An abridgment of the prose romance of Tristan 
de Léonois occurs in the Comte de Tressan’s ‘ Corps d’Extraits de Romans de Che- 
valerie,’tom.i. p. 1. Paris, 1782, 4 tom. 12mo. Of most of the French romances in prose, 
connected with the story of King Arthur and the Round Table, an account may be found 
in Dr. Southey’s Preface to ‘The Birth, Lyf, and Actes of King Arthur.’ Lond. 1817, 
2 vols. 4to. This is a republication of the work compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, and 
first printed by Caxton in the year 1485. 
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deservedly regarded as a precious relique of early British poetry ; 
it is highly curious as a specimen of language, and not less 
eurious as a specimen of composition. ‘The verses are short, 
and the stanzas somewhat artificial in their structure ; and amid 
the quaint simplicity of the author’s style, we often distinguish 
a forcible brevity of expression. But his narrative, which has a 
certain air of originality, is sometimes so abrupt as to seem ob- 
scure, and even enigmatical. 

On the subject of these romances, we have collected ma- 
terials much more ample; but as we despair of finding any very 
considerable number of readers of a taste sufficiently antiquarian, 
we cannot venture to proceed much further in the same course. 
We shall only presume to solicit the good-natured reader’s in- 
dulgence, if we add a few annotations on detached passages of 
the British romance ; and bearing in mind the professed cha- 
racter of this journal, we shall take care to borrow some of our 
illustrations from foreign sources. 

- On his arrival at Dublin, Sir Tristrem finds the people in 
great consternation at the ravages of a dragon; for without the 
agency of a dragon or a giant, no romance can be complete. 
Such is the national alarm, that the hand of the fair Ysoude is 
promised to the bold man who shall either slay this monster or 
take it alive. Tristrem exposes himself to a very perilous 
encounter with the dragon, which vomits flames of fire that 
consume shield and stone: after breaking his spear and losing 
his steed, he at length achieves its death ; and having cut out its 
tongue, he bears it away ‘ in his hose next the hide ;’ but be- 
fore he proceeds more than ten paces, he is deprived of sense and 
motion by the powerful operation of the dragon’s poison. ‘The 
king’s steward, who had beheld the princess with a longing eye, 
now makes his appearance, and having cut off the monster’s 
head, presents it to Ysoude as a trophy of the victory which he 
professes to have obtained ; but she receives his report with dis- 
trust, and proceeds with her mother to the scene of action, 
where they find the real champion. Having opened his mouth, 
they pour ‘ treacle in that man ;’ and when he is at length re- 

vived, he avers that he is the slayer of the dragon, and confirms 
his assertion by producing the tongue.* A similar stratagem is 
recorded in that very singular relique of German poetry, entitled 
the Heldenbuch, or Book of Heroes. After the valiant Wolff- 
dieterich has nearly extirpated a whole family of dragons, a cer- 
tain duke named Gerwart makes his appearance, and, with a 
design similar to that entertained by the Irish steward, takes 


* Sir Tristrem, p. 93, 3d edit. Edinb, 1811, Svo. 
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ssession of one of their heads; but a combat ensues between 
the two champions, and after his antagonist is defeated, Wolff- 
dieterich convicts him of imposture by producing the dragon’s 
tongues. 

Er lugt ihn zu den munde, 

Da er sie all besach. 

Der hertzog zu der stunde 
Gar ziichtigkichen sprach, 

O edler firste werde, 

Ich weiss auch das gar eben, 
Vnd dass kein thier auff erde 
Ohn zungen nicht mag leben.* 

In the progress of the narrative, we find the frail consort 
of King Mark exposed to the hazard of submitting to the ordeal 
by fire.t This mode of trial, this ignorant and superstitious ap- 
peal to the justice of God, seems very generally to have prevailed 
among the ancient people of Europe.[ But the most ancient 
record of the fiery ordeal is perhaps to be found in the subse- 
quent passage of Sophocles : 

*Hyev & Crommor kai pedpovs aipew xeporv, 
Kai rdp dteprecy, cat Ocovs Opxwporeiy, 

To pyre épaca, pyre tw Fuveddévat 

To rpaypa Bovdcvoavti, wr’ cipyaouevy.§ 

In reference to this passage, Brunck has remarked, ‘ Nescio 
an antiquius aliud extet superstitionis illius testimonium, qua 
diu captae fuerunt septentrionalium omnium populorum mentes.’ 
Two different modes of probation are here specified, namely, by 
handling a bar of hot iron, and by passing through a fire. 

In the description of a combat between Sir Tristrem and the 
giant Urgan, the following verses occur : 

Bot up he stirt bidene, 
And heried Godes sand.—P. 147. 
Sir Walter Scott subjoins this note: ‘As explained by an 
ingenious friend, “ Blessed God’s son,” or rather perhaps, 
* God’s sent,” i.e. God’s ambassador.” We understand the 
verse as simply denoting, ‘ Blessed the sending of God, or what 


* As this book is of very rare oceurrence, we shall copy the title at length: ‘ Helden- 
buch; darinn viel seltzamer Geschichten vnd kurtzweilige Historien, von den grossen 
Helden vnd Rysen, wie sie so ritterlichen vmb eines Konigs Tochter gestritten haben, 
ynd wies inen zu Wormbs im grossen ynd kleinen Rosengarten ergangen ist. Jetzundt 
durchauss mit newen Figuren gezieret, vnd in vier vnderschiedliche Bucher abgetheilet, 
dessgleichen zuvor nie getruckt ist.’ Franckfort am Mayn, 1590, 4to. The passage 
which we have quoted is to be found in folio 160. 

+ Sir Tristrem, p. 160. 

t Stiernhésk de Jure Sueonum et Gothorum vetusto, p. 83. Holmiae, 1672, 4to. 
Ant. Fernandez Prieto y Sotelo, Historia del Derecho Real de Espafa, p.140. Madrid, 
1738, 4to. 

§ Sophoclis Antigone, y, 264, edit, Brunck. ; 
God 
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God had sent ;’* and this explanation seems to be sufficiently 
confirmed by the subsequent quotations from Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales. 

And other necessaries that shuld nede 

She had ynow, heried be Goddes grace.—V. 5291. 

Welcome the sonde of Crist for evermore 

To me, that am now lerned in his lore.—V. 5180. 

When the queen upbraids the constable Sir Canados, she 

employs the-following expression : 

Who wil lesinges layt, 

Tharf him no ferther go.—P. 179. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s glossary, /ayt is explained listen ; but 
Dr. Jamieson suspects ‘ that it rather signifies give heed to, 
make account of.’ The word is better understood by those who 
are acquainted with the dialects of the north of England: to 
lait, signifying to seek, is still a common expression in Cumber- 
land, where to ‘lait a spot,’ is the current phrase for expressing, 
to seek a place or situation. See the glossary to Anderson’s 
Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect. Carlisle, 1805, |2mo. 
This word likewise occurs in Relph’s Poems, p. 23, edit. Carlisle, 
1798, 8vo. 

I laited last aw Hallow-even lang, 

For growen nuts the busses neak’d amang. 


Lait is manifestly related to the Islandic verb /eita, which 
signifies to seek, In the subsequent passage of Gawan and 
Gologras, the verb lait is clearly to be understood in the same 
sense. 
Thai hynt of his harnese to helyn his wound : 
Lechis war noght to dait with sawis sa sle.t 


Several other words, which belonged to the ancient Scotish 
language, and which have long ago fallen into disuse, are still 
current in the popular dialect of Cumberland ; and this dialect, 
of which there are various printed specimens, may therefore be 
considered as deserving some attention from the etymologist. 
This remark we shall endeavour to confirm by another example. 

Bot ay tha qwyte yow lil for lal. 
Winton’s Cronykil, vol. ii. p. 366. 
‘Lil for lal,’ says Macpherson in his glossary, ‘ seems cant lan- 
guage, as tit for tat, retaliation,’ This is apparently an accurate 
enough explanation ; but the intelligent editor makes no attempt 





* The phrase, a God's send, is still current in Scotland, It is used to describe any 
unexpected bounty of Providence. 

t+ Pinkerton’s Scotish Poems, reprinted from scarce Editions, vol. iii. p. 104.—* Lechis 
war noght to lait,’ evidently signifies, ‘ surgeons were not to seek.’ 
VOL, IV.—NO. VII. M to 
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to ascertain the literal meaning of the words. Lali is however 
a Cumberland word of daily occurrence, signifying little. 


I lall thought fasts seck fearfu’ things to bide. 
Rewrn’s Poems, p. 22. 


Lil is obviously an abbreviation of the more modern word ; and 
the meaning of the phrase in Winton must then be, ‘ little for 
little.’ Other examples of a combination of two words of the 
same signification, but of a different structure, might be col- 
lected; and one instance, in the use of lithe and listen, is 
familiar to all the readers of our ancient poetry. 
Lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That be of frebore blode, 
I shall you tell of a good yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode, part i. 
Weare strongly inclined to the opinion of Mr, Wilbraham, 
that ‘ provincial words, accompanied by an explanation of the 
sense in which each of them still continues to be used in the 
districts to which they belong, would be of essential service in 
explaining many obscure terms in our early poets, the true 
meaning of which, although it may have puzzled and bewildered 


the most acute and learned of our commentators, would perhaps 
be perfectly intelligible to a Devonshire, Norfolk, or Cheshire 
clown.’* The little volume from which we quote this passage, 
contains some curious gleanings; and other recent works of a 
similar description may likewise be recommended to the reader’s 
attention.} 


* Wilbraham’s Attempt at a Glossary of some Words used in Cheshire, p.4. Loud. 
1826, 8vo. 

t Suffolk Words and Phrases ; or an Attempt to collect the lingual Localisms of that 
County. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. Woodbridge, 1823, 12mo. 

Horae Momenta Cravenae; or the Craven Dialect exemplified in two Dialogues, 
between Farmer Giles and his neighbour Bridget: to which is annexed a copious 
Glossary. By a Native of Craven. Lond. 1824, 12mo 

A Glossary of North Country Words, in use. By 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1825, 8vo. ; 


Observations on some of the Dialects in the West of England, particularly Somer- 
etshire : with a Glossary of Words now in use there ; and Poems and other Pieces 


exemplifying the Dialect. By James Jennings. Lond. 1825, 12mo. 
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Art, VIl.—Samlade Dikter af Vitalis. Stockholm, Trycta 
hos Johan Hérberg. 1828. 


FrRoM a comparison of the recent poetical productions of 

Sweden, with those of other European countries, it would 
appear that the heavenly Muse has made her choice abode 
amid the solemn forests of the North, seeking and finding there 
a suitable asylum from the constant turmoil of practical en- 
deavour in those nations, which arrogate to themselves the title 
of ‘ civilized.’ Whilst the artificial state of society in the greater 
part of Europe stimulates invention and activity to provide the 
external life of man with all the luxuries which science, art, and 
industry can supply, when directed by the calculating intellect 
of those, who esteem life only as it furnishes the means for sen- 
sual gratification,—Sweden still maintains a social existence 
simple, natural, and true. Regarded with the eye of a political 
economist, Sweden is unquestionably the poorest country in 
Europe, but in the fewness of its wants, this primary deficiency 
is unfelt. There a bounteous nature yields abundant stores— 
true they must be striven for, yet this very circumstance pre- 
serves the population laborious and bold. In Sweden, nature is 
not yet so far subdued by the Briareus of industry as to be dis- 
abled from whispering many a sound of mystery to the attentive 
listener ; and the people, thus attending to her awful voice, area 
a one. Among them—more particularly the middling and 
ower classes—intercourse is untainted by that all-absorbing 
love of gain, which, when once indulged, poisons the very 
springs of domestic and of social happiness: thus the Swedes 
possess an incorruptible morality, rarely met with among modern 
European nations. The utilitarian philosophy of our times, 
which regards poetry with a supercilious sneer, if not subservient 
to the diffusion of practical knowledge, but aspiring to a higher 
aim than to excite or soothe the sad emotions of a sickly senti- 
mentalism,—this philosophy has hitherto made no proselytes in 
Scandinavia, where the poet would prefer privation, nay death 
itself, to any pecuniary prostitution of the heavenly talent com- 
mitted to his care. It is the haughty boast of this philosophy 
that it is now the ruler of the world—an assertion which we are 
not prepared to contradict : but what can be said of the ruler, or 
the ruled? Is this ruling philosophy the same with that love 
of wisdom to which Pythagoras referred, when designating the 
searcher after truth by the noble name, ‘ philosopher’? Or 
is it not rather a love of gain—an anxious exertion for the 
securing what are called the comforts of a life devoid of all in- 
M2 ternal 
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ternal comfort—an eager catching at shallow common-places, 
and at a sort of knowledge diffuse, but not deep, which may 
enable the possessor to attain a certain savoir faire, but not the 
sapere aude? And as to the world ruled, is it that world of truth 
and harmony, where moral good shines forth in virtuous deeds, 
and in the love of the beautiful, clothed in corresponding forms ? 
Or is it not rather an immense workshop, where the labourers 
toil for hire only—where a neat and faultless form grows under 

the manual skill of an ingenious calculator on his gains, but 
where the inspiration of genius is unknown? If this new intel- 
lectual government be, as it is often termed, philosophic culti- 
vation, then indeed Scandinavia is unphilosophical and uncalti- 
vated. There, at least, the domains of poetry are unsullied by 
the labours of playwrights and poetasters, who make Parnassus 
a kind of kitchen-garden for the supply of earthly wants, train- 
ing therein the herbs most suited to the gratification of a de- 
praved appetite among their customers ; because taught by the 
philosophy above mentioned, to cultivate only what will pro- 
bably yield them profit, however revolting it be to a truly re- 

fined and classical taste. These remarks appear to us peculiarly 
suited to the present occasion, when we are about to introduce 
to our readers a young Swedish Poet, who preferred death in an 
hospital to life and competence purchased by the sacrifice of his 
mental independence. This we venture to say is no solitary 
instance, and that many similar evidences might be adduced of 
the free spirit prevalent in Sweden, and impressed alike on the 
history of their literature, as of their national struggles. 

In Sweden literature is not so wondrously productive as in 
many other countries. ‘There you find no crowd of scribblers, 
who astound the world with annual inundations. The catalogue 
of a Swedish bookseller, for a whole decennium, would not pre- 
sent so numerous an array of works, as may be seen in that 
yearly put forth by a literary merchant at the ‘Leipzig fair: yet 
the fecundity on the part of the German authors may be taken 
as a proof of weakness, rather than of strength. Swedish 
poets and scholars, on the contrary, are seemingly averse from 
writing. It is true that they have not to w ithstand the alluring 
offers of wealthy booksellers, yet we venture to affirm that, even 
were they exposed to such temptation, there is, in the national 
character, something which would prevent their yielding to it. 
That awful silence which Vittorio Alfieri found pervading 
northern nature is also a striking distinction in the national 
character of the Scandinavian people. In olden times, one 
among their gods was styled the Silent, Vider, the repre- 
sentative of intrinsic power; and he it is who seems to rule 

with 
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with Bragur over the northern Parnassus. The works of the 
five most eminent living poets in Sweden,—Tegnér, Franzén, 
Geijer, Atterbom, and Nicander,—when collectively taken, are 
not so voluminous as those of one modern romance writer in 
Germany or England. But every page of these authors 
will abundantly prove that it is not a paucity of ideas, a bar- 
renness of fancy, or, in a word, the poverty of their internal 
world, but rather the characteristic disposition of northern 
genius, which prompts them to say much in a few words, 
and to condense rather than amplify, to cherish their fanciful 
creations in the hidden recesses of mind, rather than bring 
them prematurely into public light. 

The volume at present under our consideration contains the 
poetical reliques of a Swedish author, who was carried away in 
the prime of life before the full splendour of his richly endowed 
mind had been unveiled. ‘These collected poems of Sjégren, 
better known by the assumed name Vitalis, are introduced by a 
preface from the pen of E. G. Geijer, an author not unknown to 
the readers of the Foreign Review. The flower which Geijer 
has thus ‘ non invita Minerva’ cast upon the early grave of Vitalis 
will remain a bright addition to the learned author’s own poetic 
garland, from which, at no distant period, we hope to present our 
readers with a selection well worthy of their high estimation. 

The short account which we are enabled to give of the life 
and character of Vitalis is taken from the preface to the volume 
under our notice. ‘To us the life of this young poet is full of 
interest ; for in it we recognize the distinctive marks of those 
gigantic northern minds, who appear, from time to time, like 
the volcanoes of Iceland, hiding under a snowy surface that 
eternal element which, in sudden flashes, sheds splendour 
around, but consumes the earthly frame that covers them. 

Eric Sjégren was born in 1794, in the province of Séderman- 
land. While yet in his cradle he was exposed to the frowns 
and storms of life. Poverty attended the steps of the boy, 
checked the free and soaring genius of the youth, and stood 
beside the death-bed of the man. Sjégren’s father, a poor 
journeyman, could do nothing to assist the education of his son, 
who, thus thrown upon his native resources, felt himself strength- 
ened for exertions of which the wealthy have no need, and no 
knowledge. From a want of other materials, he was induced 
to exercise the art of writing in the primitive mode, on the bark 
of trees, which he did in conjunction with a young companion, 
with whom he thus established a correspondence. The school 
of the small town Trosa soon became too bounded a sphere for 
the spirit of Sjégren, and the schoolmaster, a man of sense and 
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penetration, recommended that the boy should be removed to 
Strengniis, an episcopal see in Westmanland, where the severity 
of the school discipline was such, that in 1814 he quitted the 
College or Gymnasium, before the usual period of probation, and 
proceeded to the University of Upsala. 

Two pounds and ten shillings, the gratuity of a friend, was 
the entire capital possessed by our young student w hen he 
sought the classic shades at Upsala. Thenceforward his sole 
reliance was on the resources of a mind, strengthened by constant 
exercise in the struggle with want—resources, on which the poor 
students at the Universities of Sweden must not unfrequently 
depend. He gained his livelihood by instructing some fellow- 
students, younger and wealthier than himself. The principle 
‘docendo discimus’ is carried very far in Sweden though, we 
fear, not with great advantage to either teachers or learners. It 
frequently happens that private tutors are selected from the 
ranks of the elder students in the Gymnasium, by such of the 
nobility and gentry whose sons attend at the provincial college. 
These private tutors, of fifteen or sixteen years of age, them- 
selves merely tyros, superintend the studies of their pupils during 
the session, and spend with them the greater part of the summer, 
which is devoted to rural amusements at the country seats of 
the parents, who, in addition to his board, &c. reward the young 
teacher with a yearly salary of about 5/. or 7/.—in Sweden a 
sum sufficient to support a literary adventurer at the Gymnasium. 
At the universities this system of private tuition is carried to a 
still greater extent—for it alone furnishes the poor student with 
the means of pursuing his career. A superficial observer might 
conclude that such necessity of early teaching must materially 
promote the skill of the tutors; but on a closer examination, it 
will be found that the reverse is the fact, and that the free 
developement of the youthful mind is impeded by this system. 
In his close attention to the charge confided to him, the tutor 
cannot throw a free and fearless glance around him: add to 
which, that the anxious observance of his own steps, in order to 
avoid giving umbrage to the Ephori of the university, imparts to 
him a certain pedantry and slavish observance of forms, which 
often generates hypocrisy, and almost invariably, a want of bold 
conception as to his after-course of life. Hence, in Swedish 
society, we not unfrequently meet with those cringing scholars, 
who dare not open their lips in presence of the wealthy and the 
great, or, if they do venture a word, are especially careful to 
assert their humble and unqualified assent to the opinions uttered 
by every foolish or frivolous noble. Sjégren, though belonging 
to the numerous class of studying guardians, more successfully 
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withstood the dangers menacing the independance of his mind, 
than the discouraging consequences of want and distress. His 
mental freedom he preserved, though he never could unfetter 
himself from the trammels of private tutorship, in which humble 
occupation we see him employed, with very little interruption, 
from 1814 till his death in 1828. 

There is something awful in the struggling of a noble mind 
against the never-clearing storms of a life, throughout which 
hunger and misery have fastened their fangs upon the suf- 
ferer’s heart. The greater his magnanimity, the more poignant 
is the pain which, like a lingering malady, attacks the energies 
of the soul; and, if we sometimes see men come victorious 
from the conflict, we may with more reason number them among 
the heroes of mankind, than those whose brows are wreathed 
with laurels stained by the tears and blood of thousands. If, 
on the other hand, human nature sink subdued by the woes 
and adversities of such a life, a heartless sneer but too often 
supplies the place of sympathy. ‘ He ought to have struggled 
and withstood—he ought not to have been overpowered,’ 
are the sage and feeling remarks of dull and callous natures. 
The soul of Sjégren was never subdued, but his bodily frame 
was too weak to sustain the strife, and thus he fell unconquered. 

The poetical genius of our author developed itself under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. Considering his life of want 
and misery, his poetical productions may be likened to those 
northern flowers, the snow-drops, which blossom before spring 
has wholly disengaged herself from the cold embraces of winter. 
His first appearance, as a poet, before the literary world was in 
1820, when he wrote some verses in an Annual for Ladies ; and 
with this first appearance he became so universally admired, 
that, in the following year, a collection of his Poems was pub- 
lished and read with great avidity. The volume before us con- 
tains, we think, all those pieces which were put forth by him 
under the name of Vitalis. 

When, in the year 1822, the Crown Prince, Oscar, visited 
Upsala, Sjégren was recommended to his notice; and as the 
Prince, who is Chancellor of the University, has been invariably 
distinguished by his bountiful and delicate liberality in the en- 
couragement of the votaries of literature and science, it may be 
readily conceived that the young Poet was not passed over with 
neglect. The support extended to him by the Prince will ap- 
pear inconsiderable to our English notions of pecuniary assist- 
ance. It consisted of a pension of two hundred dollars banco, 
about twenty pounds per annum, and was an important sum for 
a man who had been taught by necessity to accommodate 

his 
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his wants to his resources. His biographer says, that the year 
1822 was perhaps the most free from care which Sjégren had 
experienced ; but he belonged not to those who are content to 
eat the bread of bounty, and, while basking in the sunshine of 
princely favour, he felt a blush of honest shame for his depen- 
dant condition. Professor Geijer, through whom the remittances 

were made to Sjégren, took occasion to inquire after his 
poetical pursuits, and at the same time expressed a wish that he 
should devote his powers to an object of greater extent than any 
in which he had been hitherto engaged. From these inquiries 
and suggestions Sjégren concluded that his royal patron required 
something more for his money than minor poems, or that the 
grant had perhaps been made under the supposition that his 
abilities were greater than he felt them to be. Such being his 
impression, the year had hardly elapsed when he spontaneously 
resigned the pension and threw himself once more within the 
grasp of penury. The reason which he alleged for this step was, 
the weakened state of his health, which would not admit of his 
prosecuting his studies with the energy necessary for enabling 
him to graduate and thus attain that end, which his patron 
had probably had in view when he so liberally honoured him 
with his support. He now depended solely ou his own exer- 
tions; but he had a foe to battle with—disease—and this he 
could not overpower. Notwithstanding, however, the inter- 
ruptions in his studies,—interruptions caused rather by want 
of health and means than of application, he took the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1824. Having failed in an attempt to procure 
the appointment of Docens at the University, he turned his at- 
tention to the capital, but life now became for him still more 
dark and gloomy. Private tuition and translations from the 
English afforded him but a scanty subsistence till the spring of 
1828, when he fell dangerously ill; and though it would appear 
that every possible kindness was she wn to him by the family in 
which he was then employed as tutor, he insisted on being 
removed to a public hospital, where he expired on the 4th 
of March, 1828. 

Vitalis is generally regarded in Sweden as a satirical writer, 
and we ourselves had been inclined to that opinion; but from a 
perusal of the present volume of his Poems, we have the plea- 
sure of awarding to him a much higher praise. It is true that 
his first appearance in the literary world was connected with an 
attack upon the new school of criticism and poetry in Sweden, 
of which Atterbom may be considered the leader, and which, 
from the journal employed as the organ of its views, was called 
the School of Phosphorists. As a favourable specimen of the 

satirical 
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satirical style of Vitalis, we give the following short poem, which 
was produced by the proud and independent author, when 


Nicander was engaged in writing a dedication to the Crown 
Prince :— 


TO THE MOON. 
A DEDICATION. 


My gentle book I take beneath my arm, 
And audience, O Moon! I here implore ; 
Led by a secret, sympathetic charm 
To thee, for thou art rich in silvery store. 


Enlightened patron! tell me wilt thou give 
What may be deem'd a reasonable fee ? 

If thou refuse, thy service I must leave, 
And dedicate to other than to thee. 


Yet no! for kindly thou wilt earthward wend, 
Where, cap in hand, submissively I stay ; 

And from thy height to me wilt downward send 
At times a little, little silvery ray. 


These stanzas are said to have owed their birth to a dispute 
between Nicander and Vitalis, probably on account of the 
former’s intended dedication of his Poems tothe Prince. Here, 


at least, we have a good humoured resignation of all the favours 
of court patronage, expressed in a style cheerful, easy, and 
simple. But Vitalis is not often in this mood. He is too fre- 
quently gloomy in spirit and forced in his similes and diction— 
evidently better acquainted with the mysteries of his own 
heart than with the mazes of ordin: ry life. Great dramatic 
talent is requisite in order to manage satire, so that its wit shall 
strike us by a bold yet skilful delineation of the contrasts sub- 
sisting between the objective world around the Poet and the 
subjectiv e world within him. The highest repose is thus neces- 
sary in the mind of him who wields the satirical pen for the 
purpose of punishing the faults or ridiculing the follies of others. 
In Sjégren this repose was not found; he was too violent, san- 
guine, and restless ever to become a good satirist, and he was 
too noble to descend to the mere mockery of a jester. 

Vitalis employed his satirical powers most vigorously against 
the absurdities of the Germanizing reformers in the literature of 
his country. He, like Tegnér, stood on the neutral ground, 
neither adhering to the tenets of Boileau and Racine, nor pro- 
fessing the doctrine of the German mystics. What he most 
strongly, and with most reason, reprehended, was the tasteless 
introduction of new words into the language and the imitation 
of a certain dark and gloomy sentimentalism. The laughers 

were 
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were on his side, and extravagant innovation received a check 
in its career. 

But it is in the lyrical productions of Vitalis that we must 
seek for the most pleasing proofs of his poetic power. The 
chief characteristic of his muse is, we think, like that of northern 
nature—a deep melancholy. The occasional ebullitions of wit 
and humour only veil the mournful spirit in a motley and 
seemingly mirthful garb ; yet this is of so transparent a quality, 
that the features of settled despondency are still distinctly seen. 
In the prologue to the tragedy ‘ Vaineméinen,’ in the satire 

Allmiinheten’ and in the poem ‘ Promotionen,’ written on his 
taking the degree of Master of Arts, his humour speaks only in 
broken accents, which plainly indicate the sufferings of his soul. 
In his serious and religious poetry we find a deep earnestness 
and an ardent desire for the dissolving of the dissonances of life 
in eternal harmony, in which respect his mind was congenial 
with that of Stagnelius, whom he also resembled in many cir- 
cumstances of external life. 

The restlessness of his temper, the constant struggle of a 
gigantic mind with a weak and feeble frame— 


‘ A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay’ — 

his eager longing for the liberation of the spirit from the tram- 
mels of earthly cares and sufferings, all became for him the 
springs of lofty lyrical effusion. The character of lyrical poetry 
is subjective, w ithin the breast of the poet, and expanding the 
world of sentiment, feeling, and ideas. The lyrical poet stands 
in no need of history or of practical life in order to produce 
effect; he draws from his own sources, is the creator of 
his own world. He abandons not the recesses of contem- 
plation in order to celebrate what he sees and experiences 
without—he rather draws the visible objects of external life 
within the sphere of his internal world. He sings not of others, 
but of himself. The following delineation of the character 
of Vitalis, by an abler hand than ours, may serve to corroborate 
the view which we have taken of him. Geijer says :— 

‘ Earnestness, honesty, purity, were the ever harmonious tones of 
his character, which, in other respects, appeared, and undoubtedly 
was, a composition of contrasts. As his physical frame was a con- 
trast to his strength of mind, so his mind, in many respects, was its 
own contrast, displaying, both together and alternately, weakness and 
strength, softness and severity, humility and pride, candour and sus- 
picion, mirth and sadness, childish whims and manly reason. The 
constituents of the man were also those of the poet, and both of these 
wanted a higher harmony. Suffering, cares, and penury, also, too 

often 
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often seized upon that wondrous soul-music of which the purified 
tones now belong to more exalted spheres. The language of Vitalis 
is the image of a spirit striving to gain its due expression—at times 
harsh, torpid, rough, and wearying—at others pure and delightful : 

it is not a stream conducted by an easy art to reflect all flowers on its 
way: it is rather a metal, fused by the internal fire, and thus cast in 
unbroken and sounding forms.’ 


Sjogren is indeed often mild as an infant, tenderly listening to 
the mysterious tones of nature; and in such moments his spirit 
seems to have ascended on the wings of harmony to the blissful 
empyrean. Take, for instance, the following effusion. 


VA R-FANTASI, SPRING-FANCY. 


Love now is found—for from the lips of all 

He murmurs forth in tones most wonderful ; 

Is manifest alike in hues and sounds, 

And beautiful alike in every tongue. 

Within the verdant sanctuary of groves 

The zephyr steals along to kiss the earth, 

And by his kiss gives life to fragrant flowers. 

The children of Platonic love are they. 

So, too, the trees with green and various tongues 

In gentle whisperings own, at eventide, 

Their mutual and mysterious love; as low 

They downward bend their heads embracingly 

In twilight, when no watchful eyes are on them. 

The flowerets also love—and though no tongue 

Have they, to tell their tenderness, they gaze 

With streaming looks into each others’ eyes, 

And understand each other, although dumb. 

Earth never hears a sweeter language spoken 

Than that invented by these fond ones, who 

With fervent glance fulfil the want of tongues. 

The streamlet, too, clasping with constant arms, 

And folding to its breast the green Lemoniade, 

Arrayed in living rubies and in gold, 

Sighs forth its tender love in broken tones. 

Nature ! I know thy heart’s deep meaning well, 

Thy flowery writings and discourse of birds, 

Whereof the fair interpreting by thee 

Was written on my heart’s pure page with fire. 

A word it was of holy flame, long stifled, 

But now set free, like to th’ enfranchised bird, 

Which high upsoars and fills the air with songs, 

Forgetting how, of late, the prison prest 

That love of song within his heart to pain, 

While with a voiceful flight he mounts to heav'n, 

His home. Though o'er the wide earth none these sounds 
May 
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May understand, they still are known to God. 
Ye flowerets! I will gently dream among ye ; 
And I will give to ye a human heart 

And thus empower ye to return my love. 
Sweet, ev’n as childhood’s sinless be: auty, shines 
The glance that greets me through your trembling tears. 
Fair angels! blooming in eternal youth 

Ye ne’er survive your early loveliness, 

But ev'n in Death itself are beautiful. 

And yet ye do not die—but sink to rest 

When ruthless Northern tempests raging come. 
Ye will not look on life when stormful ; ; neer 
Save when, in child-like sweetness, it disports 
With Nature in the western breeze. But when 
Destruction, striding o’er the fresh green fields, 
Goes forth to battle with this blissful life, 

Then ye close down your lovely lids in slumber, 
And on your Mother's beauteous breast repose, 
Until, the contest done, victorious Life 

In light and song reveals itself once more. 

Then God arouses ye again from sleep, 

Sending sweet May to whisper i in your ears 
That Spring i is blooming in the vaulted heaven, 
And that tis time for you yourselves to bloom. 
Ye then put off your verdant veil and feel 

The Spring-breeze spreading life upon your cheeks, 
Which vie with Roses planted by the Morn 
Along the Garden of the East.—And when 
The Sun shall come, your forms so bright and fair 
Will shine forth more magnificently still. 
Thus I too shall not die—men call it death— 
When mortals soar unto th’ eternal Father 

Who yonder dwells upon th’ horizon’s verge, 


Where Earth and Heaven mingle in harmony and joy ! 


The thought of making flowers the images of Immortality is 
not new, yet we think it has seldom been more chastely, simply > 


and tenderly expressed. We subjoin another of his serious 
Lyrics. 


Lire AND Deatu. 


At morning I stood on the mountain's brow, 
In its May wreath crown'd, and there 

Saw day-rise in gold and in purple glow, 
And I cried—‘ Oh Life, how fair ! 


As the birds in the bowers their lay began, 
When the dawning time was nigh, 

So wakened for song in the breast of Man 
A passion heroic and high. 
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My spirit then felt the longing to soar 
From home afar in its flight, 

To roam, like the Sun, still from shore to shore, 
A creator of flowers and light. 

At even I stood on the mountain’s brow, 
And, wrapt in devotion and prayer, 

Saw night-rise in silver and purple glow, 
And I cried—‘ Oh Death, how fair!’ 

And when that the soft evening wind, so meek, 
With its balmy breathing came, 

It seemed as though Nature then kiss’d my cheek 
And tenderly sighed my name! 


I saw the vast Heaven encompassing all, 
Like children the stars to her came ; 

The exploits of Man then seemed to me small— 
Nought great save the Infinite’s name. 

Ah, how unheeded, all charms which invest 
The joys and the hopes that men prize, 

While th’ eternal thoughts in the Poet's breast, 
Like stars in the Heavens arise ! 


Poor Vitalis! thy longing was soon gratified, and thy im- 
patient spirit freed from its prison of mortality. Now are 


known to thee the manifold and mysterious meanings of thy wor- 
shipped Nature :—the smiling loveliness of fields and flowers ; 
the awful silence of the forest; the unfathomable depth of 
lakes and seas—all—all are explained to thee in the clear light 


of Wisdom and of Love. 


Arr. VIIL—Kleine Historische und Philologische Schriften 
von B. G. Niebuhr Mitglied der Kiniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Erste Sammlung. Mit einer 
Landcharte und Inschrifttafel. Bonn. 1828. pp. 482. (His- 
torical and Philological Tracts by B. G. Niebuhr, Fellow 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, vol. i. with a Map and 
Inscription, Bonn. 1828. 


HE volume before us is the first of a collection of the scat- 

tered disquisitions and writings of Mr. Niebuhr, the well- 
known author of the ‘ History of Rome.’ We give a list of the 
different articles which form the volume, with the dates of their 
composition—1l. Life of Carsten Niebuhr, 1816. 2. Introduc- 
tory Lecture on Roman History, delivered in October, 1810, 
3. On the Date of Scylax of Caryanda, 1810. 4. On the Geo- 


graphy 
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graphy of Herodotus (with a map), 1812. 5, On the Scenes in 
Plautus, marked as spurious, 1816. 6. On the Historical In- 
formation to be derived from the Armenian Translation of 
Eusebius, 1819. 7. On Two Classical Writers of the Second 
Century of the Christian Era, 1821. 8. Researches on the 
History of the Scythians, Gete, and Sarmatians (recomposed 
in 1828, from a Paper read before the Berlin Academy in 1811). 
9. On the Date of the Second Half of the Adulitian Inscription, 
1810. 10. On the Second Book of the C&conomics attributed 
to Aristotle, 1812. 11. Historical Sketch of the Growth and 
Decline of the ancient, and Restoration of the modern City of 
Rome, 1823. 12. On the Date of Lycophron, 1826. 13. On the 
Chremonidean War, 1826. 14. On the Hellenics of Xenophon, 
1826, with a postscript (1828). We fear that, on account 
of the number of questions which Mr. Niebuhr successively 
examines, and the nature of the discussions, it will be impos- 
sible for us to give an analysis of all the articles in order; and, 
therefore, though the subjects are for the most part highly 
interesting, we must be content to select a few as specimens, 
both of the originality of the author’s views in his various in- 
quiries, and of his style of criticism and peculiarity in composi- 
tion. Notwithstanding, however, our love for ancient literature, 
our attention was particularly attracted towards the biographical 
sketch at the commencement of the volume. We do not 
remember to have read, for a long time, any thing approaching 
in interest to the narrative in question. We wish, indeed, 
it were possible to give to a miniature copy the animation, the 
truth, the clear a excellently delineated features which the 
son has imparted to the portrait of his father. 

Carsten Niebuhr was born on the 17th of March, 1733, in his 
father’s cottage, at Liidingworth, in Hadeln, a small fenny dis- 
trict, near the mouth of the Elbe, inhabited by an agricultural 
population, and appertaining to the government of Hanover. 
The husbandmen, being all, according to the ancient Friesian 
laws, freeholders, and subject to few taxes, led an easy and 
prosperous life. Niebuhr’s ancestors, for four generations, had 
dwelt in the same cottage, in respectable but not affluent cir- 
cumstances. Niebuhr lost his mother before he was six weeks 
old; he was, however, brought up in his father’s house, where 
his instruction and occupations were those of a peasant boy. 
His father, wishing to give his son a better education than was 
commonly the lot of a countryman, sent him toa Latin school at 
Otterndorf, whence he was afterwards removed to one at Alten- 
bruch. But his father in the mean time dying, the prejudices of 
his guardians thus early prevented his further studies, for he was 
taken 
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taken from school before he had received instruction sufficient 
to make any lasting impression on his youthful mind. 

On the division of his father’s property, the farm-house having 
fallen to another’s share, he was forced to draw upon his slender 
fortune for the means of a livelihood; and by a diligent appli- 
cation to the study of music, he acquired the knowledge of 
several instruments, with the intention of becoming an organist. 
But this mode of life again ill suited the taste of his guardians ; 
and his maternal uncle received him into his family, where, for 
four years, he resumed the manual occupations of a peasant ; 
but the monotony of this existence soon became wearisome 
to his active mind. 

An accidental circumstance, however, about this time, first 
gave Niebuhr’s mind the peculiar turn, and first directed it to 
those studies ‘ which afterwards made him the first of modern 
travellers.’ A dispute had arisen concerning the area of a 
farm, and no land-surveyor was domiciled in the district, nor did 
any individual know a particle of the mysteries of that craft. 
The young peasant felt the disgrace which was attached to his 
little territory, and which this circumstance divulged, and, in 
the spirit of village-patriotism, he determined to learn the art 
of mensuration. By this time he was of age; and hearing 
that instruction in practical geometry was to be procured at 
Bremen, to that town he repaired. The scheme, however, 
miscarried ; for the person on whose assistance he had reckoned 
was dead; and though he would have been willing to take 
lessons from a common surveyor, yet as it was a matter of ne- 
cessity that he should lodge with his teacher, who had two 
sisters in his house, the youth’s mind, disciplined in notions of 
the strictest morality, became alarmed, and he quitted a place 
possessed of such temptation. He next visited Hamburg; 
where, in his twenty-third year, he intended again to resume his 
former studies under Succow, the professor of mathematics ; but 
Succow was unluckily called to Jena, and the mathematical 
chair became empty. Niebuhr then prepared himself with un- 
intermitting labour for the public lectures, not, however, with- 
out assistance, for he was the pupil of a private tutor, named 
Witke, whom Niebuhr ever after remembered with feelings of 
lively and grateful affection. In this place he remained twenty 
months, and having commenced a course of mathematics under 
Biisch (who had succeeded to the chair vacated by Succow), he 
removed in Easter, 1757, to Géttingen. ‘The scantiness of his 
pecuniary means, at this period, obliged him to look for some 
profitable employment, and he intended to enlist in the Hano- 
verian Engineer Corps, ‘in which,’ says the narrator, ‘ as 

in 
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in most of the German armies, men of extensive mathematical 
knowledge were then very scarce, and might hope, by their 
merits, to be almost the masters of their own fortune.’—>p. 9. 

From this time he studied regularly for a year, without being 
interrupted by the French invaders, who then frequently passed 
through Gottingen; but were, it seems, courteous and attentive 
to the learned men of that famous university. 

The Baron Bernstorf was then first minister of Frederic the 
Fifth, King of Denmark, which was enjoying the blessings of 
peace. It was represented to this minister by Michaelis, the 
orientalist, that much might be done towards explaining the Old 
Testament by an actual examination and survey of Arabia, 
a country which had then been scarcely visited by any European 
traveller. Michaelis’s plan was to send a single traveller, an 
oriental scholar of his own school, across India to Yemen; ‘ by 
which means the expedition (says the biographer) would have 
had no good result, even if the person had returned in safety.’ 
This Bernstorf luckily perceived ; and of his own accord pro- 
posed an expedition on a more extensive plan, which of course 
was readily accepted. Mr. Niebuhr seems very anxious to de- 
preciate Michaelis’s merit in this transaction, and remarks that 
the original scheme was in fact of little or no importance when 
compared with the plan adopted by the minister and executed by 
the traveller. But, surely, to Michaelis is due the credit of first 
giving utterance to the project, and pointing out to the tra- 
veller’s notice the matters most worthy of attention during the 
journey. Nor is he to be censured that his views were not 
more extensive ; for how was it possible for him to foresee that 
his proposal would be so readily taken up by the Danish 
government ; and might he not have been apprehensive that, by 
asking too much, he should get nothing? But, be this as it may, 
the proposal having reached Bernstorf in 1756, that minister 
promoted it with great zeal, and authorized Michaelis to name 
an oriental scholar for the expedition. ‘ Every one,’ says Mr. 
Niebuhr, ‘ would have expected that he would have chosen the 
man who was without a rival as an Arabic scholar, and was, as 
all Germans knew, literally fighting with hunger, his old school- 
fellow Reiske.’ But instead of him he proposed one of his own 
pupils, by name Von Hagen, a person, according to the narrator, 
of mean attainments in oriental literature, and who never, either 
by his subsequent studies or his travels, was able to rise even 
to mediocrity. 

Michaelis, likewise, was directed to nominate the mathemati- 
cian and naturalist who were to belong to theexpedition. This 
privilege he delegated to a person named Kaestner ; who first 

named 
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named a young man then studying at the university. But the 
resolution of this youth soon failed him, and he declined the 
offer which he had at first accepted. 

‘ Kaestner would, however, have proposed my father (says the 
son) at the beginning, if he had studied sufficiently long at the 
university for him to be aware of his powers.’ Afterwards he 
fortunately became better acquainted with Niebuhr; and in the 
summer of 1758, having proposed him at a meeting of the Gét- 
tingen society, he called on him on his way home, when the 
following dialogue took place:—‘ Would you like to undertake 
a journey to Arabia ?’—* Why not, if any one would pay the ex- 
aa replied my father, who had no link to bind him to his 

ome, and was eager to see the world and gain knowledge. 
*‘ As to the expenses,’ answered Kaestner, ‘ they shall be 
defrayed by the King of Denmark.’ He then proceeded to 
explain the object which he had in view. Niebubr had in an 
instant made up his mind; but as he thought very meanly 
of himself, and very highly of persons of real learning, he 
despaired of his own fitness and capability. On this point, 
however, Kaestner quieted his fears by promising hima sufficient 
time for preparation, which he would be able chiefly to devote 
to astronomy, under the tuition of Mayer; and by the assurance 
that, with his zeal and industry, this term would be amply suf- 
ficient. 

Niebuhr went that very evening to Mayer, who, having cau- 
tioned him to reflect a little before he took so bold a step, pro- 
mised to give him the instruction which he desired. The next 
day he went to Michaelis, who (with great kindness and con- 
siderateness, as it appears to us) compelled him to take eight 
days to deliberate, before he finally made up his mind. How- 
ever, at the end of the eight days, he was equally determined, 
and Michaelis began to prepare his conditions. ‘These took 
a year and a half (tilt Easter, 1760) to draw up, and were im- 
mediately approved by Bernstorf. 

Niebuhr now devoted his whole mind to the task which he 
had before him. He proceeded with his mathematical studies, 
perfected himself in sketching, picked up what historical know- 
ledge he was able, practised himself in the use and manipula- 
tion of instruments, and in various other things, which would 
be useful in his new life. Soon afterwards he took private 
lessons from Michaelis in Arabic, and in astronomy from Mayer. 
But he never had any taste for grammatical studies, and from 
the fault either of the teacher or scholar, he had not, after seve- 
ral months, advanced beyond Lokman’s Fables—‘ probably too,’ 
suggests the son, ‘ he perceived that his instructor was not 
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deeply versed in the Arabic language and literature. Conse-' 
quently, he gave up this study,—a slight for which Michaelis 
never forgave him.’ 

By Mayer, the celebrated astronomer, his studies were zea- 
lously promoted and assisted; and Niebuhr took with him 
a copy of his lunar tables (which had not then been printed), 
and learned to practice his new method of determining the 
longitude. 

These preparations detained him six months beyond the time 
which had been originally fixed; and he did not leave 
Gottingen till October, 1760. At Copenhagen, he was re- 
ceived with great kindness by Bernstorf; and the king settled 
on him a pension for life, which also enabled him to meet the 
expenses of his equipment. This Niebuhr considered as binding 
him to procure the necessary instruments at his own cost. But 
Bernstorf, hearing of this by accident, provided them with the 
public money ; and, in consideration of this mark of strict 
honesty, entrusted to him the purse of the expedition. At this 
time Hagen was nominated Professor of the University of Co- 
penhagen, and the same honour was offered to Niebuhr, who 
declined it, from feelings of modesty. He accepted, however, 
the rank of a Lieutenant of Engineers, thinking that his dili- 
gence in making astronomical observations would do more ho- 
nour to that station than to that of Captain, which was offered 
him. 

Of Niebuhr’s four companions, three seem (according to the 
biographer’s account) to have been very unfortunately selected. 
Von Hagen was a man fond of social amusement, and the luxu- 
ries of good fare and good lodging. No one, therefore, would 
be less fitted for the hardships and privations of a journey in 
such a country as Arabia, while he had no love of science or 
discovery to make him forget the pleasures which he had fore- 
gone. Besides this, he was lazy, and his laziness was in- 
creased by the heat of the climate ; and during this inactivity, 
he looked down with much contempt on his two com- 
panions, and was particularly angry with Niebuhr, from his 
having been chosen to carry the purse. ‘ Nothing of any the 
least value (says Mr. Niebuhr) was found in his meagre journal 
after his death.’—p. 18. 

Forskaal, however, was a very superior man, and was, in 
Niebuhr’s judgment, by far the most learned of the party. He 
had originally studied theology, hi aving gone from Sweden to 
Germany : he then took great interest in metaphy sical pursuits 3 ; 
besides which he learned the eastern languages, and was well 
versed in natural history, physical and chemical science. In 

his 
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his love of labour, and his contempt for danger and privation, 
he was equal to his companion Niebuhr; while his greater ac- 
quirements gave him many advantages, and he learnt the lan- 
guage more quickly and perfectly, and was soon able to read 
Arabic books with ease. He was, however, somewhat positive, 
disputatious, and ill-tempered ; ‘ nor (says Mr. Niebuhr) were 
my father and he perfect friends till Forskaal had discovered 
that the endurance of his companion did not amount to abso- 
lute impassibility.’ 

Niebuhr, when he wrote the account of his travels, made use 
of every thing in Forskaal’s papers that related to history or 
statistics. Forskaal, however, had also made very valuable ob- 
servations on botanical subjects, had collected herbaries, and 
prepared very complete accounts of the geology and agriculture 
of Egypt. Mr. Niebuhr records an act of petty spite which 
Linné committed against his former pupil Forskaal, and which, 
we think, would have been as well left without mention. We 
have, however, more pleasure in referring to an anecdote which 
the biographer relates of his father, viz. that Forskaal had, 
as a mark of friendship, called a genus of plants after his name 
which Niebuhr thought improper, as he was not a botanist ; 
* and doubtless (says his son) the only act of dishonesty which 
he committed in revising Forskaal’s papers was the suppression 
of every trace of the honour which had been done him.’—p. 20. 
The reader will find a satisfactory account of Forskaal’s life and 
writings in the Biographie Universelle. 

But to counterbalance the good qualities of Forskaal, the 
physician (Dr. Cramer) was, it seems, both ignorant of his art 
and unfit for a traveller; and Bauernfeind, the painter, though 
tolerably skilled in his own profession, was a blockhead and 
drunkard. 

So far every thing looked very unprosperous. Nor was their 
start more successful; the ship in which the expedition had 
embarked, was thrice driven back by contrary winds ; but at 
last it set sail from the road of Helsingoer (Elsinore) on the 
10th of March, 1761, and arrived, without further obstruction, 
in the Mediterranean. Mr. Niebuhr here takes occasion to re- 
mark, that the same delay would probably not be experienced 
at the present time ; for that, although the Danish seamen were 
then as good as those of any other nation, navigation was con- 
ducted on the most shallow principles. 

The expedition remained some weeks at Marseilles, and a 
shorter time at Malta; at the latter place, in particular, he 
excited attention: thence they proceeded to the Dardanelles. 
He was, however, from sea-sickness, hardly able to leave Con- 
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stantinople at the end of two months. At length he arrived, 
in health, at Alexandria, although the plague broke out in the 
ship, which was crowded with eastern passengers ; but all the 
travellers escaped the infection. 

In Egypt the expedition remained a whole year; viz. from 
September, in 1761 till October, in 1762; during which time, 
Niebuhr, Forskaal, and Von Hagen made an excursion to 
Mount Sinai. They went no further into Egypt than Cairo. 
During this residence, Niebuhr, by a number of lunar observa- 
tions, determined the longitude of Alexandria and other places, 
with such accuracy, that the French astronomers, in Buona- 
parte’s expedition, to their astonishment, found his results 
agree exactly with their own. His map of "the two branches of 
the Nile, and the sketch of Cairo, which was made under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, were found equally exact. 
He also measured the height of the Pyramids, and copied many 
inscriptions of hieroglyphics on obelisks and sar cophaguses. 

In October, the expedition embarked at Suez, in a Turkish 
ship, landed at Dschidda, and reached Loheia, in the country 
of Yemen, in the last days of the year 1762. During this 
voyage Niebuhr made such observations as enabled him to draw 
up a chart of the Red Sea. From Loheia the different tra- 
vellers made various expeditions across the western part of 
Yemen, particularly Forskaal and Niebuhr, the former attend- 
ing more to botanical, the latter to geographical subjects. 
They then all journeyed along the coast to Mocha, where Von 
Hagen died, in May, 1673. At the same time, Niebuhr had 
an attack of “dy sentery, from which, by means of the greatest 
prudence and temperance, he recovered. 

And lastly, Forskaal, worn out by the unhealthiness of the 
climate, and the fatigues of the journey, died of a yellow fever 
at Jerim, i in July, of the same year. The biogr rapher is silent as 
to the skilfulness or unskilfulness of the physician, Dr, Cramer, 
on these occasions. 

Niebuhr, who, with his two remaining companions, was on 
the way to Sana, felt, as may be supposed, greatly depressed 
at this loss. He journeyed on, however, abandoning all hopes 
of return, and anxious only that the papers which had been 
left in the care of some English friends, at Mocha, might be 
saved to the literary world. He was disappointed at the failure 
of the expedition ; the ill-success bro ught on that despondency, 
which generally overcomes Europeans in hot climates. ‘ He,’ 
says his son, ‘ who, before and afterwards, would undertake the 
most toilsome journey, on the mere report of an inscription or 
ruin, now did not feel inclined to Jeave the road, and copy the 
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Hanjari inscriptions at Hoeddafa: an omission which every 
one, who puts himself in his place, will willingly forgive ; but 
for which, fifty years afterwards, he used to reproach himself 
with sorrow and bitterness.’— p. 27 

In this state, Niebuhr hurried on to the coast, to meet the 
English ships, in which they were to sail to Bombay. But 
after passing August at Mocha, a most dangerous residence in 
summer, Niebuhr was the only surviving member of the ex- 
pedition, for the painter and the servant died at sea; and Dr. 
Cramer reached Bombay, but died soon afterwards. Niebuhr 
had recovered, by paying strict attention to his diet; viz. by 
abstaining altogether from meat, and eating nothing but bread, 
and a kind of rice porridge. 

‘ The merchant of the ship (we give Mr. Niebuhr’s words) which 
carried my father from Mocha to Bombay, Francis Scott, a younger 
son of the Scotts of Harden, an episcopal and formerly jacobite 
family, in Roxburghshire, to which the poet now so famous belongs, 
was his intimate friend. Thirty-five years after this time, when I 
was studying at Edinburgh, I was received in his house, and treated 
asa member of the family, by this person, then grown old, and 
living on the property which he had industriously and honestly 
accumulated.’—p. 28, 

At Bombay, Niebuhr was most kindly received by the English, 
for whom he ever afterwards entertained an exclusive partiality, 

It seems that a Captain Howe, of the Royal Navy, a brother 
of Lord Howe and Sir William Howe, was, at this time, one 
of Niebuhr’s most intimate friends. From this person he 
received some charts of the Indian seas, and of parts of the 
south-east coast of Arabia. In return, Niebuhr gave him a 
copy of his chart of the Red Sea, of which a large part was 
new to the English, and which was used by them some years 
afterwards, ‘Since that time, it has been,’ says Mr. Niebubr, 
‘much improved, viz. the eastern shore by Sir Home Popham, 
and the western by Lord Valentia’s expedition.’ 

At Bombay, Niebuhr made a good use of his time, partly in 
learning English, copying the sculptures of Elephanta, which 
he visited as well as Surat ; and arranging his journals, a copy 
of which he sent to Denmark, by London. Here too he heard 
of the death of his friend and preceptor Mayer, which event, 
as well as the death of his Swedish servant, who used to help 
him in the management of his instruments, determined him to 
make no more observations on his journey through Persia, for 
the sake of determining the longitude ; a resolution, of which, 
in his old age, he bitterly repented. 

After four months stay at Bombay, Niebuhr set off, in De- 
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cember, 1764, and passed through Muscat, Abuschaher, and 
Shiraz, to Persepolis. ‘The wonders of this famous city had 
wrought deeply on his curiosity, and after 4 hurried and tiring 
journey, he passed, without sleep, the last night before he 
reached that which he considered as the great miracle of the 
east. Among the ruins of this ‘marble waste,’ he passed a 
little more than three weeks, which were consumed in mea- 
suring and designing the remains of ancient art and splendour. 
However, this constant toil, and the reflexion of the sun’s rays 
from the black marble, which still retains its polish, enflamed 
his eyes, already strained by copying inscriptions at great 
heights ; and this calamity, added to the death . his Armenian 
servant, compelled him, much against his will, to leave Perse- 
polis. 

He then returned by the same road, and crossed the Persian 
Gulf, to Basra. When in Persia, he collected historical 
accounts of that country, from the death of Nadir Shah until 
his own time, with which he enriched the German version of 
Jone’s French translation of the History of that Prince ; the 
Persian MS. of which he had himself brought to Europe. 

During the next eighteen months, he visited Bagdad, Aleppo, 
and many other towns, and in some of thent met with convents 
of catholic missionaries, of which he gave a very unfavourable 
account, as being ignorant, intolerant, and oppressive towards 
the native Christians. At Aleppo he found a large assemblage 
of Europeans, from all nations; but here he seems chiefly to 
have cultivated the friendship of the English, and among them 
that of Dr. Patrick Russel, the author of the well-known work 
on the plague, and (as Mr. Niebuhr says) the editor of the 
description of Aleppo, written by his uncle Alexander. The 
biographer mentions that he was afterwards acquainted with 
Dr. Russel, who kindly related to him many anecdotes of his 
father. 

Bernstorf had willingly conformed to Niebuhr’s determina- 
tion to extend his travels; and it being suggested to him that 
the copies of some inscriptions at Citium, in Cy prus, mé ude by 
Pococke, were probably very defective, Niebuhr received instruc- 
tions to visit that island, but did not succeed in finding the 
objects of his search. 

Having an opportunity of sailing to Jaffa, he went on to 
Palestine, with the view of determining more accurately the 
geography of that country, and the topography of Jerusalem ; 
he then returned to Jaffa, made an excursion from Sidon oy er 
mount Libanon, and so went again to Aleppo. 


In November 1766, he left Aleppo, and began his journey 
homewards, 
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hhomewards, in the first part of which he travelled with a 
‘caravan, The interior of Asia Minor is very cold in winter, 
and Niebuhr. suffered much from frost and snow-storms in 
crossing the plains of Taurus. But the climate of Brusa, 
where he soon arrived, was warm and agreeable ; and after he 
had passed his leisure hours in arranging his journals, and 
materials for maps, he reached Constantinople in February 
1767. 

It was six years since he had entered the metropolis of the 
Turkish empire, a noviciate and stranger in the manners 
and language of the east. Now, however, he had become 
acquainted with the civil economy and institutions of that 
nation ; and thus he was able to collect information on the 
political and military affairs of Turkey: treatises on which 
subjects he afterwards published. 

Having remained nearly four months at Constantinople, he 
travelled rapidly up to the Danube, and onwards through Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. In the middle of July he was received 
in Poland by King Stanislaus Poniatowsky, who, being a patron 
of literature, showed great kindness to Niebuhr. 

From Warsaw he passed through Géttingen, the place of his 
education, and his own native marshes, (where he had inherited 
a house by the death of an uterine brother,) and arrived in 
November at Copenhagen, where he was received by the court 
and Bernstorf, and the ministers, and the men of learning, 
with great distinction. His first business, on arrival, was to 
render an account of the expenses of the expedition, which 
appear altogether to have been only about 21,000 rix-dollars, or 
£3780 ; but Niebuhr had practised. the most strict economy, 
and for nearly the last four years he had been alone. 

Bat the account of his journey remained to be written ; and 
this, from the inefficient education of his youth, he almost des- 
paired of being able to give in an appropriate form. To 
enhance the difficulty, he was uninformed in the written lan- 
guage of Germany, the dialect of his own little country differ- 
ing materially from the high-German. 

His first intention was to publish, before his Travels, answers 
to the questions proposed to the expedition, from his own and 
Forskaal’s papers, together with all his own astronomical obser- 
vations; of these questions, some were sent by the French 
Academy of Inscriptions, on the history of Yemen, and were 
drawn up with the greatest learning, and were of far greater 
importance, in Mr. Niebuhr’s opinion, than those of Michaelis, 
who, after proposing the mission to a foreign government, 
was so unprepared with his queries, that only two were ay 
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when the expedition sailed, and the rest, on three separate 
occasions, reached the travellers during their journey. Mi- 
chaelis seems to be justly censured for this remissness by 
Mr. Niebuhr. 

As to the answers,: (which were eventually published in 
the second volume of the Travels,) the biographer, after in- 
sinuating that the questions were not of sufficient importance 
to deserve notice, remarks, that Von Hagen, who was the 
literary member and philologist of the expedition, was unable 
to do anything, that he delegated his duties to Forskaal ; and 
that when that industrious traveller died, the whole weight fell 
on Niebuhr, who, though a stranger to the Hebrew language 
and biblical criticism, still exerted himself to the utmost, and 
performed all that could be expected of him; while the modest 
declarations in his preface should have preserved him from the 
hostile cuts aimed at him in the Life of Michaelis.* 

On further consideration, however, he resolved that these 
answers were not of sufficient importance to be published sepa- 
rately ; and he came to the same resolution with respect to his 
astronomical observations, though for a different reason: for 
he did not feel confident of the accuracy of his lunar observa- 
tions, and the calculations founded on them; and Mayer being 
unfortunately dead, there was no person acquainted with that 
astronomer’s method who would undertake to examine and 
check them. A certain Father Hell, an adversary of Mayer’s 
method of lunar distances, seems to have laboured successfully 
to detract from Niebuhr’s well-earned fame. This person pre- 
ferred his own method, viz. by observing the occultations of 
Jupitcr’s satellites. 

de now determined to publish the results of his journey in 
the two works which actually appeared, viz. the description of 
Arabia, and the account of his travels: the copper-plates were 
provided at the cost of the Danish government; the other ex- 
penses were defrayed by himself, and the author was also the 
publisher of his own work. 

Meanwhile a change in the political affairs of Denmark, most 
unlucky for Niebuhr, took place. Bernstorf was removed from 
power, and replaced by Struensee. Under such a government 
as that of Denmark, disgrace at court is a signal for instant 
retreat; but Niebuhr was one of the faithful friends who ac- 
companied the fallen minister in his retirement. 

The Description of Arabia was published in Michaelmas, 1772. 


* On the principle of audi alteram partem, we were curious to see this life of 
Michaelis, and the attacks on Niebuhr contained in it; but we were uuable to procure 
the book, or even to find it mentioned in any catalogue, 
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Not being either a novel, a pamphlet, or a treatise on indigestion 
it was of course unfitted for general readers: and at a time when 
Germany had not so many literary judges as it now possesses, 
able to estimate the merits of a work of research, it seems that 
an unfavourable impression of it was caused by a hostile review. 
For this disappointment, however, the author in some measure 
comforted himself, with the hopes of foreign reputation ; and in 
this view he himself, in fhe following year, edited a French 
translation of his work. But here again the influence of his un- 
lucky star prevailed. A translation appeared at the same time 
in Holland, but miserably executed: unfortunately, however, 
his own was no better, or indeed rather worse, having been 
made by a refugee clergyman. Of this, Niebuhr, who was im- 
perfectly acquainted with French, could be no judge ; and ac- 
cordingly he lost all the money ambarked in this speculation. 

About this time the Pasha of Tripoli sent embassadors to 
several European governments, and among these to Copenhagen, 
The envoy, whom Niebuhr hastened to visit, seems to have been 
aman of some knowledge and acquirements, and he supplied 
the inquisitive traveller with accounts on the interior of Africa, 
which, though mere hearsay reports, at that time afforded new 
intelligence to such a geographer; and at the same time 
awakened in him a fresh desire of exploring distant countries. 
Accordingly, being assured by the Tripolitan ambassador that 
any person might travel in Africa with tolerable safety as an 
oriental, and conscious of the advantages which his experience 
and knowledge afforded him, he felt so eager a wish to explore 
the Niger, by way of Tripolis and Fezzan, that he would pro- 
bably have undertaken the journey at his own expense, had he 
not been retained by the necessity of first completing the de- 
scription of his Travels in Arabia. The biographer is inclined 
to think that he would in all human probability have succeeded 
in the attempt ; for that he would have met with no impedi- 
ments from the Moorish merchants, who had been made sus- 
picious of the English; nor would the other labours and diffi- 
culties of the undertaking have been too great for his skill 
and practice. 

But, while he was meditating this scheme, and preparing to 
hasten the completion of his book, the event happened which 
usually puts a stop to the activity and enterprise of men. For 
the first time in his life, Niebuhr fell in love. The lady was the 
daughter of Dr. Blumenberg, of Thuringia, a physician. He 
was married in 1773, and had two children—the author of this 
biography, and a daughter. 

At the Leipsig fair in the next year (1774), was published the 
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first volume of his Travels. Thither, too, Niebuhr accompaniéd 
his literary offspring ; partly with a view of gaining a personal 
acquaintance with Keiske, a man undervalued and persecuted 
by his contemporaries, and whose profound and varied erudition 
Niebuhr and Lessing only during his life knew how to estimate. 
He now thought that he was bound to publish his fellow-tra- 
veller Forskaal’s papers on natural history; but not being him- 
self versed either in this. branch of science or the Latin lan- 
guage, he was forced to hire a person to put them into a state 
fit for publication. This ‘ rédacteur’ was a Swede, who received 
a large sum from Niebuhr, and likewise obtained permission 
that the preface should appear in his own name. 

Niebuhr, disheartened by his losses, deferred the publication 
of his second volume, which did not appear till 1778. He had 
originally intended that this should complete his travels, but it 
only ended with his arrival at Aleppo. The remainder of his 
journey, with his dissertations on the Turkish empire, and the 
Mahometan religion, accounts relating to Abyssinia which he 
had collected in Yemen, as also those on Africa obtained from 
the Tripolitan ambassador, with all his astronomical observa- 
tions, were to compose the third volume. ‘This, however, was 
delayed, as we shall presently relate. 

Niebuhr lived for some time at Copenhagen with his family 
and a small number of friends in peace and happiness; but 
some circumstances having arisen which disturbed his quiet, 
and hearing that General Huth intended to send him to Norway 
as engineer on a geographical survey, he applied to the Danish 
government for some civil appointment. In this application he 
was successful, being named to the office of Landschreiber, 
at Meldorf, nearly a sinecure. Thither he went with his family 
in the summer of 1788, and there he remained till his death. 
This Meldorf was the chief city of the ancient republic of Dit- 
marschen, but has now lost its former consequence and wealth. 
Here, however, the retired traveller unluckily found no friend 
or companion with the same pursuits as himself: and he was 
reduced to the amusements of building, planting, and gardening, 
in which the time insensibly slipped away, and made him 
almost lose sight of his unfinished work, on which he could not 
think without being reminded of the cold reception it had met in 
Germany, and the pecuniary losses it had occasioned him. 

About this time too there raged it seems, at Copenhagen, an 
epidemic madness for companies and shares, like that which we 
have lately witnessed in our own country. Niebuhr, like many 
men as wise as himself, caught the infection, bought shares in 
some Asiatic scheme, and lost his money. 
Other 
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Other things also helped to disturb his peace of mind. His 
wife, not accustomed to the bad air of the Ditmarseh fens, suf< 
fered severely in health; and he himself, though in bod 
sound, was distressed with languor by being withdrawn from the 
society of books; for he had read much for his travels when at 
Copenhagen. He was wearied too, as was natural, after his 
active and varied life, with the monotony and dullness of his 
abode ; he wished for change of objects. Another peculiarity of 
his taste also tended to increase his weariness. His mind 
took pleasure in a knowledge and examination of things actually 
present on the earth. Hence the history of the past “only inte- 
rested him so far as it served to illustrate the history of 
the present time. Hence he had no love for abstract science ; 
and the observatory which he had erected, and the astronomy 
which he had learnt, were deserted as no longer serving any 
purpose of practical geography. His instruments were pre- 
served merely as the relics of his travels. 

Luckily for Niebuhr, there soon arrived to live at Meldorf, 
Boie, the editor of a journal called the Deutsches Museum, 
This person, who had great literary connexions and acquire- 
ments, soon became intimately acquainted with Niebuhr, and 
was the means of gaining for him the friendship of other eminent 
men of letters, and among them the celebrated Voss. He also 
brought with him an excellent library, to which of course our 
traveller had access. Accordingly a fresh activ ity was commu- 
nicated to the disheartened author; and several papers which 
were intended for the third volume of his Travels, were finished 
and inserted in the Museum. 

Meanwhile his children were growing up, and their education 
was to be attended to. He began naturally by teaching them 
geography and some history ; and his son (the biographer r) he 
instructed in English and French, and began mathematics with 
him, in which, he regrets, he took no pleasure and made little 
progress. ‘This surprised and disappointed the father, who had 
no idea that there was any obstacle to learning but the want of 
a teacher. He also read with him Cesar’s Commentaries 
paying as usual more aitention to the geography than the his- 
tory, and making his son look out every place in D’Anville’s 


map, for whom he had an absolute veneration. He was not 


acquainted with any language, not even Arabic, grammatically ; 
and, like a native, could understand and speak, but not explain 
it. * Hence,’ says his son, ‘ when he tried to teach me Arabic, 
to his mortification and my disgrace, the attempt failed ; but 
afterwards, when I learnt it, and used to send him translations, 
he was greatly pleased and gratified.’—p. 56, 


He 
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He used, instead of telling his children fairy-tales and ghost- 
stories, to amuse them with the romantic scenes of Eastern 
history. The history of Mahomet, of the first Khalifs (whom 
he greatly admired), the virtues of the first proselytes to the 
new faith, &c. were painted in bright and lively colours on 
the fresh minds of his children ; and these histories were almost 
the first books put into his son’s hands. Nothing pleased the 
father so much as when his son gave him on his birth-day maps 
of eastern countries, such as a child could make, and translations 
of travels. It was indeed Niebuhr’s firm intention and earnest 
desire, that his son should succeed him as an oriental traveller, 
With this view, from his intimacy with the English at Bombay, 
and his grateful present of a chart of the Red Sea to the ships 
on that station, he hoped to be able to procure for his son a 
situation in the East India Company’s service. ‘This point he 
constantly kept in view while arranging his son’s education ; 
and accordingly gave him early many English books to read, 
and likewise furnished him regularly with English journals. 

He took great interest in the sports and amusements of his 
child, listened to his fancies and projects, and would, for ex- 
ample, show him how to dig the fortifications of a nursery 
soldier in a regular and mathematical style. 

Niebuhr’s literary pursuits were not at this time intermitted, 
nor yet very regularly followed up. In 1788, Herder sent him 
his short tract on Persepolis, in which Niebuhr’s merits were, 
for the first time, recognized. He also read with great delight, 
Bruce’s Travels, which book he reviewed in an article written 
for the Deutsches Museum. In this he stated that Bruce had 
copied from him the latitudes on the Arabian Gulf; that 
the interview with Ali Bey was evidently a fiction, as also 
the supposed journey over the Red Sea into the district of 
Babelmandeb, together with another on the coast to the south 
of Cossir: while he likewise declared that, bating these inven- 
tions, other parts of his travels bore the mark of complete 
accuracy, and might be believed without hesitation. 

In 1790, Dr. Russel, being about to publish a new edition of 
his Description of Aleppo, applied to Niebuhr for his sketch of 
that town. This boon was readily granted, and Dr. Russel 
filled up the outline with the principal buildings, and made 
some corrections, &c. This correspondence produced another 
with Major Rennell, who likewise begged the gift of Niebuhr’s 
unpublished routes through Syria and Natolia, for his intended 
map of Asia;* a favour which was liberally granted him, 


* This map was published a few years ago by that indefatigable geographer. 


Marsden, 
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Marsden, too, sent him a copy of his History of Sumatra. 
After some correspondence with Major Rennell, he sent him 
some of the astronomical calculations already alluded to, which 
he so earnestly wished to have examined and sanctioned by an 
astronomer of eminence, in the hopes that Dr. Maskelyne 
would undertake the labour, but nothing was ever done. 

About this time Niebuhr began a correspondence with the 
famous French orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, who had con- 
ceived an admiration of that traveller’s accuracy in an explana- 
tion of some inscriptions which he had copied, and in a transla- 
tion of a work on the Turkish conquest of Yemen, in which he 
had occasion to use Niebuhr’s map of the kingdom of Imam, 
and had found, to his astonishment, that all the places men- 
tioned in the Arabian history, with the exception of two 
villages, were accurately laid down. This occasioned another 
correspondence with Barbié du Bocage, to whom he furnished 
materials for a map of Natolia, and other geographical swbsidia. 

In November 1792, Niebuhr nearly died of an attack of 
pleurisy, his naturally full temperament having been increased 
by his restless habits of life. In the following year he was 
seized with a spitting of blood. ‘Though not absolutely dis- 
eased, he was in an unhealthy state of body ; he was narrow 
chested, and walked with great difficulty. He was also troubled 
with a fleshy excrescence over the right eye, which puzzled 
his surgeons, till at last, in 1796, they succeeded in extirpating 
it. Soon afterwards, in his 67th year, his health returned, 
which was promoted by the accident of his buying some waste 
lands at a few miles from his house: for the interest in culti- 
vating his new purchase, and the walks which he took to 
superintend the improvements, contributed much to restore him 
in body and mind; though, as a pecuniary speculation, it was 
unprosperous. His son mentions, that during these excursions 
he would jump, when in his 70th year, with a pole, over a 
ditch ten feet wide. In this employment he did not merely 
confine himself to practical husbandry, but made observations 
and speculations relative to the art of agriculture in general : 
‘and I still hope,’ says his son, ‘to recover a number of his 
letters, in which, in the year 1801, he answered, after the most 
diligent inquiries, a number of questions which | proposed to 
him on the different kinds of fen-land, the under soils, the pro- 
portion of the seed corn, and produce of different grains, and 
the principles of the ancient registration, with a precision 
and detail only required by committees of the British Par- 
liament.’—p. 65. 

At this time an unfortunate accident happened to —— 

he 
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The copper-plates, as well of the volumes which had appeared, 
as of that which was unpublished, were burnt at Copenhagen 
in the great fire which took place there in June 1795. This 
determined him to give up all idea of completing his third 
volume. 

Though Niebuhr’s travels had not been regularly translated 
into English, ‘they had become more generally known here 
than perhaps in Germany, by an abridgment; and his son 
mentions that he had seen them in the houses of several country 
gentlemen.* 

Accordingly he received an application to publish the third 
volume in the English language; which he declined. His son 
at length pressed him to send him the manuscript, and permit 
the translation. ‘I also intended to add,” says Mr. Niebuhr, 
‘a translation of the history of Zebid, one of the manuscripts 
he had sent to the royal library at Copenhagen, which contains 
a complete history of Yemen, since its separation from the 
Caliphate, through the middle ages ; also to extract those parts 
of Forskaal’s work on natural history which did not relate to 
botany, and to make a general map of Arabia.’ Niebuhr per- 
sisted still in his refusal, though he afterwards repented of it. 


‘During the campaign in Prussia, Lord Donoughmore, then 
Lord Hutchinson, one of his great admirers, authorized me to make 
him a similar offer, and undertook to manage the whole concern on 
the most advantageous terms, according to the usual agreements 
between authors and booksellers in England. But then I had no 
longer the opportunity of making the additions I had mentioned, 
to the description of Arabia; I had become less familiar with the 
language ; the transmission of the manuscript was also inconvenient; 
while, from the tyrannical prohibition of all intercourse, the carriage 
of the translation to England was very dangerous.’—>p. 67. 


Soon after this three circumstances occurred, which cheered 
the old age of the retired traveller. He found some notices 
in a literary journal on Mayer’s method of observing the lon- 
gitude, and he wrote, to offer to the editor of it, his own 
observations, which had remained unpublished. This offer was 
gratefully acc epted ; and the observations were calculated 
according to some improved tables. In the year 1802, he was 
also elected a Foreign Member of the French Institute, a dis- 
tinction which he much prized. The third was the grant of a 
pension by the Crown Prince of Denmark; an addition which 
he well deserved, from the diligence and regularity with which 
he had served the public in his official capacity. Among other 


* Mr. Niebuhr says, Landleute, countrymen, p. 66, 
duties 
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duties of his place, it became necessary, in 1802, to make « 
new register of the lands for fiscal purposes. Of the commis- 
sion appointed to value the lands round Holstein, Niebuhr was 
the most active, and, indeed, nearly the only active member. 
He had'to survey a district containing twenty-four thousand 
inhabitants, all peasants, with small properties. He himself 
revised the valuations, and decided all the appeals. For this he 
used, in the seventy-first and seventy-second years of his age, 
to work till late in the night, though his eyes, never very strong, 
suffered materially in consequence. 

Our want of space compels us to hurry over the last years 
ef Niebuhr’s life. His habit of body had always been full, and 
he had been accustomed to periodical bleedings, which he 
thought it proper, in his old age, to give up; and accordingly, 
in October, 1813, he had a violent effusion of blood from the 
nose, which nearly took away his life. However he outlived 
this danger, and the perils and troubles of the French invasion, 
surrounded by his friends and family, himself resigned, calm 
and contented, a venerable spectacle of dignified and cheerful 
old age. 

One day he related to his family many stories of his travels. 
‘He gave us,’ says his son, ‘ a full and detailed account of 
Persepolis; and described the walls whereon the inscriptions 
and bas-reliefs, of which he spoke, were carved, with the 
vividness of recollection and precision of a person who has seen 
a building only a few days before. We could not conceal our 
astonishment. He said to us, that when he lay blind in his 
bed, the images of the objects which he had seen in the East 
rose before his mind; and that therefore it was no wonder if 
he spoke of them as of yesterday. In like manner, in the hours 
of stillness, the starry heavens of Asia, at which he had so 
often gazed, or its lofty vaults of blue, would float before him, as 
in a mirror ;* a recollection which formed his highest enjoyment.’ 

Near the end of 1814, he had another attack of bleeding 
from the nose; and, on the 26th of April, the following year, 
having been read to in the evening, and being in perfect pos- 
session of his memory, he died without a struggle. 

Thus ended the life of a most worthy, amiable, and excellent 
man, of strict integrity, of earnest zeal for knowledge, of un- 
wearied activity both in mind and body, with courage both to 








* This sentence in the original is exceedingly beautiful; and furnishes a good in- 
stance of the force and elegance which the German language derives from its compound 
words, as well as the awkward effect of its disjunctive prepositions. ‘ Eben so spies 

elte sich in den Stunden der Stille der sternenwimmelnde tiefe Nachthimmel Asiens, 
in den er so oft yeschaut hatte, oder seine hohe Tageswélbung und Bliue, ab, und dies 
war sein siissester Genuss—p. 78. 
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perform and to endure; and whether in the deserts of Arabia, 
or under the privation of blindness, regulating his passions by 
a most firm control; of a truly masculine character: yet so 
kind and gentle to his friends and neighbours, that no one 
(says his biographer) had, within the memory of man, been so 
generally lamented by all the country around. 

For Niebuhr’s style and titles we must refer our readers to 
the original life ; but they may perhaps be more willing to hear 
that he was in stature below the middle height, thickly built, 
with a large head and neck, and in make much resembling an 
oriental, ‘ which (says his son) has often struck me when I have 
seen Moors from Barbary in the street.’ He was very temperate 
in his food, and drank only water and milk, and late in life a 
little wine. In his opinions he was somewhat pertinacious, and 
conceived strong prejudices for and against particular persons— 
his moral character was blameless—his intellectual powers were 
of a singular turn—he lived only for outward observation, and 
saw more with the eye of the body than of the mind: to use 
ametaphysical expression, he delighted more in sensation than re- 
flexion. For poetry he had of course no taste, except for Voss’s 
translation of Homer, and Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, 
He was also fond of Smollett’s and Fielding’s novels. He 
seems to have been quite free from vanity, He refused a title 
of nobility offered him by the Minister Guldberg ; and the ad- 
dition which he bore to his name as an officer of the Danish 
army, having occasioned a relation to ask him if he had re- 
ceived the honour of nobility,—‘ No!’ he replied, ‘1 would not 
so insult my family.’ 

This simplicity of disposition was however less remarkable 
than his power of observing external objects, and faithfully re- 
cording and describing them. His son mentions that in his 
seventy-first year, he was on a visit to a friend in a town which 
he had never seen, and that he went out at four o’clock in the 
morning, walked about the whole place before breakfast, and 
obtained so clear a notion of every part, that they could recog- 
nise every house and building, on which he asked a question, 
from his description. Such a power as this, though in less 
perfection, is by no means rare; and there are some persons, 
from whose minds external objects seem to be truly refiected, 
and not, as is common, refracted irregularly, being partially 
absorbed. 

Before we proceed to the other tracts contained in the volume 
before us, we may remark, that to counterbalance the great 
advantages which a son’s biography of his father possesses, 
viz. the minute acquaintance with the person, and the accuracy 
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of thestatements, there is, in the opposite scale, one dis- 
advantage. A son, as Aristotle says, is, as it were, a part of 
his father—and, consequently, in giving those praises which 
may be strictly due, he appears to be, to a certain point, a self 
eulogist. The best way of avoiding this, is to state those deeds 
and words which are to the credit of the individual, and leave 
the reader to draw his own inference, and bestow his voluntary 
approbation. Hence, perhaps, it would have been advisable for 
Mr. Niebuhr to omit calling his father the first of modern tra- 
vellers, (p. 6,) however well the praise might be deserved ; 
and rather to have laid before his reader the facts from which 
that conclusion might have been deduced. 


The next article, is the author’s introductory lecture on 
Roman history, which formed the first chapter of his first 
edition of the History of Rome, and is accessible to the English 
reader in Mr. Walter’s translation. We pass then to the dis- 
sertation on the date of the Periplus of Scylax. Having 
first stated the opinions of former critics, and rejected the 
argument derived from the omission of the city of Rhodes, 
(which was founded in Ol. 93.1. 408 B.C.), on account of the 
corruption of the text, Mr. Niebuhr remarks that the proofs of 
its date are partly positive and partly negative, viz. derived 
either from the notice of or silence respecting certain towns. By 
positive arguments, it is shewn that this work was written after, 
by negative that it was written before a certain date. The un- 
certain interval being thus narrowed by different historical 
proofs; Mr. Niebuhr determines that this Periplus was written 
about 360 B. C. 

The next paper, on the Geography of Herodotus, though 
very interesting and instructive, as it does not lead to any par- 
ticular conclusion, we cannot abridge, and can only dismiss it 
with general praise. 

In the following article, Mr. Niebuhr discusses the spurious 
scenes in Plautus. In six of his comedies, viz. the Amphitruo, 
the Aulularia, the Bacchides, the Mercator, the Pseudolus, and 
the Pcenulus, whole scenes are, in some editions, marked as 
spurious. These interpolations are of two kinds :—1. They are 
either to supply lost parts of the author ;—2. Or they are merely 
superfluous. The first edition in which Mr. Niebuhr has found 
them rejected is in that printed at Venice, 1499. Ina post- 
script he mentions, that in a conversation with Morelli, the 
Librarian of St. Mark’s Library, that learned person informed 
him that froma letter preserved among the Epistles of Politianus, 
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(xii. 25.) it appeared that a certain Hermolaus Barbarus was 
the author of the spurious scenes in the Amphitruo. 

The elaborate dissertation on the chronological work of 
Eusebius, we are compelled to pass over sicco pede, and to pro- 
ceed to the article on the dates of Quintus Curtius and Petro- 
nius. The former writer was supposed to have lived either in the 
Augustan age, or about the reign of Vespasian. Both these 
suppositions are rejected by Mr, Niebuhr, on the authority of 
the two passages by which the age of Q. Curtius must be de- 
termined. ‘The first of these * contains a parallel between the 
wars of Alexander’s successors and of the Roman Emperors. 
Now (as our author very justly remarks) the wars of Alex- 
ander’s generals, were a conflict of parts or members of a body 
which had lost its head; and no one of them ever hoped to 
restore the former unity. But Vitellius neither wished to share 
the Roman empire with Otho, nor Vespasian with Vitellius ; it 
was for the possession of the whole that they fought. ‘There 
were no membra discordia, but each combatant wished to be the 
the head. He therefore proposes three periods which would 
suit the parallel, and ends by selecting the reign of Severus 
We are sorry that we are unable to abridge Mr. Niebubr’s in- 
teresting arguments in this part, or his explanation of the passage 
on Tyre (iv. 4.), or his remarks on the language of Curtius. 


* We give it, with Mr. Niebubhr’s corrections, partly from conjecture and partly from 
the authority of some Vatican MSS. X.9. Sed jam fatia admevebantur Macedonum 
gent bella civilia. Nam et insociabile est regnum et a pluribus expetebatur. Pri- 
mum ergo collisere vires, deinde disperserunt, et cum pluribus corpus capitilus oneras- 
sent, cetera membra deficere ceperunt ; quodque imperium sub une stare potuisset, dum 
a pluribus sustinetur ruit, Promde jure meritoque P. R. salutem se principi suo 
debere profitetur, qui nocti, quam pene supremam habuimus, novum sidus illuaut. Hujus 
hercule, ceu solis ortus, lucem caliganti reddidit mundo, cum sine suo capite discordia 
membra trepidarent, Quot ille tunc extinxit faces! quot condidit gladios ! quantam 
tempestatem subita serenitate discussit! Non ergo revirescit solum, sed etiam floret 
wnperium. Absit modo invidia, excipiet hujus saeculi tempora ejusdem domus ulinam 
perpetua, certe diuturna posteritas We have here changed, with Mr. Niebuhr, 
collegere into collisere, dum capiebat into capitibus, cui noctis into qui noct, and non 
solis into ceu solis. We have also compared this passage in Freinsheim’s edition, with 
four manuscripts of Curtius, in the British Museum, Barn. MSS., 168 (A), Harl, 2727 
(B), 2757 (C), 4842 (D). The collation is as follows :—eapelebatur | expectabatur, 
B.C. conlegere | collisere A., sub uno| ab uno D, cui noctis) qui noctis, B. C., reddidit 
mundo | reddit mundo, B, C. D, sine suo] suo sine, B, C, D. discordia membra trepidarent | 
discorda trepidaret, B,C. D. tum extinazit | tunc cxtinazit, A, absit modo invidia excipiet 
hujus| excipret ergo hujus, A, hujus om, B,C,D. A suspicion of Mr. Niebubr’s ab uno 
sisti, for swh uno stare, is somewhat confirmed by one of these varieties for absit modo 
wmvidia. Mr. N. proposes, with great probability, alsit verbo invidia, as the passage is 
evidently imitated from the words with which Livy prefaces one of the strongest positions 
ever advanced by an historian. In the last part, Mr. N. ingeniously points out an allusion 
to a passage of Florus, who had said of the reign of Trajan, Movet dacertos, et preter 
spem omnium senectus imperii quasi reddita yuventute revirescit, Curtius celebrates his 
age as still more fortunate, non revirescit solum, sed etiam floret imperium, T 
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The age of Petronius is fixed, by means of an inscription, in 
the first half of the third century after Christ. 

The history of the Scythian races we are compelled to pass 
over, as well as the paper on the Adulitian inscription, and the 
interesting sketch of the growth, decline, and restoration of the 
city of Rome. The authenticity of the second book of the 
(Economics, attributed to Aristotle, is attacked on the internal 
evidence of the work itself. First from the method and spirit ; 
then from its disagreement with Aristotle’s declared opinion 
on the nature of ceconomical science; from the language ; * 
from chronology; Philoxenus, Cleomenes, Ophellas,-and An- 
tigenes, having outlived Aristotle ; and from the work being 
written for Satraps and not for free Greeks. Mr. Niebuhr 
decides that the author wrote in Asia Minor, later than Theo- 
phrastus, and earlier than Polybius, and the dismemberment of 
the Syrian monarehy. 

The age of Lycophron, the author of the Alexandra, is 
determined from two passages in that dramatic poem—one in 
which he gives tothe Romans the mastery of the sea, and which 
rather startledGibbon, who remarks that it was ‘a bold prediction, 
before the end of the first punic war.’ ch, 44, note, In the 
other it is prophesied, that, in the sixth generation, after 
Alexander the Great, after a great war, a peace shall be made. 
This is referred, by Mr. Niebuhr, to the war between the 
Romans and Philip, son of Demetrius; and the subsequent 
peace, chiefly brought about by Flamininus. ‘The six genera- 
tions are—Arrideus, Cassander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Anto- 
gonus Gonatas, Demetrius I], and Antigonus Doson. From this 
it follows, that the Alexandra was written after the year of the 
city 561. 

In the paper on the Hellenics of Xenophon, Mr. Niebuhr 
starts a conjecture that this history consists of two distinct 
parts, written at different periods of time: that the two first 
books were published under the title of the Paraleipomena or 
continuation of Thucydides, and that the five last form a sepa- 
rate work. This he proves froth the statement at the end of 
the second book, ‘ that the people s¢i// remains true to its oath,’ 
which must have been written soon after the anarchy; and the 
account of the tyrants of Phere, which must be of a later date 
than Olymp. 106. He also thinks that an additional argu- 


* One of these objections is the use of the form é@y%exe (p. 245, 27. Sylb.) which 
Mr. Niebubr asserts never to occur in Aristotle. We are unable to produce any instance 
of it from that philosopher ; but it seems to be a legitimate attic form, being twice used in 
public documents, preserved by Demosthenes (p. 238. ext.p. 249.17.). It occurs also 
in Lysias. See Buttmann’s Leai/ogus, vol. i. p. 297. ed. 2., who quotes some examples 
from inscriptions, 
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ment may be derived from the numbers: for that the eight 
books of Thucydides, with the additional one of Xenophon, 
made nine, like the work of Herodotus; while ten is a very 
proper number, especially for Athens; whereas seven is quite 
an accidental and unfounded one. The remaining five of the 
Hellenics would therefore be the half of ten. We confess that 
we do not quite see the force of this reasoning. It appears to 
us very doubtful that the division into nine bocks, called after 
the names of the Muses, was made by Herodotus himself ; and 
admitting Mr. Niebuhr’s fanciful notion of an unfounded 
number,* it does not at all follow that the present division was 
that of Xenophon; and it should also be observed, that the 
third book of the Hellenics begins with the words ‘ After these 
things.’ Now it is quite inconceivable to us that an historian 
should have begun a fresh work with so direct a reference to 
some former one. The question is in fact of no importance, 
and Mr. Niebuhr’s argument seems to prove conclusively that 
the Hellenics (as was natural) were written at different times ; 
but not that they were considered by their author as two dif- 
ferent works. 

We have been a good deal struck in reading this book, as 
wellas Mr.Niebuhr’s more elaborate work on the Roman History, 
with the great obscurity and perplexity of his style and mode of 
expression. By this, we do not mean to say that he is, like 
many of his countrymen, a careless and inaccurate writer; or 
that his sentences are parenthetical and involved. Indeed we 
rather suspect that his peculiar language is the result of much 
labour and study ; but of a labour most misplaced and misdi- 
rected. For the common notion that clearness is one, if not 
the chief merit of style, Mr. Niebuhr seems to hold in utter 
contempt ; and to strive with constant, and we must say the 
most successful, vigilance, to express every idea in the most 
hidden and mysterious diction. ‘ Oredite me,’ we think we hear 
him repeating to himself, ‘ vobis folium recitare Sibyllae.’ 
Though we do not pretend to fathom the depth of his secrets, 
we enter fully into the merits of this darkness visible when 
transferred from chaos to history, 

But besides this love for the nebulous style, Mr. Niebuhr con- 
stantly indulges in episodes and digressions, into which the very 
fulness of his learning leads him, but Ww hich serve to perplex x and 


* Mr. Niebuhr seems to be very fond of an argument derived from numbers, and some- 
times of such inferences as far surpass our powers of ex mprehension, much less of as- 
sent. Indeed he is clearly, and from his education, natu rally prone to the numeric al 
and geographical part of history. Thus, in the present volume, we have six articles on 
dates, one on a chronological work, one on the canta of Herodotus, and one on the 
date of an ancient geographical treatise. 

distract 
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distract his readers. Thus in an article in the volume 
before us, while seeking to ascertain the time and circum- 
stances of a war called the Chremonidean, mentioned in a 
passage preserved by Atheneus.* A clue to this he finds in 
a fragment of Teles. This of course gives an occasion for a 
discussion on the merits of Teles, on the date of his work, 
on the contemporary literature, on the state of Athens, and 
of Greece generally in his time, &c. &c, merely because 
this fragment happens to be taken from a work on exile, 
written to comfort the Athenians for the loss of their native 
country,—all of which is completely foreign to the Chremoni- 
dean war. Instances of obscure and perplexed diction we 
could produce without difficulty, and to any amount; but 
we will only refer our readers to the preface to the second 
edition of the author’s Roman History, the dark lustre of which 
has been carefully preserved by the English translators. Re- 
garding that work with great interest, we regret, in the first 
place, that Mr. Niebuhr should devote so much of his time to 
other literary labours ; and, in the next place, that what he 
does write, should be delivered in so obscure a style, and so 
confused a method, as to be accessible to few readers. We 
suspect greatly that his Roman History has been more talked 
of than read, and more read than understood; and unless he 
continues the work in a more intelligible manner, some plainer 
writer will make use of his materials, to build a fairer structure, 
and appropriate to himself the laurels which are due to another, 
leaving Mr. Niebuhr to say—‘ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit 
alter honores.’ 

In the preceding pages we have expressed our opinion of 
Mr. Niebuhr and his writings without reserve, and with that 
freedom which appears to be one of the chief duties of our 
office. We trust, however, that no word indicative of dis- 
respect or slight has escaped us: and that our remarks on 
slight failings, have not obscured our admiration of general ex- 
cellence. We respect his industry, we admire his kind and 
generous disposition, we esteem his profundity and vigour of 
thought: and if his learning were always free from ostenta- 
tion, his liberality from enthusiasm, and his depth from 
obscurity, our admiration would be as high as it is sincere. 





* VI. p. 250 F. not p. 256 F., as is printed both in the Rheinisches Museum, and 
the volume before us. 

+ We allude to his republication of the Byzantine Historians, a most praise-worthy 
and useful undertaking ; but (we fear) likely to be a formidable opponent to the re- 
maining volumes of the Roman History. In our last number, we also mentioned that he 
has promised assistance to the Monumenta Germania. 
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Art. IX.—LEuscaldun anciitia anciiuco, ta ara ledabicico 
etorquien, &c. San Sebastian. 


HIS is a continuation of the work on Guipuzcoan dances 

and diversions, by Iztueta, which we noticed in the fourth 
Number of onr Review. The present volume comprises the 
thirty-six melodies, to the explanation of which the first volume 
was devoted, the music engraved by a novel method, and the 
text of the songs given with all the fidelity possible under the 
Censorship, the severity of which has obliged the Editor to sup- 
press many of the original lines and stanzas, substituting 
others composed by himself expressly for the purposes of the 
present publication. It is true that these popular songs, com- 
posed under the influence of joyous and unrestrained emotion, 
are not unfrequently interspersed with passages of considerable 
freedom, both amatory and satirical: but in no instance have 
we found this freedom abused to the ends of obscenity or 
insult. While, therefore, we refrain from giving—as we could 
give, having the originals at hand—all the songs suppressed or 
altered by Iztueta, we shall in our selections be unguided by the 
excessive scrupulosity, the impassioned and apparently pe artial 
rigour of the Spanish Censors, and shall present our readers 
with translations of some of those pieces which the patriotic 
compiler has been constrained, however unwillingly, to mo- 
dernize or expunge. 

Though the volume before us bears the date of 1826, it was 
not published till last year, on account of some delay in printing 
the music. Iztueta apologizes for this delay, and offers a re- 
mark which cannot fail of being satisfactory to his countrymen, 
and interesting to our readers— 

‘Though’, says he, ‘this publication appears somewhat late, it 
could not come forth more opportunely. Never could the hymns of 
triumph, with which the ancient Guipuzcoans were inspired by the 
genius of their country, resound more opportunely, than when the 
charters which they, our ancestors, bequeathed to us, hare been se- 
cured by the efforts of their most noble and worthy descendants. 
Never can there be a fitter occasion for expressing that respect for 
authority consecrated in the songs of our fore! fathers, than when the 
sovereign has given us the most inspiring motive to gratitude, by 
ratifying those liberties which he had sworn to preserve, and has 
thus imposed on us a doubly-binding chain of gratitude. Never, in 
fine, should be heard amid our deep and smiling vales those amatory 
strains which first awakened there, than when our robust and live! ly 
youths are incited to wed the fair by the idea of giving existence to 
sons, who will receive untouched the patrimony of their fore- 
fathers, 
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fathers, and to contribute towards preserving the immunities of 
their country.’ 

In this passage, Iztueta alludes to the favourable decision, 
obtained from the government at Madrid, on the subject of the 
Guipuzcoan charters, against the attempt of the Captain- 
general, who, in the name of the King, endeavoured to intro- 
duce Royalist Volunteers among the Guipuzcoans, as we men- 
tioned in our fourth Number. 

Thus connecting the publication of his work with an act of 
general and important interest, Iztueta has dedicated the pre- 
sent volume to the province of Guipuzcoa, and has had the sa- 
tisfaction of receiving the most gratifying marks of acknow- 
ledgment, the province having voted him public thanks: and 
the Executive Commission having ordered that each town shall 
preserve a copy of the work in its archives. 

The simple and pacific habits of the Guipuzcoans will natu- 
rally lead us to suppose that their popular songs will be distin- 
guished by the gentleness and simplicity of an unlettered race, 
keenly alive to the pleasures peculiar to their social organiza- 
tion, rather than by any remarkable energy, or towering flights 
of poetry. But, whatever be their characteristic distinctions, 
they are deserving our attention at the present period, when a 
knowledge of the anthologies of the various people is a leading 
literary pursuit, the study “of which is generally pursued, and is 
unquestionably important to the philosopher and historian ; 
for, by a comparison of popular songs and sports, consequences 
may be deduced, highly serviceable in prosecuting our inquiries 
into the primitive connexion between the different nations, 

It would, of course, be idle to seek for exalted heroism or 
sublime conception in the popular songs of a simple people ; 
but, if these songs, amid their simplicity and heedlessness, be 
found to possess the merit of expression corresponding to the 
subject, and of a sensibility and feeling suitable to it, we 
may fairly infer that such people possess the power of giving 
poetic utterance to the feelings and affections of our common 
nature, 

In the few specimens which we are about to offer, it must be 
remembered that the peculiar and untransferable charm of the 
original Basque verse is necessarily sacrificed. All that is here 
attempted, is to represent the spirit and sentiment of the Gui- 
puzcoan song, and that, be it remembered, in a language which 
bears no analogy whatever to the original. 

Many of the songs in the present collection are amatory, and 
prove the great gallantry and love for the fair, prevalent ~ 

the 
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the Basque provinces. We select the following, known by the 
name of the ‘Song of the Hundred Ducats.’ 


Eun ducatcho A hundred ducats 
Banituen bada nic Two years ago were mine, 

Orain bi urte Half went in courting, 
Nere aitac emanic ; And half in feasts and wine, 

Erdiac maiteari Yet now, that all are spent, 
Ni ozcan eman, No change is known in me— 

Eta bezte erdiac I go, as then! went, 

Edan eta jan My lovely maid to see. 

Ez det orain batere This eve I sought her bower, 
Orrengatican maitea gana And I will seek it still, 
Joan nin zan bat ere, So that my gentle flower 

Joango ere bai, Approve her lover's will ! 
Nere maite politac baldin badu nai. Ob how should I deny 

Nola naico ez det bada nic To see thee by 7 side, 

Maitea, etorcea zu, Thou constant youth, when I 
Baldin zeuretzaco izan bear nazu ? Am thine affianced bride ? 


Some of the Erotic effusions are in rather a freer strain; as 
the Mispirotz, and the following ‘ Azalandara,’ both suppressed 
by the Censorship; but the latter would appear to have been 


so out of compliment to the privileged class which is therein 
treated with some contempt. 


Aza landare saltzera, Thou camest, I remember well, 
Maitea, cifian etorcen, The garden fruits and flowers to sell : 
Beguiac argui Yes, laden from thy rural home, 

Eta colore gorri, To town thou once wert wont to come ; 
Naitazun andia ceiidala And then I thought thy love was mine, 
Sinistu nuen eguia zala; Now, o’er thy falsehood I repine. 
Bafian gueroztican. For though thine eyes entrancing ray, 
Taquindet baite nic Still beams with undiminished sway, 
Bestegandie ixillic False one! I know thy faithless wile, 
Dituzula iduqui How thou canst on the rivals smile, 
Echean gorderic Who death's uncheerful livery wear, 
Anima erratu bi And all thy beauty’s blesses share : 
Illen janziarequin. Go, false and foolish maid, tis o’er, 
Nazcatzen naiz ni Thy very thoughts afflict my soul, 

Itz eguitea zurequin. No more I stoop to thy control. 

We will conclude this brief notice, with the following Bac- 
chanalian piece, in praise of the wine of Navarre. It is called 
* Naparcho,’ or ‘ Navarrito,’ and runsthus. It should be re- 
marked that in the Basque Provinces wine is neither so common 
nor of so good a quality as in the rest of Spain, and is propor- 
tionately a subject of general request. 

Naparro tic etorten da ’Tis from Navarra comes joyous wine, 
Ardo gorri gozoa, So flavorous and bright, {repine, 
Arrechiec consolat zen dit Which soothes our hearts when they 
Neri biotz gaixoa. And fills them with delight.” 

Bizieni ona baita guztiz, 


It remedies all ills that weigh 
Erozteco diruba baliz; On life, but hard to think, 


Erango nuque asco aldiz Unless we money have to pay, 
Naiz echera eraman zaldiz. No wine have we to drink. 


Ardorie 
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Ardorie edan gabe O! as I love could I but pour 
Nagoen eguna Out wine, then would I drown 
Iruritzen zait niri All thought, till I mistook the door, 
Dala guciz illuna. My neighbour's for my own. 


Picharra ongui bete bedi The day on which I drink no wine, 
Eta sarritan eman The sun no more I see, 
Edatera niri ; For howsoe’er his beams may shine, 
Biotza arquit zen zat ’Tis dark as night to me. 
y i ; 
lotel et seri. My bowl is sad anddry ! O when 


Wilt thou be full, my bowl ? 
Till then, ah me! I feel, till then, 
A gloom is on my soul. 


Arr. X.—Storia dell’ Economica Pubblica in Italia, ossia 
Epilogo Critico degli Economisti Italiant, By Givuserre 
Peccuio. Lugano. Presso Giuseppe Ruggiae Co. 1 vol. 


8vo. 1829. 


oe work before us has just reached this country, and we 
beg our readers’ attention to its subject. In speaking of 
Chevalier Pecchio’s book, we shall not enter into any dis- 
cussion concerning principles of political economy. Our object 
is to induce our readers to its dispassionate perusal, that they 


may be enabled to compare the principles received, by the 
different schools of political economists of our own country 
with the sects in Italy, and thus throw additional light on 
particular and dark points in the science. ‘The opinions of 
the economists of Italy are entitled to the deep attention of 
foreigners, inasmuch as they have often had great influence on 
the mind of the legislators of that country. In some cases, 
the economical principles which a writer supported, have 
been practically applied, and in others, the writers themselves 
have been statesmen. Carli, Verri, Beccaria, D’Arco, Carac- 
ciolo, Filangeri, Palmieri, Galiani, and others, were not only 
investigators in the science, but men who had a share in the 
government of their country, and judiciously and_ steadily 
adhered in practice to the principles which they had in theory 
advanced. Chevalier Pecchio’s work is a most compendious 
book, and equally remarkable for brevity and clearness. 
In the year 1803, Mr. Custodi undertook to collect and publish 
uniformly, all the works of Italians on Political Economy; and 
this collection, which does honour to Italy, was completed in 
fifty volumes 8vo, in 1805, It is evident that very few persons, 
if any, are to be found so devoted to Political Economy, 
more particularly among foreigners, who will read fifty thick 
octavo volumes to know what opinions have been held at different 


times 
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times in Italy on this subject. Of these opinions, some are 
ridiculous, others exploded, others not needing any de- 
monstration, others now quite commonly known, others wild, 
and a few (when compared with all the rest together) 
either undoubtedly sound, or such at least as deserve to be 
well examined and long considered before they can be either 
adopted or rejected. Now, although even errors may be 
instructive, yet, the infliction of the reading of fifty octavos, 
renders instruction too irksome to be relished and useful. 
The work of Chevalier Pecchio is an analysis of this amazing 
collection, in which some biographical notices are given 
of the authors, and a short account of their most remark- 
able opinions, interspersed with observations of the writer 
himself, either to render the author of whom he speaks more 
intelligible, or to compare his opinions with those of the 
writers of other countries chiefly our own. The rapidity with 
which these sketches are drawn, is equal to the perspicuity con- 
stantly displayed by the writer, and to the scrupulous fidelity with 

which he has taken care not to omit anything which it might 
be really important to know. His style is simple and clear, but 
lively, and full of brio, (to use aw ord which our musical friends 
will understand,) so that the work affords a most agreeable pe- 
rusal, Indeed we know few books in which solid-iustruction is 
conveyed in so pleasing a manner. ‘The very nature of Cheva- 
lier Pecchio’s book prevents us from giving extracts from it, as 
well as from entering into particulars respecting any part of it 
which might serve to prove our general eulogy. Those who 
understand Italian, and who have any inclination to the study of 
Political Economy, will also find particular pleasure in reading 
the introduction to this work ; it is drawn in a masterly manner. 
Chevalier Pecchio gives an outline of the economical state of 
Italy, more particularly from Charles V. to about the end of the 
last century, which terminates with a conclusion (and we think 
it is fully and fairly drawn from the premises) highly consoling 
for an English reader, viz., that Ji! verty alone, without the assist- 
ance of political economy, and in spite of many errors, is 
enough to render states flourishing. Nor will it be of less 
interest to an English reader to see the comparison which Che- 
valier Pecchio draws between the Italian and English econo- 
mists, and the general character which he gives of the Italian 
school. 

After having thus rendered the just tribute of praise to the 
author's work, we have to regret that in the same manner that 
he has given us an excellent account of the works on political 
economy from 1796 (to which period belongs the last of the 
Economists 
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Economists included in Custodi’s collection) up to our own days, 
he has not spoken of those Italian writers who preceded the 
first, included in the above-mentioned collection. We should 
have been particularly glad had an account been rendered of 
a most extraordinary man—Marino Sanuto Torsello, a Ve- 
netian nobleman, Dante’s contemporary, and of his most 
curious work—Secreta fidelium Crucis—which, together with 
twenty-two letters from the same author to different persons of 
the highest rank, was published by Bongarsius at the end of his 
collection—Gesta Dei per Francos. Besides the economical 
opinions of Sanuto, there are two other points so remarkably 
resembling two of the most daring acts of Buonaparte against 
this country, urged by Sanuto, that we think it will not prove 
unacceptable to our readers, if we advert to this Venetian’s old 
work, 

Sanuto’s life, energy, and genius, were devoted to one single 
end—the conquest of the holy land. But the Venetian was not 
a fanatic like P eter the Hermit. He was undoubtedly a good 
Christian in his own way, and had for Peter the highest re- 
verence ; but he says that the road which the Hermit and Godfrey 
selected for the j journey to Syria was good, because they were led 
by the hand of God. The Venetian, however, who was a man of the 
world, and who wished to go properly to work, and to render the 
conquest permanent, suggested quite different means. He was 
the fittest man for this: he had been five times into Syria, had 
visited Antwerp, Alsatia, Sclavonia, France, and probably this 
country ; and was, moreover, a skilful sailor ; so that to a 
powerful genius he united all the advantages of a deep, practical 
knowledge of men, of countries, and of the subjects of which 
he was speaking. He wrote his work with the intention of ex- 
citing the Christian powers to destroy the Mahometans, and 
gave a most ample and detailed plan for the attainment of this 
object. From the pay and armour of the lowest soldier and 
sailor, to the general plan of war both by land and sea, 
nothing i is forgotten in Sanuto’s book. Every object is treated 
in the most precise, detailed, and clear manner. ‘The two prin- 
cipal means suggested by Sanuto for destroying the Moslems 
are the very same employed by Buonaparte against England— 
the possession of Egypt, and a continental blockade. 

Sanuto enters into many particulars to “show the advantages 
which Egypt possesses, and how e: asy it is to become master of 
that country. His arguments are very strongly adduced, and sup- 
ported with great erudition and powerful facts. ‘The op gece of 
igypt 
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Egypt to an European power forcibly struck the great Leibnitz, 
who sent a memoir concerning it to Louis XIV.* It is re- 
markable how those shallow historians and politicians who 
speak of Buonaparte’s expedition in so contemptuous a manner, 
have forgotten that great philosopher’s opinion. He affirmed as 
undoubted, that when Egypt was conquered by the French— 
In Europa mira rerum conversio sequetur—and says in terms 
that that would be the best of all means to make war upon 
Holland (for which now substitute the word England as was 
done by Napoleon), as it would be the means of depriving 
her of the commerce with India—Hollandi ex Egypto com- 
merciis Indicis nullo negotio depellentur, quibus omnis eorum 
potentia hodie nititur : et longe certius, rectiusque affligerentur 
quam possit maximo successu belli aperti. 

The proper manner of making war on the Moslems ac- 
cording to Sanuto, was to establish a blockade of all the Ma- 
hometan ports, forbidding not only every sort of direct inter- 
course with them, but giving also the power to punish those 
governments or private individuals who should connive to an 
infringement of the blockade. Moreover all kind of goods which 
might be proved to have reached any part of Chigstendom 
in spite of the blockade were to be confiscated ‘+ This 
Venetian enters into the minutest inquiries concerning the 
commodities both of importation and exportation, from the East 
to the West; he gives an account of the expenses of transport, 
detailing the freight of vessels, the duties paid, the carriage by 
land; and he shows the most extensive statistical and geogra- 
phical, as well as mercantile knowledge. As for political 
economy, he knew more of it than Buonaparte; for the latter 
wanted to prevent altogether the importation of any article ever 
seen by an Englishman, into the territories over which he ruled ; 
whilst Sanuto contended that prohibitory laws will not prev ent 
merchandises from finding their own market, although they may 
be conveyed by roundabout channels. This observation, when 
the time in which Sanuto wrote is recollected, does him great 















































* It is believed that Leibnitz’s original memoir to the King of France, which was 


never printed, is now lost. See, however, ‘4 summary Account of Leibnitz’s Memoir, 
addressed to Louis XIV., recommending to that monarch the conquest of Egypt, as 
conducive to the establishing a supreme authority over the governments of Europe.— 
London, 1803. 

t+ Sanuto’s measures appeared too harsh even to the commissioners appointed by 
Pope Clement V. to report concerning the merits of the work which the author pre- 
sented tohim. He suggested, for instance, that ‘ omnes scientes hujusmodi violatores, ~~ 
sub peena excommunicationis accusare teneantur. Here the commissioners observed— 
Hoc videtur nobis nimis durum, cum nullius status vel conditionis persona excipiatur. 
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credit.* On the above principle Sanuto affirmed that the 
merchandises which came from India to Egypt, and then to Eu- 
rope, will find their way into the latter country without any ad- 
vantage to the Caliphs of Egypt, and on better terms for the 
consumers. 

One of the earliest Italian economists, of whose works Cheva- 
lier Pecchio gives an account, is Antonio Serra, a Calabrese, 
who from a dungeon, where he was immured ten years, as a 
conspirator, had the courage to write a treatise ‘on the causes 
which can make gold and silver plentiful,’ which was published 
in 1613. A certain De-Santis had suggested to the Neapolitan 
government, that the only means of remedying the scarcity of 
money, which was then felt in the kingdom of Naples, was to 
turn forcibly and by direct laws the rate of exchange, which 
was against Naples, in favour of it! This idea pleased the 
government, and laws were published fixing the rate of exchange. 
It was against De-Santis’ suggestions that Serra wrote his work, 
which undeniably contains propositions to which few would 
now assent. ‘These may be accounted for partly by the infancy 
of the science—partly because, in despotic countries, to this 
day, writers are obliged to have recourse to some little frauds to 
publish truths unpalatable to the existing powers ; but the book 
of Serra is, with ail this, a very clever production. Chevalier Pec- 
chio finds fault both with M. Say and with Mr. M‘Culloch, as 
they have not, in his opinion, rendered justice either to Serra’s 
book, or to Italy. Mr. Say says, ‘ L’ Italie en eut (in political 
economy) l’initiative comme elle |’ eut, depuis la renaissance 
des lettres, dans presque tous les genres de connaissance, et 
dans les beaux arts. Des l’année 1613, Antonio Serra avait 
fajt un traité dans lequel il avait signalé le pouvoir productif 
dg l'industrie; mais son titre seul indique ses erreurs; les 
richesses pour lui étaient les seules matiéres, |’or et l’argent.’ 
It is clear, however, that M. Say has not read Serra’s book, or 
he would not have said that Serra considered precious metals as 








* Secret. fidel, Crucis, lib. i. part i. cap. i.—Sicut aqua naturaliter labitur ad valles, 
sic mercimonia transferuntur ad loca ubi magis requiruutur ...... Quando mercimonia 
coustringuntur et impediuntur taliter quod conduci nequerunt aliquo per unam viam ; 
merca‘ores ad utilitatem suam vigilantes cogitant, perquirunt et inveniunt viam aliam 
per quam illa conducunt ad locum ipsum. Nam dicitur negocians, negans ocium, quia 


non Cessat investigare viam conducendi mercimonia ad partes in quibus major habetur 
de ipsi is necessitas, unde amplius lucrari possit. 

+ Sanuto knew full well, as did also the commissioners appointed by the Pope to ex- 
amine his work, that a great opposition wouid be offered to ar ry plan which should tend 


to deprive the Western world of all the commodities of the E ast, and they were there- 


fore anxious to remove such an impression. Accordingly, the commissioners ~ that 
it appeared to them—‘ inspecto opere diligenter ...... quod species et necessaria quae 
habemus de terris Soldano subjectis, aliunde habere possumus,’ 
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wealth ; Serra looked upon preciots metals as the representa- 
tives of wealth, but did not consider them as constituting it. 
He enters into a full inquiry concerning the causes of wealth ; 
of which, he says, the natural consequence is plenty of money 
in a state. As for Mr. M‘Culloch, Chevalier Pecchio complains 
of his having said that—the economical works of the early Italian 
writers Davanzati, Serra, Turbolo, and Scaruffi, are almost wholly 
Occupied with discussions respecting the effects of a forced 
reduction of the standard of money. They deserve credit for 
having opposed all tampering with the currency; but the 
arguments they employ to show its injustice and impolicy are 
stated with much greater brevity and force in Sir Robert Cotton’s 
speech, before the Privy Council, in 1626. Chevalier Pecchio con- 
tends that as Serrais occupied with a great variety of discussions 
besides that of a forced reduction of the standard of money, 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s account of the work is incorrect. Looking 
upon it as a mere question of dates, we must observe that what- 
ever the merits of Sir R. Cotton’s speech may be, he must 
yield the priority to the Italians. Davanzati and Scarufti wrote 
about forty years before him; while Serra printed his book 
thirteen years before the delivery of the speech, and Turbolo 
was his contemporary. 

As we have observed, Serra enters into an inquiry concerning 
the causes Of the wealth of nations; and his book, is un- 
doubtedly the most ancient which has the form of a regular 
theoretical treatise on the different sources of public wealth. 
But to limit ourselves to showing his merits on questions more 
directly concerning currency, we shall translate a passage from 
his work, andleave our readers to judge of it. On the effects 
of the forced reduction of the standard of money, Serra has but 
one chapter, which is the fourth of the third part of his work. 
The second chapter of this same part, concerns the question— 
whether it be proper to forbid the exportation of coins? We 
Jearn from Mr. M‘Culloch’s historical sketch,* that when leave 
was granted to the East India Company to export the value of 
thirty thousand pounds, i in foreign coins or bullion, on condition 
that they should import an equal value of gold and silver,— 

‘'The enemies of the Company contended that this condition was 
not complied with, and that it was besides contrary to all principle, 
and highly injurious to the public interest, to permit gold and silver 
to be sent out of the kingdom. The merchants, and others in- 
terested in the support of the Company, could not controvert the 
reasoning of their opponents, without openly impugning the ancient 
policy of absolutely preventing the exportation of the precious 

* Historical sketch on the rise and progress of the science of Political Economy, 
page 14, 
metals, 
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metals. They did not, however, venture to contend, nor is there 
indeed any good reason for thinking that it really occurred to them, 
that the exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, on 
the ground that the commodities purchased by it were of greater 
value in England.’ 

Now in Serra’s book we find the most complete, clear, and 
able vindication of the principle of free exportation of coin that 
we ever saw. It appears to be written by some modern advo- 
cate of that opinion ; here are his words :— 

‘ The prohibition of exportation of coins is neither expedient nor 
useful, but it is dangerous, generally speaking. ..... To prove 
this, 1 affirm that-he who exports must have some end in view; for 
no one acts without reason: and I say, that let this end be whatever 
it may, coin must return with a profit to the country whence it is 
exported. To understand this better, let us suppose two reasons, 
which are the most general, for this exportation, viz., either to buy 
foreign articles, or to carry the coin where its value is higher, or 
whence it is more useful to return it by bills of exchange. Now, if 
it be to buy foreign commodities, should they be wanted in the place 
whence the money is exported, it can never do harm ; for, of course, 
we must pay for what we wish to have. Let it not be said that 
these commodities would be repaid either in bills or other articles, 
since it is all the same (as we have already proved elsewhere) ; for 
in respect to bills, either before or after, we must send money to 
meet them; and if we export other commodities, instead of those 
which we import, it is clear that the coins which we should have 
received in payment for them, are a compensation for those which 
are exported, If it be said, that the commodities imported are not 
wanted by the state whence coin is exported, I ask, what do you do 
with them? Certainly they are sold at a profit, and so the coin 
exported will come back with that profit ; and if other commodities 
should be re-bought, so much the better... .. The same reason- 
ing is to be applied to whatever else might be the cause of exporta- 
tion of coin, which can never be injurious to a nation, but useful. 
Moreover the liberty of exportation is the cause of an increase of 
commerce, and the prohibition must cause a diminution of trade. 
It may be useful to a merchant to bring coin into a state instead of 
bills, which, if there be a prohibition of exportation, he will be 
afraid of doing, for fear of wanting his money elsewhere, and being 
prevented from exporting it. Therefore he would rather give up 
his commerce than run this risk ; and this is the effect of prohibi- 
tion: but as for advantages, there are none. There is no need of 
adding any other reason in support of this truth ; nor is it requisite 
to add the example of other princes in Italy who almost all allow 
the exportation of their coin.’"* 


Those 


* “ La semplice proibizione dell’ estrazione della muneta non é espediente agli stati, 
né giova cosa alcuna per farli abhbondare d’ oro e d’ argento, anzi @ pid presto dannosa, 
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These last words are remarkable, as they show how econo- 
mists were more advanced practically in Italy in those days than 
here. The Venetians alone, as appears from the continuation of 
Serra’s Discussion, threw any obstacle in the way of exporta- 
tion of coins ; but they did quite the reverse of our govern- 
ment, for they forbade the exportation of foreign coins only, 
leaving an unlimited liberty of exportation for their own. 

In the work of Scaruffi, who wrote in 1579, occurs the 
splendid idea, that a congress of the European powers 
should be assembled, in which a common and general standard 
and division of money should be adopted. But this idea, 
as Chevalier Pecchio observes, had the same fate as that of 
the perpetual peace dreamed of by St. Pierre. It is only extra- 
ordinary that Scaruffi should have suggested the division by 
twelve, instead of that by ten, as it has been lately adopted in 
France, and afterwards in other parts of the continent. The 
decimal division was known and adopted in Italy long before 
the French thought of it. In the Papal States the seudo is 
divided into ten paoli, and the paolo into ten bajocchi, so that 
one hundred bajocehi form a scyda, which is about the value of 
a dollar: the dollar answers the scudo with the Americans, as 
the cent answers the bajoccho. Nor is the idea of applying the 
decimal system, taken from the system of the earth, to weights 
and measures, an exotic in Italy. Becearia, whose book ‘ Dei 
delitti e delle pene,’ has eclipsed so many other titles which 





. « . « E accié si conosca esser vera questa conclusione, dico che si ha da dare alcun 
fine per colui che vuole estrarre, poiché senza fine nessuno agente opera; dunque estra- 
endosi la moneta per qualsivoglia fine, bisogna che ritorni con vantaggio nel regno donde 
siestrae, E accid pid facilmente s’ intenda, si mettano due cause che son le pii 
comuni e generali per far estrar la moneta, cioé o di voler comprare roba per fuori, o per 
portar la moneta in altra parte che vaglia pid cara, o che vi sia utile a farla ritornare per 
cambio. Se mi si dice che |’ estrarrd per comprar roba da fuori, se questa roba bisogna 
per lo stato dal quale si estrae non gli nuoce cosa alcuna, poicheé per necessita bisogna pa- 
gare le robe se si vogliono avere ; né mi si oppongache si pagherebbero per cambi o com- 
mutazione di robe, ché I’ uno el’ altro é il medesimo, come sié provato: mentre se é@ 
per il cambio bisogna che o prima o dopo vi siano inviatii contanti;e se é per la commu. 
tazione della roba,similmente la valutae idanari che se ne aveano da quella si compen- 
sano con li danari estratti, né in questo vié difficolta. Se si dice che le robe non biso- 
gnano per lo stata me si portano altrove, domando dove si portano? Che cosa si fara 
delle predette robe? Senza dubbio si venderanno per maggior prezzo di quel che furono 
comprate, e cosi ritornera in pid quantita il danaro che ne uscé,e se si comprasse di 
nuovo roba, tanto pid ritornera con vantaggio..... . E cosi per I' altre cause per le 
quali si estraesse ; sicché non pud mai ridondare in danno dello stato |’ estrazione, ma in 
utile, Oltre il detto la liberta dell’ estrazione é causa di maggior traffico, e la proibizione 
di minore, mentre non sempre torna il conto al mercante i! cambiare, e pid volte ‘gli 
rende utile il portar dei contanti, ed essendovi la proibizione si ritiene, perché bisognan- 
dogli dopo per altre parti si trova impedito e non puod estrarli; e percid si contentera 
piuttosto di sentire altro danno, e lascera di traficarvi: e questo é il danno che pud 
causare la proibizioue, e utile nessuno. Né bisogna altra ragione per far conoscere 
questa verita, senza addurre esempj di altri principi d’ Italia che quasi tutti permettono 
I} estrazione della moneta propria, 
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that great man had to the esteem of the world, as far back as 
1780, suggested this very system in a report which he made to 
the governmentof Lombardy on the subject. 

Davanzati does not occupy himself only in showing the 
injustice and impolicy of altering the standard of coin, but 
he enters into many other discussions, and, amongst them, en- 
deavours to explain what is the real value of commodities. His 
theory is, as far as we know, new, and we shall give it both in 
English and Italian, not to run the risk of misrepresenting him. 
He writes in so laconic a manner*, that he is frequently obscure. 
He contends that— 


*Men work to be happy; which happiness consists, in their 
opinion, in satisfying all their wishes and wants, to which 
purpose all created things may serve. The value of the mass of all 
these things is represented by all the coin in the world: men, 
therefore, wish for all the coin, to have it in their power to buy every 
thing, to be happy. The same may be said of the fractions, which is 
said of the whole. Any commodity producing a given quantity of 
the whole happiness of a kingdom—a city—a man, is worth an 

tk 5 yy , rit 
equal quantity to their gold or work; and it causes happiness in 
proportion as it is wished and desired; for we enjoy drinking in 
proportion of our thirst. Wish is measured by desire and taste ; 
want is measured by nature, weather, rank, place, excellence, 
scarcity, plenty*. 

According to Davanzati, it seems that the value of com- 
modities depends on the quantity of labour necessary to 
procure them, not to produce them, which is very changeable. 
When he says that ‘men work to be happy,’ he appears to 
have been of opinion that abour is the only source of wealth, 
inasmuch as men think they will be Aappy if they be in pos- 
session of much money, the representative of wealth. 

Bandini, who wrote in 1737, is remarkable for having called 
aloud for unlimited liberty, without which a state cannot flourish. 
Carli ridiculed the idea that the activity or passivity of com- 

* Davanzati translated Tacitus’s works into Italian, and the translation is sorter 
than the original. It often happens that Italians who know Latin, find less ditticulty 
in understanding the original than this translation. 

¢ Tutti gli uomini travagliano per esser felici: la felicitd credon trovare nel soddis- 
fare a tutte lor voglie e bisogni. A cid fare hala natura create buone tutte le cose ter- 
rene ; tutte queste per accordo delle genti vagliono tutto l’oro (e con esso intendo 
l'ariento e il rame,) che si travaglia: braman adunque tutti gli uomini tutto loro, per 
comperare tutte le cose, per appagar tutte lor voglie e bisogni, per esser felici. Le parti 
seguon la natura del tutto: perd quanta parte di tutta la felicita d’ un regno, d’ una cittd, 
d’un uomo, alcuna cosa opera e cagiona, tanta. parte vale di tutto il suo oro o lavoro; 
tanta ne cagiona quant’ é la sua voglia o '| bisogno: perocché si gode tanto del bere 
quanto @ grande la sete, La voglia dall’ appetito e dal gusto; il bisogno dalla natura, 


stagione, grado, luogo, eccellenza, rarita, abbondanza prendon misura con perpetuo 
variare. 
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merce between two nations could be a sure criterion by which 
to prove either the prosperity or decay of a nation. Geno- 
vesi was the first professor of Political Economy who ever 
existed. Bartolomeo Interi, a private gentleman, founded, 
in 1755, at his own expense, a chair of Political Economy in 
the University of Naples, ‘ on condition that no friar should 
ever fill it."* Genovesi was appointed professor, and it is to 
him that, in great part is due, the attention which has been 
since paid in Italy to political economy. It is remarkable, 
that before the American revolution, Genovesi foresaw that 
colonies were likely to separate themselves from their mother- 
country. ‘ Colonies, with time, will form themselves after the 
European pattern, and they will have our arts, and our sciences, 
by which they will, little by little, render themselves indepen- 
dent of the metropolis.’ Verri, in 1769, insisted upon a perfect 
freedom of trade in corn for Lombardy; and in 1771, pub- 
lished his * Meditazioni’: a work very well known, and highly 
esteemed to this day. Asan elementary book, Chevalier Pecchio 
considers it superior to any other hitherto published, both on 
account of the solidity of Verri’s principles, and of the ele- 
gance, clearness, and charms of his style. Paoletti, in 
his ‘ Thoughts on Agriculture,’ published in 1769, pleaded 
strongly in favour of public education, and set down as a 
maxim, ‘ that ignorance is the greatest and worst of poverties.’ 
He suggested that rewards should be given to the best agricul- 
turists ; and in 1772, had the rare and noble courage to publish 
a work in which he fully and candidly retracted his former 
opinions on the corn-trade, and declared himself for unre- 
strained freedom. Ortes conceived that laws cannot alter the 
capital of a nation, but that they can only cause it to exchange 
hands. The capitai is always, he contended, in proportion with 
the population. A million of men will always be possessed of 
half the capital posse ssed by two millions. He thought that 


e Ther ore is a curious snendete related. by Gahani in one of his letters respecting 
this Interi. He was writing to a French lady on the 13th of December, 1770, thus :— 
‘ J'ai vu avec un grand étonnement sur la gazette de France, du 9 Novembre, qu’ ona 


publié a Paris, un ouvrage de moi écrit en Italien en 1754, et traduit en Frangais, et je 
gage que je n’y suis pas méme nommé.... En 1726, Barthelemi luteri, Tosean, 


homme -de-lettres, et géométre et mécanicien du premier ordre inventa une étuve a blés. 
En 1754, il était vieux de 82 ans et presque aveugle. Je souhaitais que le monde connut 
cette machine utile. J’écrivis donc un petit liv re intitulé, “ Della perfetia conservazione 
del grano.”....Je suis enchanté a present qu’il soit traduit en Frangais, d’ autant plus 
qu'il servira &decouvrir un plagiat affreux et malhonnéte que fit Mr. Duhamel qui 
s altribua l’invention de cette machine. . . . .Cela pouvera qu’au vrai je suis l’ainé des 
tous les economists, puisque en 1749, j’écrivis mon livre de la monnaie et ev 1754, celui 
des grains. La secte économique n’ etait pas encore née dans ce temps-la. Comme 
ces betes m’ont cru un intrus et un nouveau venu dans leur bercail, je suis bien aise 
qwils saichent que c'est bien a moi ales en chasser, et a rester o je suis depuis 20 ans’ 


commerce 
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commerce is to be free, and, in 1790, among other things con- 
cerning population, he said, ‘that when it is arrived at a certain 
limit, marriages ought to ‘diminish so that population should 
not increase.’ He was, moreover, the only Italian economist 
of the last century who defended entails. He was a Venetian, 

and argued that nobility, the depository of public el must 
be hereditary, and rendered independent by large landed 
entailed properties. Filangeri, so warm an admirer of our 
laws and institutions, was a follower of the principles of free- 
trade, and condemned the high duties charged upon foreign 
commodities in this country. icci, who was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the state of charitable 
institutions in the Duchy of Modena, published his report in 
1787, in which he said he was quite satisfied that beggi irs and 
poor are in proportion to the alms and assistance given to them 
by public charities and institutions. He thought “that frugality 
and labour only could extirpate poverty, and insisted that these 
are the only means for increasing population. Lastly, Delfico 
contended that nations are but individuals of one great family ; 
that to diminish a free intercourse between the different mem- 
bers of the same family must be injurious to the whole of it, 
and consequently says, that he who shall succeed in banishing 
from the world, the words duties, custom-houses, tariffs, &c., 
will have conferred the greatest blessing on mankind. 

Such are some of the most remarkable opinions of the Italian 
Economists, whose works are to be found in Custodi’s collec- 
tion, and which are analyzed in Chev. Pecchio’s book. We 
shall conclude with observing, that great credit is due to those 
men who, in a despotic country, dared to raise their voices 
against existing abuses, and call for a remedy. When we 
compare the passed governments of Italy with those of modern 
times, we are obliged, bad as they were, to praise them, since 
the unprincipled, shameless, and accursed system adopted by the 
governments now existing—more particularly by the Austrian— 
was unknown in Italy in the last century. The Austrian govern- 
ment—a disgrace to the civilized and Christian world—has gone 
so far as to forbid not only the publication of works on Jaws 
concerning industry and commerce, but even the asking for 
permission to print them ‘ without the authors producing a cer- 
tificate, proving the order received from government to write 
such books.’* Can any thing be more abominable than this? ‘To 
forbid a writer to point out, even in the terms which the censors 
of the press will be pleased to allow, the faults into which 
the government may fall; and this concerning subjects on 


* Circolare dell? Imp, Keg. Governo di Milano, 18 Giug, 1823. 
P2 which 
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which the very existence of thousands may depend? Can the 
principle of passive obedience be carried further? Need we 
be surprised if such a government be detested? and if people, 
driven to madness, oppressed by the utmost despotism, seek for 
the wildest republican government asa remedy? Nor is it only 
theories and books on political economy that are so meddled 
with by Austrian legislation, but the improvements which a 
man may think proper to carry on in his own land, are subject 
to obstacles and to a tyrannical interference. A proprietor 
cannot cut a road within his own domains without the consent 
of the military authorities.* Such is the manner in which 
Italy is governed in our days. But the evil recoils on the per- 
petrators. Whilst all the powers of Europe have their eyes 
turned to the East, Austria is obliged to follow the tamest and, 
no doubt, vilest policy. What else can she do? With Hungary 
indignant at the repeated infringement of her constitution ;— 
with Italy watching only for an opportunity for avenging the in- 
sulting and cruel wrongs inflicted upon her,—Austria knows full 
well that she must keep quiet. Foreign powers are aware of this 
as well as herself. They know that itis from Hungary and Italy 
that Austria draws her best resources, both military and econo- 
mical. Generals know that should the Hungarians be unwilling to 
enter into a contest, the military power of Austria is paralyzed ; 
and the Jews know that should a revolution take place iu Italy, 
there are no hopes of recovering a single farthing of loans from 
a government whose bankruptcy is inevitable. ‘To any other 
nation it would be dishonourable, and it might be expected that 
no efforts would be spared to avoid such a disgrace ; but a nation 
which has already failed three or four times in thirty years, and 
swindled its creditors with the greatest impudence, has no 
honour tolose. The only thing which can support its credit 
—public faith—has never been known in Austria, and there the 
very name of it is only pronounced as a bye-word for laughter. 


* Circolrae dell’ Imper. Reg. Governo di Milano, 3 Agosto, 1823. 
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SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Leontii Carminis Hermesianactei Fragmentum emendatum et Latinis 


versibus expressum a F. A. Riglero et C. A. M. Axtio. Colonie ad 
Rhenum, 1828. 


We confess that we look back with some regret to those times, when 
Porson could say Nai dis ives ulrear, & Tsvrovss ; before ischiorrhogic iambics were 
invented ; and when tragic ehevuses had given no occasion for thick and 
learned books, and uncouth names for feet and verses. Certain, however, 
it is, that the study of metre has taken deep root, and borne fruit largely 
among the learned writers of Germany ; and that if Porson could rise from 
the dead, he would find himself very far from possessing a monopoly of the 
knowledge of iambic metre, and greatly indeed behind his neighbours in 
the more abstruse learning of dochmiacs and epitrites. But though the Ger- 
mans far surpass us in metrical, as in every other branch of classical reading, 
there is one point in which the English still (in our opinion) retain a pre- 
eminence, viz. in the very important matter of Latin poetry. Some of the 
verses, for instance, which have been written in Germany, by scholars of 
the greatest learning and ability, would not (we conceive) be much 
applauded, if produced by a boy in one of our public schools. Take, for 
example, the following lines, lately published by Mr. Hermann, in his 
Opuscula, vol. iii., p. 348.— 


Quem non mollities, non ducit blanda voluptas, 
Sed magna et multo plena labore trahunt, 
Quoque operae plus est et moles grandior urget, 
Hoc magis ingeniti roboris auget opes, 
Et facit impigra membra senescendo ut juvenescant, 
Parque vigor semper, floridiorque micet, 
Again— 
, Idem consilio prudens, et rebus agundis 
Strenuus, et dubium solvere quodque saga, 
Justitia sanctus custos vindexque severus, 
Ne foret ambiguum fasve nefasve, cavens, &c. &c. 


These, and the following effusion of loyalty, (vol. ii., p. 359,) appear to 
us to have no other attribute of poetry than the ingenious arrangement of 
long and short syllables.— 


Verusque dicti, et propositi tenax, 
Justusque, sanctusque, et reverens Dei, 
Et mitis, et clemens, et aequus, 
Res populi patrizeque rexit. * 

When Mr. Hermann prints such lines as we have cited, what are we to 
expect from Mr. Rigler and Mr. Axt translating, verse for verse, a very cor- 
rupt and difficult fragment of Hermesianax, celebrated for its beauty and 
elegance of expression and metre? They have attempted to render a Greek 
elegy into Latin, as Homer and Shakspeare have been translated into their 
own tongue, viz. word for word—a literal and exact copy. The Latin lan- 
guage is not, however, sufficiently flexible or copious for such a method ; 
and nothing more than a paraphrase or imitation is possible. We will 


* To counterbalance the poorness of Mr. Hermann’s Latin poetry, there are, in the 
Acta Monacensia, some passages of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ admirably translated by 
him into Greek trimeter iambics, vol. ili. p. 144, sq. 
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select a few lines as a specimen of their performance, requesting our readers 
to turn to Athenzus, p. 598, v. 27, for the original. 
Adde quod ipse deus vatum dulcissimus ille 
Cunctorum, quem fors protegit ipsa Jovis, 
Terram Ithacee in tenwem cum carmine divus Homerus 
Te propter venit, callida Penelope ; 
Ob quam multa ferens parva tellure resedit, 
Et liquit patrie yugera panda procul. 
Atque Icari genus et populum plorabat Amycli, 
Kt Spartam, propriis prensus ef tpse malis. 
Mimnermusque sonum qui passus mulia seavem, &c, 


Why the acres of Homer's country should be crooked ( panda), we are 
quite at a loss to discover. In line 42, ‘ Pactoli tendit littora leta fluvi,— 
tendit means ‘ stretches'—not ‘ reaches,’ as the authors wish ; and fluv? is 
inadmissible in elegiac poetry. The following lines we will take the liberty 
of extracting from the original :— 

Doira ¥ Errors piv Asinay due, ZAdors F abrhy 
Olvnghy Bovgss xexdsueiyny wareile 

AdeBev is sdowev, v3 di fevesoy sigids Atx rey 
TleAAdxis, Aiodinod ximares dvTirions. 


For dg, Casaubon reads > ¢/; the translators understand it to mean 
* large,’ * boundless,’ and write thus :— 
Nunc agros linquit Samios, mox linquit et ipsa 
Vitifera patri@ rura subacta sue. 
Vectus et uviferam Lesbon Lectum sing fine 
Aspicit, oppositum fluctibus Acolicis. 


We recommend the following couplet to the attention of our poetical 
readers :— 
In muliebre genus, curvato ictum tamen arcu 
Nocturnas curas non posuisse graves. 


In v. 86, réperit, in the past tense, should be réperit, or repperit, as they 
have correctly written elsewhere (Repperit et teneri flamina pentametri, p. 15). 
Of a version of the remains of an elegy of Phanocles, which follows, we 
shall only extract two lines, with which our readers will probably be 
satisfied — 

Namque suis Calain dum formosum haurit ocellis, 
Usque illi trivit pectora cura vigil, 


We have found nothing of value in the critical notes to the Greek text ; 
and, upon the whole, our readers will probably agree with us in thinking 
that the fame of Messrs. Axt and Rigler would have been in no wise dimi- 
nished by the omission of this act of poetical bankruptcy. 


Aristotelis de Anima, de Sensu, de Memoria, de Somno, similique Argu- 
mento. Ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Berlin, 1829, 

Aristotelis Meteorologica. Ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Berlin, 
1829. 


Ir has been the singular fate of Aristotle, since the revival of letters in 
Europe, to be read without being understood, and to be censured without 
being read. In the flourishing times of the scholastic philosophy, the 
writings of the great Stagirite were perverted and misinterpreted to suit the 
subtle theology and quibbling dialectics of the day ; and the odium which 
the admirable works of Bacon and Locke, and other modern philosophers, 
have most justly attached to the Aristotelians, has most unjustly been 

fastened 
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fastened on Aristotle himself. To dissipate the common error, that Aristotle 
was ignorant of the importance of experience and induction, it is only neces- 
sary to peruse his extant works, in which not only its theory is clearly 
explained, but its practice admirably illustrated. In proof, however, that 
the study of Aristotle's writings (except some particular treatises) has gene- 
rally been given up of late years, we may mention that the last complete 
edition of his works was published by Duval in the year 1629 ;* while, 
since the year 1780, there have appeared no fewer than five editions of 
the complete works of Plato, besides two others now in course of publica- 
tion. In Germany, however, the study of the ancient philosophy has begun 
to revive, and several single treatises of Aristotle have been published there 
in this century, e.g. the Politics, by Schneider and Goettling ; the Nicoma- 
chean Ethies, by Zell, (and lately, also, in our country, by Mr. Cardwell, at 
Oxford) ; the Metaphysics, by Brandis ; the History of Animals, by Schnei- 
der; the Categories, by Lewald; the Poetic, by Hermann, and others, 
&c.; and we should not omit the excellent edition of the Rhetoric, by Mr. 
Gaisford. To fill up this chasm in modern editions of the ancient classics, 
the celebrated Mr, Bekker has undertaken to publish a complete edition of 
Aristotle's works, at the press of the University of Berlin, containing the 
Greek text, with various readings, in four quarto volumes ; part of which 
has, we understand, been already printed. The two volumes at the head of 
our article are, probably, reprints of the text of his larger edition; but 
there are no various readings at the bottom of the page, nor is there any 
sreface or notice, stating on what authority the changes in the text have 
~ made, We take it for granted, however, that the cautious and learned 
editor has generally proceeded on the authority of manuscripts. The text 
is, on the whole, both by the introduction of new readings, and a correcter 
punctuation, very much improved. In order to give our readers an idea of 
the extent of the changes, we have accurately compared the first chapter of 
the short article ‘ On Sleep and Waking, with Duval's edition, and will 
here set down the collation :— 

Aristotle Wiel Urveu xal iyenyogriws, P. 101, 27—104, 21, ed. Bekker. 

Page 120, line 30, civ airiay |B. rive airidy D. We shall not mention the 
other varieties of this kind, of which there are several; Aristotle, from his 
love of brevity, making frequent use of the apostrophe, ib. cxsrria B, 
imwxsrrio D, p. 102.5. of xadsddovres B. xabsvdovrss D. 6. ois xabsvdouew Bb. xa- 


Awdourw D. 1. nal si rovre yiveras B. xdv si rovre yinras BD. (See Hermann de 









. P ‘ sale Oy ' 7 . 
particula @ 11.7. and ¢ lassical Journal, No. 78, p. 196). 10. rederssrtas 
peovey B.  peovev weacairbas D. (Read woarricba,). 14. ra ivavria B. ra toxare D. 
20. aicbavéustvor ivonyootvas B. aicbavousev rovrey iyenysetvas D 22. ray iv airy 
nye : ny% ' 
xivicwwy. B. cay ty abr crits xwtotws. D. 24. rodew xa tyenyoes B. rovrs byenyoes D. 
Sl. xwerZomivey rav drrwy by rois tours caund Cwhy B. vworruiver rav Zrrwy D, 
es ¢ cme 
$2. dvew rovrey B. dviv rodrov tyres D. p. 103. 2. ray Gdvrav B. ZaivravD. 3. tyours B. 
: > > . 
ixuw D. 7. oi ri iors B. ci ioes D Ll. olow des ce yivos Cuwy xadsvdsw A asi vs 
Xx Y $ 
iyenyogivas BB. obey ra ives Caw asi madsudssy A asi ivenyogivas DV. iti towviers os igye 
naTa Pugw oray vaseharrAn TOY NCOMOY w OUVETHs Keovw Ti Woiksy B. tes dew oye’ Ts HaT@ 
Quew ioriv bray umigiarAn Tov xeover iv ey duvaras Ts Toutiv D. +6 piv dvayan Tog sive 
B. ci wiv avadyxn barigoy asi ragsivas, the words édrsee asi being inclosed in 
brackets D. 27.6 yee vrves Ts TOU aigénrined mooie ieriy DB. yee vaves wabos Ts Tov 
. . » . 
aie wopier ieriy D. 31. xabsidey B.  xabsvdovre D. p. 104: 3. nal edara wal tear 
oe I . 
ives OObarmods TR. xal ZAAw wavra tea iyu iPbarmwots D. 4. Gaveoe B. Qaveosy D. 
x Movs cis oF f Pauvég Paveg 
Ll. resqroy ria chy ply axwnciay B. reorey wiv twa Thy axuvnciay. 


As all these varieties occur in less than three pages, the reader can form 


* In 1792, Buhle began to edit a complete edition of Aristotle, to form part of the 
Bipont Classics ; five volumes only were, however, published, containing the Organon, 
the two Rhetorics, and the Poetic. 
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some estimate of the valne and authority of Mr. Bekker's new revision of 
Aristotle's text. Mr. Bekker writes 20», x¢#, and as) constantly ; but sitss 
and ebdus, yivoeas and yiyrquas, indifferently. Mr. Cardwell, in his new edition 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, writes ge, xaiw, oidss, and yiveuas constantly, but 
és) and ais) indifferently. We would always write gor, naw, asi, obdeis, and yiryroeas. 
It does not seem at all probable, that the same author should have used a 
different form of the same word in different parts of his writings. At the 
end of both volumes is an index of the most remarkable expressions and 
facts mentioned in the text. The print is clear, but close ; the matter, which 
in Duval's folio edition (with the Latin) occupies 204 pages, being comprised 
in 277 pages of Mr. Bekker's octavo editions. We trust, that in his larger 
edition; Mr. Bekker will, for the sake of reference, either add numbers for the 
sections, or insert the pages and letters of Duval's edition. At present there 
is no mode of referring but to the chapters, which are often many pages in 
length. 


Diluvium cum tribus aliis Mahabharati praestantissimis Episodiis. Primus 
edidit Franciscus Bopp. Fasciculus prior, quo continetur textus San- 
scritus. Berolini, 1829. 

Die Siindflut, nebst drei andern der wichtigsten Episoden des Maha- 
Bharata. Aus der Urpsrache ubersetzt von Franz. Bopp. Berlin, 1829. 


In our last number we gave our readers a short account of the first part 
of a Sanscrit Glossary, published by Professor Bopp. That publication was 
calculated chiefly for beginners in the study of the Sanscrit language,— 
the present two volumes are of a far more general interest. The one 
contains the original text, and the other gives a faithful German translation 
of four of the most important episodes of the Mahabharata. In his Nalus 
and in his Ardschunas Reise zu Indras Himmel, Professor Bopp had already 
presented the public with some invaluable fruits of the particular study 
which he has made of that important work. During a stay of several years 
at Paris, he made ample extracts from the manuscripts of this immense 
epic poem, which are preserved in the royal library there ; and from these 
extracts, which were afterwards collated with the manuscripts of the 
Honourable Fast India Company, is also derived the original text of the 
episodes, now given to the public. Each of these is as valuable, by the new 
light which it throws on different parts of Indian antiquity, as by the beauty 
of its poetical form. The affecting tale of the generous Savitri, who re- 
nounces the splendour of her royal birth, in order to be united with the man 
of her choice, though she is foretold that he will die at the close of a year; 
how amiably she behaves to him and to his blind father, with whom she resides 
in the solitude of a forest ; how he, on the predestined day of his death, over- 
come by a faintness, rests his head on her lap, and falls asleep, while Yama 
himself, the god of death, with his awful retinue, appears to loosen his soul 
from her earthly bonds, but how the prayers of the pious princess move him, 
so that he restores him to life—all this is here related-with a degree of 
artless simplicity, which renders this episode one of the most charming 
tales that has ever been transplanted from the enchanted gardens of the 
east. 

A particular interest is attached to another of these episodes, that on the 
Mythos ot the Deluge, the agreement of which, with the reports given in the 
first book of Moses, is, in some instances, really striking. The substance of 
the Hindu account is this:—The Lord of the universe once appeared to the 
pious King Manu, acquainted him with the imminent general inundation, and 
ordered him to build a vessel, to enter it at the time of danger, and to take 
with him the seeds of all the various plants. Manu obeyed. The vessel, led 

and 
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and protected by the Deity, floated many years on the waters, till at last it 
grounded on the summit of the Himavan mountain, where it was tied at the 
commands of the Deity; and that point is, until this day, called Nauband- 
hanam, or the tying of the ship. 

In a work of such extent as the Mahabharata, doubts must necessarily 
arise as to the antiquity, or coeval origin of many of its parts; and it will, per- 
haps, never be possible satisfactorily to resolve all the problems connected 
with this point. With reference thereto, we may here observe, that the grand 
and truly majestic simplicity with which the episode on the Deluge is written, 
imparts to it such an air of high antiquity, that we do not hesitate to place it 
amongst the oldest relics of Sanserit composition. 

The limits prescribed to this notice will not permit us to enter into any further 
details. We have only to add, that a Latin translation, with notes, and the 
preface to the whole work, will soon be published by the learned editor. 


Hrolf Krake, et Heltedigt af Oehlenschliger. Kjobenhavn, 1828. 


OgHLENSCHLAGER last year published the first volume of his new poetic 
works, containing Hrolf Krake, an heroic poem in twelve cantos. The 
subject is a continuation of the author's former poem “ Helge,” and, with it, 
makes a poetic whole, Helge consists of romances, which finish by the tra- 
gedy, “* Yda.” Hrolf Krake is an a treating of the life and death of 
the great Danish King, Hrolf, and of his valiant heroes, particularly of the 
three, Hjalte, the Dane ; Bjarke, the Norwegian ; and Voeggur, the Swede. 
The author paints the youth and ripened age of these three heroes ; their 
reception at the court of Hrolf, and the unshakable courage and constancy 
with which they served him till his death. 

Hrolf, in a battle with the Norwegians, had saved the life of the Swedish 
King, Adils, who, in return, was to be his vassal, and pay him tribute. Adils 
breaks his word, and Hrolf, accompanied by twelve of his heroes, proceeds 
to Upsala, to demand its fulfilment: Adils attempts to kill him by setting 
fire to the castle in which the Danish King and his suite are lodged—but this 
attempt is unsuccessful. Shortly after, Adils is killed by a fall from his 
horse, at the moment when he is about to sacrifice the lives of ninety-nine 
men to God ; and his nephew, Hjartvar, ascends the throne. This young 
king having come to Leire, the ancient residence of the Danish kings, is 
seized with a passion for Skulde, the beautiful, but malicious sister of Hrolf, 
and marries her. Skulde entertains a mortal hatred against her brother, 
and on arriving with her consort at Upsala, persuades him to return to 
Leire, to kill the King of Denmark, and to take possession of his kingdom, 
of which she declares herself to be the lawful heiress, because Hrolf had been 
born to Helge by Yda, who, though he was ignorant of the fact, was his 
sister. Hjartvar arrives at Leire with his army, which he at first conceals in 
his vessels, and, surprising Hrolf, kills him, but is killed in return by Voeg- 
gur, who has vowed to avenge his master. 

This poem, taken as a whole, will hardly please the rigorous critic, or 
establish Oehlenschiiager’s “ epical pretensions to the laurel.” Still it is 
one of the most striking works of this great poet—displaying the energy and 
force which we admire in “ Hakon Jari," and the gentle tenderness which 
lends so great a charm to “* Axel og Valborg*.” Whether painting the loves 
of Hjalte and Signe, the filial piety of Hrolf, the treachery of Skulde, or the 
baseness of Adils, the author still exercises the same magic power over his 
readers. The poem is written in rhyme, but the metre is irregular, and the 


* For a critical notice and translation of parts of Axel og Valborg, see Foreign Review, 
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diction is, we think, somewhat harsh, compared with that generally employed 
by Oehlensehliger. The author inscribes his work to the King of Denmark, 
in a few dedicatory stanzas. His preface concludes with the following 
words—* Hijalte, Bjarke, and Voeggur, were brothers. Let the Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes be always so:’ words, which a native of the North 
cannot too frequently repeat. 


Eric Menods Barndom—Historisk Roman af B. 8. Ingemann. 
Kjobenhavn, 1828. 


A cuiance at the polite literature of Denmark will suffice to shew that the 
* Romance” is less cultivated than any other branch by the distinguished 
Danish authors. The few attempts which have been occasionally made have 
met with but little encouragement, and even the Romance with which the 
celebrated poet Oehlenschlager some time since enriched the literature of 
his country, was by no means popular there, though in Germany it became 
the rage among all classes. Thus the Danes have, for the most part, con- 
tented themselves with translations—often sufficiently bad—from the English 
and the German. To Mr. Ingemann they are indebted for the first Ro- 
mances drawn from the native historic sources. He commenced his career 
as a romance writer by a picture of the reign of Valdemar the Victorious.* 
In the volume before us he represents a period less glorious, but perhaps, 
more poetical—the decline of Denmark. 

The following is an outline of the Romance:—In 1285 there dwells in 
Fionia a publican named Henner Friser, and with him his grand-daughter, 
the black-eyed Aase. The King, Eric Glipping, having been seized with a 
violent passion for her, causes her to be carried off to his domain of Heg- 
nesgaul, by his valet Rave; but Peter Hessel having delivered her from the 
hands of Rave, sends her to his estate in Jutland. At Middelfart, Hessel 
meets Valdemar, Duke of Seeswick, provost of the Grand Chapter ; Gerard, 
Count of Holstein, James, Count of Holland, and many others who are 
proceeding to the diet of Nybourg (Danehof.) He aecompanies Gerard on 
the way, when the latter insults him, and they fight. The Count is wounded 
and disarmed, but Hessel stancles his wounds, and they become reconciled. 
Rave meantime has obtained from the king an order of arrest against 
Hessel, but the latter being apprized of his danger by his Esquire Stamen, 
hastens to the king, in order to reassure his confidence. At the diet of Nybourg 
the pretensions of the Duke Valdemar are annulled, and that chieftain goes 
enraged to ask assistance from the Swedish king. Hessel and the Chevalier 
Foosthen are commanded to pursue him secretly, and take him prisoner. 
They accordingly overtake him at Flynderbourg, afterwards called Cro- 
nenbourg, near to Elsinore, the commander of which, Lave Litle, is the 
private friend of the duke. The daughter of this commander, Juge, had 
been from infancy betrothed to Hessel, but they had not seen each other 
for a longtime. On now meeting again, their previous esteem is warmed 
into love. But Hessel is not unmindtul of his mission; and on the escape 
of the Duke, pursues him, and having taken him at Helsingbourg, carries 
him to Sjéborg, where he is imprisoned with his artful attendant Tuko Abild- 
gaard, After an imprisonment of nine months, he signs a treaty with the 
king, gains his liberation, and assists at a conference of the Conspirators. 
Hessel obtains a few moments intercourse with Juge, but perceives that the 
spirit of faction permits not her father or herself to consent to the union. 
Lave Litle sets out with Stig Andersen, and at Moellerup in Jutland, the 
territory of Stig Anderson, they meet the other conspirators, and there the 














* For a critical notice of this work, see ‘ Foreign Review, No, 1, 
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king's murder is agreed upon. The latter is living securely, when he dis- 
covers the abode of the beautiful black-eyed Aase, and gives notice to Hessel 
that he will visit Harrestrup near Vibourg. Ona hunting party the king 
purposely goes astray from his attendants, in order to search for the cottage 
where the perfidious Rave had informed him that Aase was dwelling. He 
finds her, and alone, her aged grandfather having just left her—he gazes 
on her with trembling agitation, and leaves the spot without speaking to 
her. Rave then leads him to the barn of Finnerup*, where he is afterwards 
murdered by the conspirators, who set fire to the barn. Hessel shortly after 
arrives, and wishing himself to take charge of the royal corpse, sends his 
Esquire Skirmen to Skanderbourg, to announce the fatal intelligence to the 
Queen Agnes. The conspirators advance towards the castle, but find 
everything prepared for their reception ; and from the balcony, Eric Menoed, 
the young king, declared Stig Anderson to be proscribed. Stig Anderson 
returns to Moellerup. He shews to Jugeborg, his wife, his hands stained 
with the blood of the king, telling her that she is avenged, but that her 
father has perished in the burning barn at Finnerup. Seized with horror 
at this intelligence, she sinks on her knees and expires. The body of the 
murdered king is carried to Vibourg, where it is deposited in the cathedral. 
The Duke Valdemar assists at the solemn funeral, pretending a detestation 
for the assassins, and returns to Sleick in order to assemble an army 
against Stig Anderson and his party. The conspirators had promised 
to Rave, Christine Spendelskoe, the daughter of a Norwegian Corsair 
named Jarl Mindrealf. Christine and Juge arrive at the castle of 
Ribehuus, when a conspiracy is about to burst forth for the purpose of 
recovering the castle for the king. Ribehuus is taken by the Count, 
and Hessel, who sees his fair Juge; but his joy is of short duration, 
for she is appointed to proceed to Sweden for the purpose of attending 
the young princess betrothed to the Danish king. Valdemar, though he 
consents to the condemnation of the conspirators, sti]l intends to take pos- 
session of the royal person at the coronation at Skjelskjoer. As regards the 
king, this plan fails, but Hessel is seized by the conspirators and imprisoned 
at Norbourg. The Queen is also constrained to surrender to the Duke, 
but is shortly after liberated by the Count Gerard. Erik is crowned at 
Lund in 1287. The traitors and a party of Norwegians maintain an un- 
successful war against the Danes; Stig Anderson dies; Rave is taken and 
beheaded. Valdemar enters into an alliance with the King of Norway, but 
unwilling to await the arrival of the Norwegian fleet, he gives battle at 
Groensund, and is on the point of gaining it, when the fate of the day is 
determined by the arrival of Skirmen, Henner, and Hessel. Shortly after 
the king and the duke become reconciled. Count Gerard marries Agnes, 
the Queen-dowager of Denmark, Hessel is united to the lovely Juge, 
and Skirmen to the black-eyed Aase, whom he had long loved. 

The greatest merit of the historical picture here presented of a stormy 
period is the minute fidelity with which the author has painted the cha- 
racters of the time and of individuals during the middle ages ; yet we think 
that Erik Glippings has been drawn somewhat too unfavourably. Mr. In- 
gemann has probably followed the accounts in the popular songs Kjem- 
peviserne, but these serve to paint manners rather than facts. The king is 
made not only a seducer, but the violator of the wife of Stig Anderson, as 
we find from the words uttered by the latter on returning from the regicide. 
“It is done!" he exclaims ; “ put off the veil of reproach, my spouse! now 
re-embrace your husband—your avenger! Your injury has been expiated by 


* A small village near Vibourg. 
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the blood of the tyrant,—nor need you longer blush to be called the wife of 
Stig Anderson.” 

It is true that there is no great prominent figure in this historical picture, 
but there is a pervading interest throughout. The youthful king is of too 
tender an age to fix our interest alone—he divides it with Hessel, Gerard, 
and the king, his father, whose death is the most important historical fact 
in the recital. We will here give a translation of the passage descriptive 
of the solemn depositing of the royal corpse in the Cathedral of Vibourg. 

‘The procession passed slowly along the street of St. Michael, towards 
the cathedral. All the windows were lighted up, and every street filled with 
people of the various classes; but a silence so deep and mournful reigned 
among them, as though they were lifeless shades, who gazed upon the 
passing train, which approached the grand church, the enormous bells 
whereof sent forth a long and melancholy sound. In the great square op- 
posite the church the procession stopped and alighted, and then in the same 
order proceeded on foot towards the open door of the church—sublime 
and imposing—with its two steeples and four chapels, as it had been 
amplified g ed Niclas in the twelfth century, and completed by Bishop 
Nicolaus, Having entered, we passed by the great corridor, before all 
the chapels, where tapers were burning on fourteen altars.. The altar 
of the patron of the city, St. Kjeld, to the left of the north side of the 
church, was illuminated by tapers, under the gilded arch of the saint. 
The procession stopped, and the last had not passed the threshold when 
the first stood on the steps of the great altar, where twelve large 
lights illumined the buckler with the two lions and three crowns, half 
covered by a long black crape, and where stood the provost of the pre- 
bendary college, in the habit of his order, with two other prelates, one 
archdeacon, a clerk, and twelve prebends. With torches in their hands, 
they sang a solemn requiem beside a large oaken coffin, covered with lead, 
on the lid of which was lain the great sword of Erik Christoffersen, near 
a silver box, containing the sacrament, which was to follow him in the 
tomb, because he had been unable to receive it before his sudden and violent 
death. On the box was this inscription:—* Panis adest vere Domini 
sponsalia vite.” 

* The mass of requiem being finished, the provost of the prebendary col- 
lege, having pronounced a short sermon, lifted the lid of the coffin, and 
deposited the box containing the sacrament between the crossed hands of 
the dead body. Then all who wished to behold the royal corpse were per- 
mitted to advance. But few approached, and among these was the young 
King Erik, who gently bent over the lifeless form of his father, and covered 
his ensanguined breast with his hands, pronouncing at the same time some 
words which were inaudible to all. He then retired, and covered his sor- 
rowful face with the mourner’s robe. No one after this approached the 
coffin. The prelate re-covered it, and placed the sword thereon. It was 
then lifted, and carried at the head of the procession behind the high altar, 
where it was deposited in a vaulted tomb. The prelate cast sand on the 
coffin thrice, pronouncing aloud the sepulchral formula of the Christian 
church. In conclusion, he announced to the people that the betrayed and 
murdered king had (as it were incited by a spirit of divination) five years 
before his death, given considerable donations to the cathedral, in order that 
masses might be said, and vigils kept for his soul, until the last day. “The 
canticle,” said he, ‘* which you now hear, will never cease—nightly will it 
arise from earth to the Almighty’s throne. Here, night and day, we shall 
put up prayers for the assassinated king, and we shall invoke the King of 

‘ings, that Erik Christoffersen may be the Jast Danish Monarch who — 
fall 
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fall by the hand of a traitor or an assassin. May God receive the soul of 
his anointed! Wo, wo be to the regicides !” 

‘ This cry of sorrow was repeated by all the prebendaries, and by a great 
part of the assistants, among whom the voice of the young King Erik 
resounded with a power which astonished all present, and thrice the cry 
was given back by the invisible choir in the vault below the tomb.’* 


Histoire de Russie et de Pierre le Grand. Par M. le Général Comte de 
Ségur. Paris, 1829. 1 vol. in 8vo. 


We have, already, given a cursory and unfavourable opinion on this 
history. The author is determined to admire Russia and every thing Rus- 
sian, and is therefore to be read with great care and reservation. We, 
however, give some account of its contents, as we think it will be agreeable 
to our readers, 

In works of art the perception of the beautiful depends on the relation 
between the objects and our organs; and the essential point for criticism 
is, to be assured of the faithful testimony of the senses. For by the justice, 
force, and expansion of the mind, the sensibility of the soul, and the fervour 
of the imagination, the beauties and defects of the production become ma- 
nifest. In the sciences more than this is required. in addition to profound 
observation and natural taste—positive knowledge of the substance, as well 
as of the form, is necessary for the just critical appreciation of the same. 
History more than any other production of the human mind calls for the 
highest combination of powers and acquirements in the critic. Vain is his 
perception of the majestic simplicity of style—the dignity or rapid move- 
ment of the narration—the masculine eloquence of the diction—if his 
erudition do not empower him to decide on the authenticity of the facts 
advanced, and to comprehend at a glance the moral aspect under which the 
author has represented them. In such a case he will be but a subordinate 
judge, and the author may very properly feel an equal scorn for the praise 
and censure of an incompetent tribunal. 

Now, though this be true as regards historical criticism generally, yet it 
appears to us that there is one exception, and an instance of that exception 
occurs in the volume before us, where an author speaks to us of facts drawn 
from obscure sources, or put forth upon authority which, however reluctant 
to admit, we cannot instantly refute—because unable to determine on the 
credibility of those from whom the historian asserts that he has obtained his 
information. The changes and revolutions in the early history of every 
nation have seldom met with unbiassed chroniclers ; and who shall decide 
on the discriminating skill of the modern compiler, without a previous 
knowledge of the documents and traditions from which he has selected the 
materials for his history ? 

Of the work of M. le Général Comte de Segur we are then disposed to 
say that, while we thank him for the diligence and research with which he 
has endeavoured to throw light on the historical relics of Russia, we must 
decline giving implicit belief to certain of his statements and views, till they 
shall have been corroborated by some among the learned Russians, whom 
we hope to see undertaking a luminous and thorough criticism of M. de 
Segur’s book. Mr. Karamsin, a Russian author, who has just enriched 
his country with a history of which report speaks in the highest terms, 


* These vigils in the vault were continued with the same solemnity till 1630, and with 
some alteration till 1684. In 1726 the tomb and the remains of the body were consumed 
by fire, and a cenotaph was erected on the spot. 
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could have done it—he is, however, dead ; the others may yet render this real 
service to the historical reader. 

Our duty, on the present occasion, is confined to giving a brief outline of 
the course taken by the author of the work before us. For nearly three 
centuries the great powers of Europe have endeavoured to arrange a po- 
litical balance, by which the undue and dangerous preponderance of any 
among them might be obviated. This system, unknown among the ancients, 
has been productive of the most beneficial results. Peter the Great, by a 
violent effort, lifted Russia into notice among the chief powers, and there 
are many who attribute the progressive aggrandizement of that empire up 
to the present period, to the impulse then given by the Czar, Be this as it 
may, Russia has now high claims on the attention of the philosophic 
observer, for, by her position and strength she is empowered either to 
spread abroad the blessings of civilization, or the scourge and curse of 
barbarism. 

Our author commences by a statistic and topographicai account of Russia, 
The empire comprises 368,000 square miles, and consists of the half of 
Europe and a third of Asia, larger than Europe, and of some American 
possessions. Together it constitutes a ninth part of the earth. Its popu- 
lation is 58 millions in Europe, 2 millions in Asia, and 50,000 in America. 
Of the European population, 48 millions are slaves, 4 millions Poles, 2 
millions and a half Finlanders, and about 500,000 Germans and Scan- 
dinavians. This population annually increases by half a million, and it is 
confidently affirmed that the Russian soil could support 150 millions of 
inhabitants. From the time of Peter the Great this augmentation has been 
uninterrupted. Catherine II., on her accession to the throne, had not 
at most above 20 millions of subjects. She conquered Finland, the Crimea, 
a great part of the Asiatic countries, dethroned the king of Poland, and at 
the close of her reign ruled over more than 30 millions. During the last 
century the Russian population has more than tripled, and its topography 
presents a spectacle sufficiently gigantic, without the admiring exclamations 
of M. le Général Comte de Ségur, which may be passed by, inasmuch as 
the gallant author's “ magnifique” description has already, in a more sober 
and suitable form, been long before the public. 

The infancy of Russia, like that of many a blustering “ parvenu,” is 
wrapt in an obscurity so mysterious as to defy the most diligent investiga- 
tion. This is sufficiently natural. If Rome existed five hundred years 
without an historian, how should a barbarous race, incessantly subject to 
the invasions of tribes, if possible, more barbarous still, have left any historic 
trace of its existence? It is only the last of those invasions—that by Gengis 
Khan, which belongs to modern history, nor can the Russian empire be 
properly said to commence before Rurick the Great, who established the 
seat thereof at Novgorod. From his time till the popular election of 
Michael Romanoff—that is, about nine centuries and a half, our author 
divides the Russian history into five great periods, comprehending two 
dynasties, twelve remarkable princes, and two capital cities. In 862, the 
conquering genius of Rurick begins the first of these parts at Novgorod, 
and twenty years after the still greater genius of Oley concludes the second 
at Kief. in 1167, internal broils and the aggressions of the Poles occupy the 


third, down to the time of Vladimir, In 1628, the fourth develops all the 
elements of despotism at Moscow; and finally, the fifth, towards 1703, 
shows us Peter the Great consolidating his empire with renovated energy 

on the territory which Rurick had abandoned 850 years before. 
After a general sketch of this historical mass, the author goes somewhat 
into the details of the four first periods with a rapidity quite edifying. He 
seems 
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seems to consider this first part of his work as nothing more than a 
ee to the reign of Peter the Great, or a base for the statue of his 
» whose proportions may be thereby more strikingly displayed. It is a 
remarkable fact, that in the list of princes who successively ruled the 
destinies of Russia during the period thus rapidly disposed of by our author, 
there is not one who ever lost sight of the great aim of this nation—to 
which we made ample allusion in our last number—namely, territorial 
aggrandizement: despotism, debauchery, fratricide, and every crime in the 
list of human delinquency, were lost sight of in the blaze of conquest with 
which the warlike autocrats were surrounded. This remark is strongly 
elucidated in the case of Vladimir, who, among all his excesses and violence, 
pursued the victorious career of his predecessors, with a success which 
= his many vices. He it was who overturned the mythological creeds 
of Zoroaster and Odin. In choosing a new religion, he was guided by an 
attentive consideration of the wants of his people, and accordingly Ma- 
hommedanism was rejected, because it forbade wine—a very popular want 
among the Russians. Catholicism was equally objectionable, by reason of 
its Pope—as was also Judaism, because its followers were, in the opinion 
of his Majesty, all vagabonds. But the Greek church professed a religion, 
which had been embraced by his ancestor Olgo, and, after a diligent inquiry, 
he fixed upon it as being that best suited to the souls and bodies of his sub- 
jects. It ordains no fasts nor fish eating for the laity, no celibacy nor tonsure 
for the clergy, and finally it is celebrated in the vulgar tongue, and thus 
adapted for the purposes of public instruction. Having resolved on this 
form of religion, Viadimir immediately set out in search of priests and 
relics. These he soon procured by conquest, und having wooed a Greek 
= with a warriors oe he married her and made himself a Christian. 
e ordered all his subjects to follow his example, when they were driven 
like flocks to the rivers, and received baptism according to the rites of the 
Greek church, and in order to expedite the business, were christened in 
groups by the name ofa Saint. 

After Viadimir, Jaroslof, his son, had recourse to violence, in order to im- 
pose a code on his subjects, which is the glory of its author. 
most remarkable monuments from the Gothic period. Punishment by death 
is not to be found there. Amid the confusions of the subsequent period, 
we behold another striking historical character in the person of Vladimir 
Monamachus, who, refusing to ascend the throne during twenty years, 
defends it against all attacks, and finally accepts it only the better to effect the 
moral improvement of his countrymen. His testamentary advice to his 
children would do honour to any monarch of any age. 

“* My dear children,” .he exclaims, “ praise God, and Jove mankind ; for 
it is neither fasting, nor solitude, nor a monastic life, which will obtain for 
us eternal bliss, but it is beneficence alone. 

** Be fathers to the orphan, and do justice to the widow. Put to death 


neither the innocent nor the guilty, for nothing is more sacred than life anda 
Christian soul. 


It is one of the 


“Turn not away from the priests: do good unto them, that they may 
pray to Heaven in your behalf. 

** Violate not the oath sworn onthe cross. My brothers said to me: ‘as- 
sist us to expel the sons of Rostislof, and to take possession of their provinces, 
or renounce our alliance. But! replied to them, ‘I cannot forget that | 
have embraced the cross.’ 

“* Remember well that man should ever be employed: wherefore manage 
pee the affairs of your households, and shun intemperance and de- 

auchery. 

“ Love your wives, but give them no power over you. 


_ Seek 
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“ Seek instruction without. ceasing. *~ father quitted not his palace, 
yet spoke in five languages, and this was admired by strangers. 

“ Be vigilant in war, and an example to your armies. Yield not yourselves 
to rest till your guard be set. Never disarm within reach of the enemy— 
and to avoid all surprise, be early mounted on your steeds. 

**When you travel through a province, suffer not those in your train 
to do the least wrong to the inhabitants, and always entertain at your expense 
the master of the mansion at which you stop. 

“‘ If you feel any indisposition, prostrate yourselves on the earth, thrice 
before the Lord, and never let the sun find you in your beds. At the first 
gleams of morning my father, and all the virtuous men by whom he was 
surrounded, did thus—they glorified the Lord ; they then sate them down to 
deliberate or to judge the people; or they went to the chase, and in the mid- 
dle of the day they slept, which is permitted by God to man, as well as to the 
beasts and birds. 

“ For myself, I have been ever accustomed to do all with my own hands, 
which I might have ordered of my attendants. Night and day, in Summer 
as in Winter, I was unceasingly active: I would see every thing with my 
own eyes. Never have I abandoned the poor and the widow, to the vexa- 
tion of the powerful. I made it a duty to inspect the churches and the sacred 
ceremonies of religion, as also the economy of my private possessions, of my 
stables, and of the vultures and falcons of my venery. 

“In my youth, how often have I been cast from my steed! wounding my 
feet and my hands, and bruizing my head against the trees—but the Lord 
watched over me. 

** At the chase, in the middle of the thickest forests, how often have I 
myself caught and tied together the wild horses of the waste! How often 
have I been overturned by the buffalo, butted by the deer, and trampled by the 
elk ;—a wild furious boar snatched my sword from my  belt—my saddle was 
torn by a bear, and that terrible animal atttacked my horse and overturned 
it on me—but the Lord protected me. 

“O my children! dread not death, nor the savage animals. Trust your- 
selves to Providence, which is above all the precautions of men.” 

In the midst of those internal dissensions which clouded the rising glory 
of Russia, barbarian hordes re-invaded the vast territories, in which an 
autocratic despotism had been felt, only as a means of advancing the general 
interests, while the succeeding subdivisions of territory among rival tyrants 
destroyed the power of the empire, and introduced anarchy, famine, pesti- 
lence, and perpetual war, till Romanof was unanimously raised to the 
Imperial throne. The power which he thus obtained from the most legiti- 
mate source—the will of the whole nation—was worthily exercised and 
transmitted to his son Alexis, a wise and warlike prince, who encouraged 
the cultivation of the arts, established manufactures, and constructed the 
two first vessels, which afterwards inspired the genius of his successor Peter 
the Great. We will here allow M. le Général Comte de Segur to introduce 
his Imperial hero. 

“ A young prince is now to ascend the throne, who is about to animate, 
enlighten, enlarge, in fine, totally to transform the whole moral and physical 
nature of the people. 

“‘ This young prince is descended from a family remarkable for purity of 
morals, which is proved, not only by the cdlossal vigour of his body, but 
also by that of his mind. Without selfishness in the most selfish of the 
passions, his vast heart incloses within itself the ambition of a whole 
people—a great and noble ambition, free from personal feeling—the glory of 
twenty millions of men. 


“ To 
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“To this magnanimity, he joins a rectitude of judgment, justice of dis- 
position, which gives to the moral and spiritual energies a truly grand 
direction ; add to this that temperament of great men, that harmony of 
vigour and activity, physical and mental, so necessary to the strong concep- 
tion, the persevering pursuit, and final accomplishment of vast designs ; in 
fine, that exterior bearing of imaginary heroes which real ones so seldom 
have—whether human nature cannot furnish such perfection—or that she 
exhausts herself in the vast proportions either of the form, or the spirit,—or 
whether it be an incompatibility between the two advantages,—yet certain 
it is, that men of such splendid appearance are seldom men of splendid 
achievement.” 

Such is the author's portrait of the great man, who, a new Prometheus, 
sought to the very limits of Europe for the mighty flame of knowledge ;— 
who spread among the people the germs of glory and the seeds of civiliza- 
tion, and gave to the nation an impulse which still propels it. 

But if he were great by the good which he effected, he was no less so by 
the means which he employed. When, as was the case with this immortal 
hero, its votaries are inspired by genuine public spirit, their efforts rarely fail 
of conducing to the highest publie good. 

The —_ of M. de Segur’s work 1s elegant, florid, lively, and appropriate ; 
and we think that this history, “ take it for all in all,” will, in no degree, 
diminish the General’s previous well-earned fame. We shall probably take 
occasion to enter more at large on the subject of the early history of 
Russia,—a subject full of interest, and as yet but very partially explored. 


Soirées de Walter Scott a Paris, recueillies et publices par P. 8. Jacob, 
Membre de toutes les Académies. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 


Tuis Mr. Jacob, who, in the title-page of his collection, associates his 
obscure name with that of the immortal novelist, is a passably strange sort 
of gentleman. 

The son of a highly-distinguished merchant draper, he inherited a hand- 
some fortune, which enabled him to chuse his mode of living, and this he 
did originally enough ; for during sixty years he has dwelt alone, with the 
exception of a gouvernante, and may be regarded as the great “ I myself” 
of the egotistic tribe. 

His chief delight has been in gathering together an unequalled number of 
autographs of all the men who have figured in any way since Voltaire, whom 
he saw thrice; and having, in 1826, heard of the arrival of Sir Walter 
Scott in Paris, Monsieur Jacob felt the most uneasy anxiety to procure the 
autograph of so celebrated a writer. A thousand projects, rivals in ab- 
surdity and extravagance, perplexed the brain of poor Mr. Jacob, but all to 
no purpose—not one was precisely the thing. Sometimes he thought of 
sending the distinguished stranger a letter of welcome, to which he could 
hardly refuse an answer; at others, he—in consequence of a report which 
he had heard of Sir Walter's avidité mercantile—these are his own words— 
had an idea of sending him, in exchange for a few lines, a handsome sum 
of money. In short, he was ready to bribe the servants, to give a dinner 
or a ball, with ices, and all the e¢ ceteras, for one stroke of a pen—of that 
pen which had written so many beautiful works, none of which, as Mr. Jacob 
admits, he had ever read—but c'est égal. 

In such an uncomfortable state of mind was Mr. Jacob, torturing his 
entire allotment of brains for an expedient, when he was visited by one of 
his old friends, who opened the conversation at once on the subject nearest 
Jacob's heart—Sir Water Scott. The scene between these two friends is so 
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in its way that we, in justice to the collector of the ‘‘ Soirées,” give 
it in his own words. 

“This head of the historic school,” said my friend to me, who gazed on 
him with looks of silent astonishment,—* This head of the historic school ig 
every where received with enthusiasm, It was proposed to raise a sub- 
scription at twenty francs a head for the purpose of giving him a rural feast, 
He relates wonders of my Lord Wellington, and laughs very pleasantly at the 
little Corsican. He is a great man with a dull, squinting eye, and is some- 
what lame, like Lord Byron, which becomes him very well. He preserves 
a strict incognito, so that at the play, or on the walks, every one recognizes 
and follows him. 

“ In a word, my friead, full of his subject, omitted not a single detail con- 
cerning his idol. One would have thought that he was speaking of Buona- 
ac hat. He was careful to inform me that Sir Walter was come to 

aris for the express purpose of taking notes, and that, in fifteen days, he 
would collect sufficient to compose, in part, a history in eighteen volumes, 
and a romance in four, ‘ It is not thus, murmured I to myself, ‘ that 
Froissart and Rabelais made books.” 

Here Mr. Jacob interrupted his informant, and bluntly demanded how he 
should set about procuring the autograph of Sir Walter Scott. His friend 
promised to take him to a soirée, where Sir Walter would be present, and 
the day following he was introduced to the “ Great Wellknown”™ by a most 
beautiful lady. Our autographic hero had not failed to supply himself with 
a book for the occasion; and, addressing Sir Walter, thus began: “‘ Mi 
lord, I venture to supplicate you to write something in this little book, in 
favour of the author’s name ;” thinking that he had brought a volume of 


the works of John Scott, a famous Doctor of the University of Paris in 
the fourteenth century. ‘“‘ With pleasure,” said Sir Walter, politely, after 
having opened the mysterious volume, and he returned the book with these 
words written on the title-page :— 


Voila mon maitre. 
Watrter Scorr. 


Mr. Jacob was transported, and could scarcely beheve his eyes—when lo!! 
he beheld that John Scott, of the University, was not the “ master” of Sir 
Walter, but Froissart, a volume of whose works he had presented by mis. 
take. Sir Walter, addressing the company, said—*“ I have just acknow- 
ledged a truth which will doubtless be turned against me,” and then pro- 
ceeded to declare that it was in this old writer that he had found the germ of 
historical romance; and to silence the incredulous, who affirmed that the 
‘** Bride of Lammermoor,” and others of his delightful works, had nothing 
in common with the works of Froissart, written in a barbarous and unin- 
telligible jargon, he recounted many ancient and forgotten facts, which he 
had there found, and blended with his narratives. 


Le Fils de lt Homme, potme, par MM. Barthélemy et Méry. 8vo. 
Paris, 1829, 

Tux works of these two poets are by far the most successful which have 
recently appeared in France. Both natives of Marseilles, and educated 
together, they have, in the cultivation of their literary talents, continued that 
society which had formed the happiness of their early youth. They have 
jointly produced ten satires of great power, and six poems, of which one, 
Napoléon en Egypte (noticed in No. V. of our Review), has gone through 
five editions. The poem which we at present announce will, we doubt not, 


create a great sensation among the reading public in France, for it relates 
to 
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to the remarkable man who so long occupied the attention of Europe—and 
also to his son, a youth, who has been long absent from the land of his 
birth, and from the people that had welcomed that event with enthusiastic 
acclamation. 

The authors of “ Le Fils det’ Homme,” inform us, that after the publication 
of the poem, they thought right to present it to the scattered members of 
the Imperial family. Copies were sent to Rome, Florence, Trieste, Phila- 
delphia, and one of the poets undertook to proceed to Vienna, in the hope 
of, in person, presenting the work to the young Duke of Reichstadt. 

This literary expedition was fruitless. The author relates that all he 
could obtain from Mr. Dietrichstein, director and grand master of the 
library of the Duke de Reichstadt, was the following conversation :— 

* Listen, Sir,—Be fully persuaded that the prince hears, sees, and reads 
nothing but what we wish that he should read, see, and hear. If, by acci- 
dent, he were to receive a letter, a slip of paper, or a book, which had 
eluded our vigilance, and had reached him without passing through our 
hands, be assured that his first care would be to deliver it to us before he 
sprees it, and he would not resolve on looking into it, but so far as we 
should declare that he could do it without danger.’ ‘From this it would 
appear, Sir, that the son of Napoleon is far from being so free as we in 
France suppose?» Answer.—‘ The prince is not a prisoner, but 
he is placed in a very peculiar situation. Have the kindness to refrain from 
questions to mtab Lanne! satisfactorily reply—and renounce the project 
which has brought you hither—for I repeat to you it is an absolute impos- 
sibility. ‘ Well, Sir, after your decision, I have no resource but to abandon 
all idea of success, and I feel that it is useless to renew my request—but at 
least you will not refuse to transmit to the prince this copy in the name of 
the authors. He, no doubt, has a private library, and this book is not 
sufficiently dangerous to be excluded.’ 

** About fifteen days after this conversation, I again waited on the grand 
master, and returned to my original request. He was astonished at my 
temerity. ‘ I really donot understand you, said he ; ‘ you place too much 
importance on seeing the prince. Let it content you to know that he is 
happy —that he is free from ambition. His career is marked out—he will never 
approach the French dominions, nor will he even have a thonght of them. 
Repeat this to your countrymen—disabuse them if it be possible. I do not 
require you to keep our conversation secret, quite the contrary; I beg you, 
on your return to France, to publish it. As to the delivery of your book, do 
not depend on that. The work is very beautiful as poetry, but it is dangerous 
for the son of Napoleon. Your imaginative style and vivacious descriptions 
—the colouring which you give to history—all this,in his young head, might 
excite an enthusiasm, and the germs of an ambition, which could have no 
result, but to disgust him with his actual condition. Of history, he knows 
all that he ought to know—that is to say, the names and dates. Thus you 
see that your book can by no means suit him.’ 

“Up to the moment of my departure, I continued to visit those persons 
who had shown me such constant attention. At one of our peaceful meet- 
ings, an anecdote of the Duke de Riechstadt was mentioned, which struck 
me very forcibly. Ona recent occasion, this singular young man seemed 
absorbed in thought, and entirely distracted from his lesson, when suddenly 
striking his forehead with impatience, he exclaimed: ‘ What do they wish 
to make of me? Do they suppose that 1 have my father’s-head ?"” 
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Mémoires dune Femme de Qualité sur Louis XVIIT., sa Cour, son Régne 
4 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1829. 


Mapame 1a Comresse pu Cayta, the lady to whom these memoirs are 
with tolerable certainty attributed, merits our attention, from the fact of 
her having been one of the chief ornaments of the court, concerning which 
she has taken the pains to instruct the present, and all future generations, 
At the certain age of forty-five she quitted the sphere of regal grandeur, 
and retired to her country-seat, where she has been diligently occupied in 
watching over the welfare of her oxen, sheep, and cows, as also in preparing 
the volume of memoirs at present under our critical consideration. 

This work has! given great scandal in Paris; and Madame du Cayla, 
seeing “‘astorm frown o'er the sunset of her day,” thought it prudent 
publicly to disclaim the authorship of the offensive volumes. But the public 
will not be persuaded that the Comtesse du * * * * * means anything but the 
Comtesse du Cayla, more especially as there are some little disclosures 
made, which could only have come from the favourite of Louis XVIII., and 
the beloved of Franche and Rovigo. Napoleon is by no means in the good 
graces of Madame du Cayla, he having imprisoned her father for corre- 
sponding with the Bourbons. Wherefore the immaculate authoress of these 
memoirs deigns not to commence her important narrative till the decline of 
the Imperial Star, when she tells us the Royalists began to look forward 
to the time when, by the blessing of Heaven, they might feast their eyes and 
hearts with the goodly presence of ** Louis le Désiré!" 

Mad. du Cayla joms the party of those loyal gentlemen, among whom 
were Royer Collard, Talleyrand, and others; all, however, wanting in 
“esprit,” according to her ladyship. Some person of “ beaucoup d’esprit” 
was necessary, in order to proceed to England and obtain an interview with 
Louis. Mad. du Cayla is selected to fulfil this delicate mission, and 
having obtained from her physicians a certificate of the necessity of a sea 
voyage, her passport is procured, and she arrives at Hartwall, the royal 


palace, where Louis was ‘ving. His Majesty receives her with ‘* em- 
pressement,” complimenting ...: on her loyalty, and ey figure. From 
this moment her ladyship informs .> that she possessed the most perfect 


empire over the monarch, whose covecsation she states to have been some- 
thing more than gay. 

The intrigues of the Royalists were successful. The allies entered Paris, 
and Madame du Cayla was the first who offered her felicitations to the 
king on his return to France. The conversation which she then had with 
Louis is truly interesting. His Majesty, expressing himself in the most 
definite terms, and with malicious wit concerning several great personages, 
blames those partisans of the ancien régime, who, as he says, sought to 
be plus royaliste que le roi, and bitterly censures the ladies who, in their 
eagerness to welcome the allies, laid aside the reserve of the female cha- 
racter, forgetting what was due to their own dignity and to that of France, 
Louis did not like Talleyrand, whom he thought too cunning; nor Cha- 
teaubriand, because it was supposed that the author of the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme composed his royul speeches. In fine, all the personages of the 
court pass in review at this ¢éte-d-¢’te, and the account given by Madame 
du Cayla of this and similar converss'‘ions is seasoned with all the piquant 
flavour so pleasing to 

“ That outrageous appetite for lies 
Which Satan angles with for souls, like flies.”’ 


The hundred days saw the lovely loyalist flying with her royal master 
from his imperial rival, She subsequently returned to Paris, where she 
continued 
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continued in the undisputed possession of the heart of Louis till his death, 
her wit and gracefulness strewing a few flowers over the path of the vale- 
tudinarian monarch. 

We shall give one extract from this work:—The Princess of Wales 
arriving at Paris, Louis wishes to receive her according to her rank, but is 

ented by the Duke of Wellington, who, in the name of the Prince 
Regent, begs his Majesty to shut the doors of the ‘presence’ against a 
woman who, in her person, degraded the regal dignity. The Duchess of 
Wellington, then newly arrived, exclaimed in all quarters against the Prin- 
cess, au nom de la pudeur Britannique.” 

The fair authoress thus proceeds :—* Louis XVIII. said to me, ‘ you must 
do me a service..—I replied, ‘ 1 will do a thousand for your Majesty; but 
what is your Majesty's pleasure?’ That you see the Princess of Wales, re- 
joined the king—*‘ go to her—inform her, as it were indirectly, of what passes 

ere. Tell her of the intrigues which are carrying on against her—and, if 
necessary, accuse me of weakness, and speak ill of me. ‘ Beware, Sire, 
said I, laughing, * lest I follow your Majesty's instructions literally. — Which 
are ?—To speak ill of your Majesty... *‘ Oh! returned he, ‘I rely on your 
malice for saying enough, and on your good nature for not saying too 
much,’ 

‘On my return home, I wrote to the Princess of Wales, praying the 
favour of an audience. I was aware that she had some knowledge of me 
through my brother, who had seen much of her in England, and had already 
waited on her since her arrival in Paris. Apropos of my brother, I perceive 
that, with my usual giddiness, I have let pass the restoration, without speak- 
ing of him. Yet he deserves a separate article, which I will give him when 
1 have finished with the Princess of Wales. Her Royal Highness answered 
my letter very graciously. She represented herself as an obscure traveller, 
tossed about by tempests, who came to seek an asylum at Paris, where she 
complained that she was abandoned by all those who, in other times, had 
found honourable refuge and consolation from her in England. She con- 
cluded by granting me the audience which I requested. 

“ I was punctual at the rendezvous, and her Royal Highness commenced 
the conversation by speaking of my brother. ‘ He is a fine fellow,’ said the 
Princess, ‘ and has turned the heads of many in London; but his conduct 
has always been precise, for, with the exception of Miss W. and Lady G., 
he has never disgraced or compromised any woman. ‘ But, madam,’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘are not two sufficient?’ ‘ True,’ said the Princess, ‘ yet they 
go for nothing. The wife had her reputation half destroyed, and was deter- 
mined to finish it. With regard to the girl, her peccadillo did not hinder 
her making a very good marriage. However, we will, if you please, change 
the subject—let us talk of France. She is now restored, and I presume 
you were all happy to regain your old family? I replied in the affirmative. 
* It is possible,’ continued her Royal Highness, ‘that the Bourbons may 
make you happy; but they will never procure for you any great pleasures. 
They are very honest people, yet extremely unamusing. Madame has so 
much virtue, that she 1s quite melancholy: the Duke d Angouleme is a sage, 
worthy of the great Dauphin: Monsieur has nothing of his youth remain- 
ing, but agreeable recollections :—and your king is too indisposed to dance, 
or to make others dance. He is good for nothing but conversation.’ 

“*You forget,’ said I, after recovering from my embarrassment, ‘ you 
forget the Duke de Berry.’ ‘Ah! true,’ replied she, ‘he is all for the ladies 
—without much grace, indeed, but with an entire devotion. Yet he alone 
cannot represent the whole family, In fine, 1 am piqued against your court. 
Tell your king that I complain of his courtesy—that he behaves not = 

towards 
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towards me. I may disagree with my husband, without ceasing to be of the 
blood of the Brunswicks, and Princess Regent of England.’ 

“* T seized this opportunity to enter on explanations with her Royal High- 
ness. I showed her the anichend position in which the King found himself, 
and the caution which it was necessary that he should observe with regard 
to the Prince of Wales: in a word, I accommodated the affair to the best 
of my ability. 

“ * That is the way with them all,’ answered the Princess, ‘ they sacrifice 
everything,—friendship and gratitude, for a vain consideration of state 
policy. There is no heart but in the middleranks. Had I to remarry, it is 
not to a king that I would give my hand.’ 

“ At this moment, entered the boy Austin, so celebrated in the history of 
the Princess, and who is supposed to be of iliustrious birth. She certainly 
treated him with the tenderness of a mother. It was the most roguish little 
fellow I had ever seen. A very devil with an angel's figure. He had 
hardly entered, when the whole room was turned topsy turvy. What I 
admired was the patience of his protectress : at length she had him taken 
away. ‘ I spoil him, said she, ‘ but he amuses me.’ ‘ He is very beautiful,’ 
I remarked. ‘ Yes,’ returned the Princess; ‘ he is a charming creature; 
and I have been much calumniated on his account. 

“ IT was silent—the Princess, as I think, understood my silence; for she 
pee to some other subject. She asked me if I had ever seen Napoleon ; 

replied that | had. ‘ You are happy,’ rejoined she; ‘and I hope to see 
him soon. That is trulya great man; and, in our times, there are few great 
men among kings. My father-in-law and the King of Denmark are mad: 
He of Sweden is an usurper without talent: the Czar of Russia is one of 
the illuminati: the King of Prussia spends his time in weeping for the loss 
of his wife: the Emperor of Austria fait des enfans et du cire despagne* 
there is a fool in Portugal, and a at Madrid. I prefer talking of the 
family of Napoleon. The Princess Borghese is the prettiest and sprightliest 
of them all—is she not ?" 

*** She is charming,’ I replied, ‘ she has as much grace as beauty, and is 
a perfect nymph in size and figure. ‘A nymph! cried her Highness, 
but not quite a Vestal?" ‘Good Heaven! Madam,” returned 1, “ the 
world is very wicked ; the Princess Paulina had too much merit not to have 
adorers. She may have distinguished, perhaps, two or three,—and twenty 
or thirty are charged upon her. The Princess Eliza loves the arts and 
fétes, is careless of money, and the world have declared her a Semiramis. 
She has taste and wit. With regard to the Queen of Naples, you will see 
her—she is still handsome.’ 

“* Oh?! cried the Princess, ‘I must see all these people, and we will 
pass the carnival together at Venice... . 

“ The conversation had gone on thus for an hour, and though the Prin- 
cess did not give me my congé, | felt that it was time to take leave.” 

This extract will furnish a specimen of the style of writing employed b 
Madame the Comtesse du Cayla. It is that of a witty woman, accustomec 
to the grand monde,—is lively and natural; keen, but never offensive. 





La Mort de Henri IIT. ‘ Scéne Historique, faisant suite aux ‘ Baricades’ et 
aux ‘Etats de Blois. Par M. L, Vitet. 


Tas work which we here announce is not a drama; it is an historical 
fragment, in which the author, always adhering to facts, interweaves certain 
accessory details, calculated to place in stronger light the character of the 
ons and the manners of the age. In this, his new production, 
. Vitet has fully sustained his previous reputation. It is a —— 
0 
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of the ‘ Baricades' and the ‘ Etats de Blois,’ by the same author, and with 
them forms a complete historical work. 

The great merit and distinguished success of these three works must not 
be taken as evidence of the value of a system of composition, in which 
fiction is so often mixed up with truth ; for the author himself declares, that 
it is only as regards an epoch of indecision and anarchy in taste, that these 
innovations can be hazarded. 

M. Vitet, in his clear, instructive, and highly interesting preface, suffi- 
ciently proves that history may please and fascinate, without having recourse 
to the artifices of imagination. This remarkable preface is, in fact, a criti- 
eism, and in some sort, we think, a censure of the work, the nondescript 
eharacter of which serves to show that the author has talents of a high 
order for dramatic as for historic writing, and therefore should have em- 
ra himself in the production of a drama, or a history properly so called. 

f he paint the passions, and attend to the delineation of character and the 
unity of action, his vivacious and elegant dialogue will enable him to become 
a dramatic author. If he adopt the narrative form, let him reserve his 
imagination for other labours—let him, in a word, write as he has written in 
his introduction, and he must be ranked among the most distinguished 
historians. 

Few subjects could interest more than this of the death of Henry III. and 
the divisions of the period; and the subject certainly loses no portion of its 
effect in the hands of our author. The best of the ‘ historic scenes’ is the 
eighth, preparatory to the assassination of Henri III., by Clement. This 

oung monk, who, from a debauchee, had become a furious fanatic, is seen 
ne ing alive his murderous purpose, by the constant perusal of one passage 
in Scripture—that which represents Judith carrying the head of Holofernes 
in triumph. If he can but be the glorious imitator of this heroine, he is 
confident of being crowned in Heaven, lamented as a martyr, and honoured 
as a saint on earth. The departure of this fanatic for the camp of Henry 
inspires a lively interest in the Duchess of Montpensier, sister to the Duke 
de Mayenne, and the implacable enemy of the king. Every scene of this 
work is most dramatically given ; yet we again repeat, that the author would 
do well to give us a history, or a drama, or both, but by no means any 
further amalgamation of the two. 


Die Servische Revolution. Aus Serbischen Papieren und Mittheilungen 
von Leopold Ranke. Mit einer Karte von Serbien. Hamburgh, 1829. 8vo. 


Ar a period when the affairs of the East claim so much of our attention, 
the appearance of this work must excite considerable interest. Though but 
a small volume, it is well written and full of matter, and particularly places 
in a strong light the loose connection—if connection it can be called—sub- 
sisting between the Turks and the nations under their dominion. As Mr. 
Ranke, of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, composed this 
work at Vienna, where he had access to the treasures of the Imperial library, 
with the further advantage of personal intercourse with Mr. Wuk Ste- 
phanowich, Sane to the Prince Milosh, an actor in, and eye-witness to 
the scenes described, we may rely — the accuracy and authenticity of 
the facts which are here put forth. Though falling within a recent period, 
(it began in 1804) the Servian Revolution is comparatively little known, a 
fact which may be easily explained, if we consider the greater events which in 
the same time have crowded on each other with fearful rapidity. We shall, 
therefore, try to give a general sketch of it, confining ourselves more par- 

ticularly to its primitive causes. 
It was in 1356, the same year in which the Turks first set foot into 
Europe, 
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Evrope, and about a hundred years before they finally abolished the Roman 
<mpire in the East by the conquest of Constantinople, that this conquest 
had well nigh been anticipated by the Slavonian tribes from the Danube. 
They had already approached the capital under the mightiest of their kings, 
Stephan Dushau, who led an army of 80,000 men ; but his sudden death, 
which happened in the same year, prevented what certainly would have 
entirely changed the face of things in that part of nee. _ But under his 
effeminate son the kingdom of Servia rapidly declined till thirty-three years 
after his death (1389), the famous battle of Rossowa was lost, and the 
Czardom, as the Servians expressed themselves, went over to the Turks. 

The several provinces of Servia had, however, not all the same fate. In 
Bosnia the nobility yielded to Islam, and they in consequence enjoy all the 
privileges of the reigning nation. In the Herzegowina the Woiwods, though 
adhering to the Christian faith, succeeded in getting their privileges con- 
firmed to them by Berates (immunities), and, thus protected, the people, 
avoiding the Turks as much as possible, poverty live with their cattle in 
the mountains, and only pay their charadsh. In a similar manner, the pro- 
vinces of Kraina and Kluish are governed by the hereditary chiefs of the 
natives ; and, though their saying be not quite applicable, “that the irons 
shod horse of a Turk durst never touch the soil,” yet they do not suffer any 
Spahi to dwell among them, and they only pay the customary tribute to a 
Bey residing at Bledawo. The country of Montenegro is almost indepen- 
dent. Caring little about the rest of the world, the —_ govern themselves 
according to traditional laws and customs, under the authority of their 
chieftain or their bishop, as personal merit gives the ascendancy to either. 
Numbers of Servians are also subject to the sceptre of Austria, either be- 
cause they have fled to escape the cruelties of the Turks, or because the 
country has been conquered. Here they cultivate the bordering districts, 
which they are obliged, at the same time, to guard against their Turkish 
neighbours, commanded, however, by their own native officers, who are also 
their judges in the first instance. They also chuse their own archbishop,— 
have their own national assembly,—and are represented at the imperial diet 
of Hungary.—All these, together with the Dalmatians and Morlackians, 
once the subjects of Venice, form one people, of about 4,000,000 of indi- 
viduals, with the same language, manners, and character, differing only in 
religion and government. But the unhappiest lot of all has fallen to those 
who remain under the immediate dominions of the Turks, in the province 
of Servia proper, a population of about 800,000 souls. 

In this province, the Pashalik of Belgrade, we neither find any of the 
native nobility, nor the privileges of the kneses (district magistrates) secured 
by berates ; but, on the contrary, we see the descendants of the conquerors 
acting as the immediate lords of the vanquished inhabitants. Time has, 
indeed, exerted its softening influence even here. In the eighteenth century 
the male children were no longer taken from their parents to swell the ranks 
of the Janizaries; the peasants were not obliged to wander to Belgrade 
and to Constantinople in order to labour in the fields and gardens of the 
Bashaw and the Sultan, and the Spahis and Janizaries confined themselves 
to their residence in the cities and garrisons. Instead of those oppressions, 
the charadsh was paid to the Sultan, and the Bashaw received a sum of 
money, called the poresa, for which contribution the kneses were answer- 
able who had to collect it from the villages. The Spahi, i.e. the Turkish 
proprietors of the soil, who hold their estates by military tenure, were 
entitled, first, to a tithe of all produce of fields, vineyards, or bee-hives ; 
and, second, to a poll-tax, called glewnitza, of two piastres for each married 
pair, Now, as they only came down into the country to collect their tithes, 
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it frequently happened that the tenants agreed with their lord upon paying 


@ round sum annually as an equivalent for all other claims, the consequence 
of which was a complete separation of both nations towards the end of the 
last century, the Turks keeping the garrisons and fortresses, and the natives 
occupying the country. 

his reciprocal condition might have long continued undisturbed, parti- 
cularly as the Servians, after the convention of Szistowa, in 1791, felt them- 
selves pretty well at their ease under the benevolent government of the 
pashaw Hadgi Mustapha, whom they used to call Srpska Marka, the Servian 
mother; but the turbulence of the Janizaries led to events, which were cer- 
tainly not intended, and as little expected by any of the parties. 

After the end of the war, the insolence and daily usurpations of the 
Janizaries, who had taken free quarters on the possessions of the Spahi, 
had obliged the pashaw of Belgrade to expel them the country. They 
retired to other provinces, but when the famous Paswan Oglu rebelled 
against the Ottoman Porte, they joined his standard, and their leader having 
succeeded in getting his claims acknowledged by the government, and him- 
self rewarded with a pashalik, his faithful adherents obtained a firman 
which secured their return to Servia. They now grew more violent than 
ever; and when Hadgi Mustapha endeavoured to restrain and punish them, 
they formed into a corps, besieged him in Belgrade, and having taken the 
fortress, slew him. They now considered the country as their own ; their 
four leaders, who, in imitation of the Deys of Algiers, called themselves 
Dahias, divided it into as many districts, and each assuming the rank of a 
prince dependent only upon the sublime Porte, treated the proprietors of 
the soil, the Spahi, with little more respect than the natives, and indulged 
in every species of oppression. Both Spahi and Servians applied to the 
Porte for redress, but no effectual assistance could be rendered; and when 
the Sultan at length threatened the usurpers, that if they did not amend, he 
would send an army, not, however, of Turks, for a pity it was that the 
faithful should combat against the faithful, but of men of another language 
and of another religion, who should do unto them as had not yet been done 
unto any Turk ;—this was only the signal for more mischief. ‘“ Whom 
may he mean?” asked the Janizaries ; “‘ by Heaven, he means the Raja ; 
this must be prevented ;"—and thus they proceeded to the villages, and 
when, according to the custom, the principal inhabitants went to meet them, 
they ordered all the young and the vigorous to be taken and immediately 
executed. This happened in February, 1804. Nothing now was left to the 
unhappy people but to repel force by force, and outrage by outrage ; they 
fled to the woods, and having surprised some straggling corps and thus 
procured arms, their greatest want, they boldly met their oppressors in the 
field, under their chosen leader, the valiant George Petrowich, or, as the 
Turks used to call him, Kara George. As their cause was strictly con- 
nected with that of their lords, the Spahi, and even with that of the govern- 
ment, they experienced no obstacle from these quarters ; but, on the con- 
trary, when they at length besieged the Dahias in Belgrade, their last refuge, 
government sent a Turkish corps to their assistance. Thus Belgrade was 
taken, and the country delivered by the efforts of the natives themselves ; 
but now arose, and very naturally, the great question, What should for the 
future be the condition of the Servians? They had not proposed to make 
themselves independent ; they had only arisen to defend their lives, and the 
expulsion of the Janizaries was looked upon as being done in conformity 
with the intentions of the government; but they now found themselves 
assembled, a victorious army, and even in possession of the principal for- 
tresses, while they kept the remainder invested, They did not, however, 
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refuse to return to their ancient tributary condition, but consented to ac- 
knowledge the Turks as their lords, and only asked for some relief in the 
mode of paying their tribute, and above all, for the permission of wearing 
arms. To this last point the Divan could not be brought to accede, as it is 
the principle of the Turkish, and of every Mahomedan government, that 
infidels whom they have vanquished, hold their lives and their property by 
the sole tenure of paying tribute. Negociations proving ineffectual, and 
the Servians refusing to give up their arms, there remained no alternative 
but war, for the details of which, however, we must refer to the work itself. 
Suffice it to say, that it was carried on by the Servians with great prowess 
against most unequal numbers. The war between Russia and the Porte 
made a diversion in their favour, and when, in 1812, the peace of Bu- 
charest was concluded, they were in possession of the whole province. 
In the articles of that peace the Sultan promised to leave to the Servians 
the administration of their own affairs; that they should pay a moderate 
tribute without any Turk interfering in the collection of it ; should be placed 
on the same footing with some of the isles of the archipelago, and be granted 
a general amnesty. But he could not be persuaded to allow to his Christian 
subjects the wearing of arms, nor was he inclined to confirm to them the 
possession of the fortresses ; and these important points remaining unsettled, 
they gave occasion to a new war, when almost immediately after the con- 
clusion of the peace of Bucharest, the chief promoters of it fell into disgrace, 
and Churshid Bashaw, the enemy of the Servians, whom they had repeat- 
edly foiled in the preceding conflicts, became Grand Vizier. The absence 
of their Russian friends would, however, scarcely have been felt the 
Servians, if they had only known how to preserve unanimity among them- 
selves ; but dissensions having unhappily broken out, they fell an easy prey 
to the immense power which the Porte sent against them, and in the 
autumn of 1813, not a trace was to be found of their late independence. 

The oppression became now intolerable ; but the evil again produced its 
remedy. Milosh Obrenowich, the only one of their ancient leaders who 
had preferred to remain and share the fate of his country rather than with- 
draw from it by flight, again rose in arms in 1815, and such was his valour 
and -his conduct, that he obtained from the Turkish General a convention 
in which the great question about the wearing of arms was settled in favour 
of the Servians. It is true, this convention was never expressly ratified by 
the Divan; but as the General who concluded it was, at the request of the 
Servians, appointed Bashaw of Belgrade, this was at least a tacit assent. 
The other conditions were equally favourable to the natives. The Turks 
were thenceforth to remain in the fortresses and cities ; the Servians in the 
country ; they alone were to have the collection of their tribute, and the 
administration of justice was to be divided. In every district there should 
to this end be a Turkish Musselim and a Servian Kneses ; and a great Court 
of Chancery should besides be erected at Belgrade, consisting of twelve 
Kneses. The general opinion seemed to be, that the Knesses and the court 
were to find the judgments, and the Musselim and the Bashaw to retain the 
executive power. The power and authority of Milosh has since gradually 
increased, so that in 1827 he has been chosen by the people for their here- 
ditary chief, under the supreme authority of the Porte. But he is still 
negociating about his confirmation in that dignity, and the ultimate fate of 
this province is certainly now involved in the issue of the Russian war. 


Unser 
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Unsere Vorzeit, von Theodor von Haupt, eingefuhrt durch Heinrich 
Zschokke. BandI.—IV. 18vo. Frankfurt. 


Tars work, though, according to the prospectus, to be continued through 
a series of forty volumes, makes no pretensions to an original historical 
inquiry, but seems rather intended to communicate to the great mass of 
reader's, the choice fruits of the laborious investigations of others. If, how- 
ever, the author have not himself gone back to the fountain heads, he has 
evidently always applied to the best authorities ; and as he has not disdained 
to give particular care to his style,—something of rather rare occurrence 
with the modern prosaists of the continent,—we cannot but recommend his 
work as highly entertaining and instructive. The preface tells us that it 
shall comprehend the whole history of Germany, from the first appearance 
of the various nations and tribes, commonly called Germanen, Germans, on 
the stage of the world, to the dissolution of the German empire in the year 
1806. It will, accordingly, be divided into thirteen sections or historical 
periods, and the four volumes now before us lead us down to nearly the end 
of the third period, which is to conclude with the fall of the Roman empire 
in the west. Mr. V. Haupt begins his narrative somewhat ad ovo, as he 
s back to the deluge and the patriarchs: ‘* the descendants of Japhet,” 

e says, “ are reported to have peopled the North of Asia and Europe; 
they, therefore, must have been the prime origin of our fathers.” He, 
happily, however, declines inquiring when the German tribes first appeared 
as distinct nations, where they first settled, and Aow and when they spread 
over the different countries where we afterwards meet with them. What 


gleam of light he means that illustrates the primitive history of Germany 


in the seventh century before Christ, we are indeed somewhat at a loss to 
understand ; but he rapidly passes over the ancient, and for the most part 
mythological traditions, to come at once to the Cimbrians and Teutonians, 
who threatened Rome in the year 113 A.C. The wars occasioned by 
their approach, together with the campaigns of Cesar, Drusus, Tiberius 
and Germanicus, are contained in the first volume, which ends with the 
death of Arminius. The second volume, continuing the history only to the 
extinction of the rebellion of Civilis (A.D. 70), is almost wholly devoted to 
a picture of the moral and physical state of Germany, from the times of 
Cesar to those of Tacitus. The two last volumes, comprehending the sub- 
sequent period till the death of Attila, are not the worse for the author's 
diligent study of Gibbon’s history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 


Ueber das protestantische Princip. in der christlichen Kirche, §c, By Dr. 
Ernst Zimmerman, one of the Chaplains to the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt. 1829. 


Tue jubilee of the establishment of the Protestant church in Germany 
being about to be celebrated the third time this year, the author, who some 
years ago established, and has hitherto conducted with distinguished ability, 
the weekly publication of a general ecclesiastical gazette, thought himself 
bound not to let this memorable opportunity pass by, without pointing out 
to his numerous readers the important tenour of this secular festival, 
solemnized in memory of the period when the members of the Evangelical 
church first vindicated the name of Protestants. Prevented as we are by 
want of space from analyzing this important tract, we must confine our- 
selves to a few extracts, which will give our readers a specimen of its 
interesting nature. Speaking of the beneficial consequences of the refor- 
mation of the Christian church, he observes, pp.64, 99— The fifteenth 
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century abounded, from beginning to end, in events which promised to im- 
part to the wheels of time a new rotation. Out of the flames of the pyre of 
Constance, upon which John Huss suffered martyrdom, the dawn of a 
better day burst forth. The victorious crescent compelled the remnant of 
the cultivation of ancient Greece to fly for shelter to Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries. The invention of typography facilitated in a manner, till 
then unknown, and with an effect unimagined by the court of Rome, the in- 
tercourse of minds, whilst the adventurous boldness of Columbus opened a 
new world to the human spirit of inquiry. In short, the stage, the materials 
and means of a new spiritual life were provided; yet these advantages 
would have been fruitless, and the established mental slavery would have 
continued, had not the properly decisive moment of the history of the new 
creation been introduced by Luther, that intrepid Augustine friar, of Wit- 
temberg, who proclaimed mental liberty, when the Alpine vales re-echoed to 
his call, and the principle of protestantism became the watchword of the 
better part of the Christian world. The fetters, by which the mind had been 
bound so long, were broken; the lists were thrown open; and, as the 
prisoner, after long confinement, with rapture inhales the free air, and 
feels his veins swelling with renewed vital powers, so did the nations feel 
themselves regenerated to a new life, after having languished for ages in the 
sultry mists of mental captivity," &c. ‘“ The blessings of protestantism were 
not, however, confined to the minds of the people : they also produced a most 
salutary change with regard to the peace and the constitution of states. 
Wherever protestantism prevails, we regularly meet with greater industry, 
domestic order, contentment, and prosperity, than in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. And how could it be otherwise? In countries where, besides Sun- 
days, and the general festivals, almost each week several Saint-days are 
celebrated, processions to wonderworking images, consuming time and 
money, performed where the Church is the greatest landowner, endowing 
with its treasures large benefices, and providing for a numerous clergy ; 
where the idle contemplative life of the monks and nuns, confers a 
superior degree of sanctity, rather than a conscientious discharge of domestic 
and civil duties—in such countries the sensual multitude meet with very 
little encouragement to vigorous exertions in performing their duty, and 
sacrificing private interests to the public good. Now, if the public peace 
and happiness depend on the condition of families and domestic life, we 
need not be surprised to see that, wherever the principles of protestantism 
prevail, there is also a proportionably larger stock of public prosperity to be 
found than in Roman Catholic countries," &c. At page 89, the author 
says :—‘“ Two phenomena, peculiar to the nineteenth century, ought to be 
particularly considered ; first, in the Protestant states the princes are more 
highly respected than in the Roman Catholic countries. The cause of this 
phenomenon is evident, it being generally known that Protestant subjects 
are not dependent on two separate authorities, of which their Sovereign is 
one, and a distant monarch, called the Pope, the other. This being the 
case, it is evident to the plainest understanding, that in the Protestant states 
the princes and their subjects are more closely united than in the Roman 
Catholic countries, and, being uncontrolled by a foreign power in their 
actions, they are not, like the latter, checked in their endeavours to promote 
the happiness of their people. Secondly, the Protestant Church being less 
burthened with dogmas, ceremonies, &c. interfering with industry, the 
nations belonging to it are capable of attaining to a higher degree of order, 
regularity and morality, than the Roman Catholics, It is remarkable, that 
in two Roman Catholic monarchies, the fury of civil war is violently raging, 
whilst in a third, I mean France, a faction of the Roman Catholic clergy is 
striving 
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striving very hard to deprive the nation of its mental liberty, by establishing 
an absolute sovereign ecclesiastical power. Moreover, how far superior are 
the people in Protestant countries in the knowledge of religion, and the 
means of properly enjoying the advantages of social life, to the subjects of 
Roman Catholic princes! Why do the Bohemian, the Austrian, the 
Bavarian, acknowledge the Saxons and Prussians to be enlightened and sen- 
sible nations? And what is it to which these nations are indebted for that 
honour? Is it not protestantism, and its clearer exposition of the doctrines 
of the Gospel? And are not their aversion from insurrection and civil war, 


and their loyalty to their princes, the natural consequences of superior 
knowledge ?” 


Staatswirthschaftliche Anzeigen, mit vorziuglichen” Bezug ‘auf den Preus- 
sischen Staat. Herausgegeben von Dr. Leopold Krug, Ba, +» Heft 1 und 
2. 1826-8. Berlin und Stettin. 


Since 1805, when the principal work of our author appeared under the 
title: ‘ Betrachtungen tiber den Nationalreichthum des Preussischen Staats’ 
—Prussia has been visited by so many various changes, or rather has 
undergone so total a revolution, that almost all the earlier notions are now 
wn obsolete and inapplicable with regard to it, and nothing indeed could 
EF sore desirable than if the author would bring himself to represent the 
resent statistics of the Prussian ae in an entirely novel point of view. 
The above reports, indeed, contain the materials for such a work, but they, 
of course, are only detached pieces, affording no survey of the whole; yet, as 
they are, they convey much valuable information, the chief topics of which 
we shall mention in the following short review : 

** Letters on the causes and consequences of the low prices of agricultural 
produce during the late years."—The author very judiciously looks for these 
causes, in the alterations of the laws by which greater facility is afforded to 
all classes of the people in acquiring landed property, at the same time re- 
lieving such property from any of the charges that had encumbered it. This 
facility naturally led to a considerable extension and improved cultivation of 
the soil, and consequently to an increase of the produce, and in the number 
of venders. The fall in the price of agricultural produce thus occasioned, was 
certainly detrimental to a considerable number of proprietors, particularly to 
such whose estates were embarrassed, or who had previously farmed at ahigh 
rent; while on the other hand, all those became gainers, who, having no 
landed property themselves, were obliged to purchase the necessaries of life; 
a circumstance of the greatest moment in Prussia, where the lower classes 
would have else been unable to avail themselves of the benefit which the 
legislature intended for them. The author, after weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages with great candour and impartiality, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the great cheapness of the chief necessaries of life is to be considered 
as a blessing tending to promote the welfare of the nation in general. 

“ Ofthe produce of the rent of lodgings at Berlin.” From the returns oc- 
casioned by the revision of the produce of the rent of lodgings at Berlin, for 
the purpose of a rent-tax in the year 1824, there appears a total amount of 
3,657,690 dollars of Prussian currency (about 600,000/.) being the rent pro- 
duce of 41,037 lodgings. The number of lodgings paying thirty dollars and 
less of annual rent (together 12,015) amounts to more than the fourth part; 
and those paying from thirty to fifty dollars (together 22,943) to more than 
one-half of all the lodgings. Of lodgings at 500 dollars a-year and more, 
there are 480, at 1000 dollars only 38, and at 1200 to 1500 dollars—the highest 
rent—not more than 20. From 1808 to 1824, the average price of lodgings 
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has increased about 50 percent. In 1808, all the buildings belenging to the 
fire insurance association at Berlin, were insured for the sum total of 
42,700,000 dollars, and in the year 1824, for 56,426,000 dollars. 

“ Of the state of the wine culture and its produce in the Kingdom of 
Prussia.” This branch of agricultural industry is important only in the 
Rhenish provinces of the kingdom, but there it is so much so, that the money- 
produce accruing from the vineyard, far surpasses any other that might 
obtained from the cultivation of a corresponding extent of soil; the districts 
of Coblenz and Trier are the finest, the first as regards the quantity, the 
second as regards the quality of the produce. In 1809, the vineyards in the 
district of Coblenz occupied, it is said, an extent of 17,251 mo (about 
6,600 English acres) and the quantity of wine produced by them to have filled 
385,323 Eimer pails, the value of which was estimated at 1,765,000 dollars, 
every morgen of wine-land thus yielding a produce of about 102 dollars (172. 
or about 44/7. an acre.) In the district of Trier, 9346 morgen (about 3600 
acres) produced 284,882 Eimer of wine, the value of which being estimated 
at 2,433,000 dollars, gives a produce of 200 dollars from each morgen, or 
88/. the acre. The increase of wine-culture in the Rhenish Prussian pro- 
vinces, is much promoted by the distinction made in its favour, in the excise 
paid in the Eastern provinces of the Prussian State, 100lb. weight of that 
wine, calculated at 36 Berlin quarts, paying only 14 dollar excise, or, as it is 
called, consumption tax, whereas foreign wines must pay 8 dollars the 
100lbs. Hence the home consumption of Rhenish and Moselle has increased 
since 1819, from 116,058, to 161,544 quarts. 

“Of the Prussian Exchequer bonds (Staats-Schuld-Scheine), and their 
price at the exchange of Berlin and other money-markets, from the origin of 
those papers to the end of the year 1825.” Two very important articles. The 
exchequer-bonds owe their origin to a commutation undertaken by the 
Prussian Government in 1811, by substituting for the various bonds of the 
national debt, which passed under six or seven different names, according to 
the different parts of the revenue they were funded upon, new bonds at 4 per 
cent. under the general name, Staats-Schuld-Scheine, They were made 
out under succeeding numbers, at 1000 dollars each, and ifbondsto a less 
amount were asked, these were made out at 25, 50,75, or 100 dollars, but 
they retained the original number of the thousand to which they belonged, 
ne ae ranged under it by letters, To these original bonds came, in the 
year 1815, those relative to the debts which devolved upon Prussia, when the 
ancient provinces that had been detached by the peace of Tilsit, to be added 
to the Kingdom of Westphalia, returned to the dominion of the former, as 
also the bonds with respect to Prussia, in England and Holland. From the 

ear 1818, Government began to reduce the capital of the debt, at first, by 

uying in bonds at the current price, for which purpose 2,505,850 dollars 
and 16 groschen were assigned in the budget, and since 1825, by a lottery to 
which bonds to that amount are promiscuously drawn, and paid at the price 
they fetch at the Exchange. Exchequer-bonds, to the amount of 12,984,407 
dollars thus taken in, were publicly burnt on the 16th of December, 1824. 
Their lowest value was during 1813, after the conclusion of the truce between 
the Allies and Napoleon. 

** Of the number of Public Officers in the Prussian State. In 1824, the 
number of public officers in Prussia, of whom a professional education in 
schools and at universities was required, if they would be employed in the 
service of the State, amounted to 15,904; of these, 6734 belonged to such 
offices as required the study of law and of state policy; to places requiring 
the study of theology, philosophy, and chronology, exclusive of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, 7425; and to medical employments, 1745, The number of 

teachers 
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teachers at public institutes of all kinds, was 22,838, andthat of the students 
in the seven Prussian universities at Easter, 1825, 5089, 909 of whom were 
foreigners. The number of scholars at Gymnasia and Latin schools amounted 
to 17,225 in 1816, and to 24,344 in 1825. Thus giving at the first period 
in a population of 10,337,502, an average number of 17 from 10,000, and 
in 1822, of 21 from 10,000, the population having increased to 1) ,664,133, 

“ Of the Parcelling of Real Property in the Country near the Rhine, and a 
comparative view of the State of Economy in two different districts of the Prus- 
sian State.” The two districts here compared, are the districts of Reese inthe 

i vinee, and that of Deutsch Crona, in West Prussia. The first, where 
we the greatest possible subdivision of real property, has, on an extent of 
864 square miles (German or geographic miles), 39,520 habitants ; and the 
latter, where the estates are very extensive, and often some of them combined, 
has no more than 34,767, on 3853 square miles ; so that here, 902 men occupy 
one square mile, whereas 4558 subsist on the same space in the country near 
the Rhine, and in a more opulent and comfortable manner, if we may judge 
from the table, shewing the trades and professions that are followed in both 
districts. An English acre has 38,376—a Rheinland, Weinberg, Morgen, 
only 14,936 French square feet. 


Ist es dem Interesse anderer deutschen Staaten angemessen, sich dem 
honigl. Bayer. Zollsysteme anzuschliessen? Leipzig. 

Bemerkungen uber den deutschen Zollverein und uber die Wirkung hoher 
Zolle in nationaliconomischer Hinsicht. Von Johannes Scharrer, No- 
remberg. 

Ueber Preussens Grenzzille. By Frederic Buchholz. Berlin, 


Amone the political writers of Germany, not a few are now engaged, and 
that most vigorously, in discussing questions of political economy. The 
blem, whether those customs and commercial systems, introduced by the 
erman confederate states, be advisable or not, forms one of the chief 
ints in dispute. Of the writings that have hitherto appeared on this sub- 
Jet, those above mentioned are worthy of particular notice ; and we shall, 

therefore, briefly consider their contents and tendency. 
Tue first pamphlet has been called forth by the federative treaty of customs 
and commerce, concluded between the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg,—a treaty, the neoerey of which the author endeavours to shew, 
and takes occasion to declaim against the lawfulness of any union of this 
kind between the said German states. For this purpose, he begins with a 
critical analysis of the Bavarian system of customs, from which we select the 
following results :—I. This system does not answer the interests of agricul- 
ture and cultivation of the country, the duties paid on importation being too 
low for ad tase especially for corn, wood, hops, and cattle. II. It 
is prejudicial to the interests of the manufacturers in Bavaria, the importation 
of yarn and linen thread being too highly charged with duties. III. It does 
not attain its financial object, because the duty paid on all these commodi- 
ties, that they may not operate against inland trade and industry, especially 
of colonial merchandises (denrées coloniales), is too high, and high imposts 
yield less than low ones. After having affirmed that the first mentioned 
states could not adopt the system of Bavaria, particularly as regards high 
imposts, without injuring their commercial relations, the author draws the 
following, partly very hypothetical, conclusions:—Germany is a confederacy 
composed of sovereign states; the tariff of every state is the support of its 
nationality ; every German state is, therefore, obliged to guard its own inde- 
pendence in this branch of legislature, and to introduce a scale of customs 
adequate to its economical and financial interests, It would, — = 
eslanie 
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desirable that the German states should come to an understanding with each 
other, to charge reciprocally their fabricated productions not higher than at 
most with from 10 to 15 per cent., and to! double this impost:on foreign 
8. 

Oe remarks, in the en hiet, have a tendency diametrically op- 
posed to those just considered. e author commences with a Ranegyric 
upon the treaty of customs between the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
ast Since the European nations,” says he, “ have united in shaking off 
the French yoke, there has been no public treaty that affected so immediately 
the prosperity of Germany, as the treaty of customs between Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg. It is not long since that the idea of such an union was thought 
a chimera; but it had been no sooner agreed upon and concluded, than 
Prussia, sensible of its importance, sought for a similar union with her 
neighbouring states, and effected it with Hesse-Darmstadt. . . The alliance 
of the German states in a mutual system of customs is a national idea, as 
great and imperiously necessary, as that by which the German oer oe were 
called for to struggle against their oppressor.” Nevertheless, Mr. Scharrer 
thinks it not his duty to defend high imposts; and as the improvement of 
industry in England and France is still frequently considered as an effect of 
the custom regulations there, and the like results are expected in German 
from like measures, Mr. Scharrer, to prove the contrary, analyses the streng 
of the influence, which the high duties imposed on the importation of several 
chief articles have in those countries upon the national economy at large, In 
France, he alludes to the law relative to the importation of foreign iron ; and 
in England, to that of foreign corn. The next principle he adduces is, that 
favourable local relations, and especially sciences and skill, are the principal 
requisites for the progress of manufactures; and he points out, by quoting 
some statistical facts, that the want of them could be never substituted by 
high taxes imposed on importation. It was, for instance, the design of the 
Bavarian government, and aimed at by high imposts, that the sole resource 
left should be to fabricate refined sugar in the country itself. This rising 
of the taxes might amount to a sum of about 500,000 florins, as is proved by 
estimates. The chief advantage must be, that about 200 persons become 
employed in manufacturing the refined sugar ; yet these, as the author him- 
self observes, would have found elsewhere, and in some other way, their work 
and sustenance. at 

The last pamphlet deserves attention, chiefly because a political matter of 
high importance, which we can scarcely guess at by the title, is there illus- 
trated. We consider, therefore, this treatise not only as rf erp ag 
mical, but as a general political controversy. In the first half of the last 
year, those treaties having been agreed upon and concluded, in consequence 
of which on one side arose the treaty of custom and commerce between 
Prussia and Darmstadt, and, on the other, the central German treaty of 
commerce, a very brisk discussion took place in several newspapers and ma- 
gazines amongst the respective politicians, tending to exhibit the advantages 
or disadvantages of those treaties, and their necessary consequences. Mr, 
Buchholz took a lively share in these discussions, and naturally enough was 
in favour of Prussia. Not, however, confining himself to the consideration of 
the central German treaty merely from a politico-economical point of view, 
he declared it to be a federative anomaly in the German federative system, 
as a FRONDERIE, that is, a resistance of the less powerful states,—Saxony, 
Hanover, Electorate of Hessia, Nassau, &c. against the preponderancy of 
Prussia, a burden, or by his own wording, as a wheel in the wheel. As may 
be imagined, such language remained not long unanswered; and Zacharie, 
Meseritz, and several other politicians, stept forth as controversialists, some 
anonimously, 
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, others publicly. It is to this discussion that the present pam- 

owes its existence, wherein the apology of the Prussian Custom-house 
institutions, as already intimated, is, as it were, only an incident, chiefly tend- 
ing, by new arguments, to place the author's earlier assertions beyond doubt. 
For this purpose, Mr. Buchholz is anxious to evince in a very condemnatory 
tone, that his adversaries fell into an absurdity, by fancying independence in 
the middle states to be the aim of the commercial association established 
between them; that, upon the whole, the nature of an alliance of states is 
wholly mistaken, by believing that it might grant any unconditional inde- 
pa to its partners, since it rather brings along with it that dependence, 
y which liberty becomes possible, through a knowledge and application of 
the conditions of political self-existence. (Man verkenne ganz des Wesen 
eines Staatenbundes, wenn man giaube, es gewiihre seinen Theilhabern irgend 
eine unbedingte Unabhiingigkeit, da es vielmehr die Abhingigkeit mit sich 
bringe, wodurch die Freiheit nur dadurchmiglich werde, dass man die Bed- 
ingungen des eigenen politischen Daseyns kenne und achte;) but that to 
those conditions belongs the existence of a Hegemony, which ought to be a 
double one (zu diesen Bedingungen aber gehére das Vorhandenseyn einer 
Hegemonie, die eine doppelte seyn miisse,) unless the alliance should be dis- 
solved into one monarchy. “ In earlier times,” continues he, “‘ Germany has 
had her two Hegemons, the Pope and the Emperor ; and as the ecclesiastical 
reformation had abolished these, the destinies of Germany had tended to 
introducing the second Hegemon into Prussia only, which has been sanc- 
tioned herein by the act of the covenant at Vienna.” From these premises, 
Mr. Buchholz concludes further, that since Germany had not a power which 
could represent Prussia in the alliance, this alliance must stand and fall with 
Prussia. Although there is a right, according to which equality is not 
doubtful, (nach welchem die Gleichheit nicht zweifelhaft sey,) yet there is 
also a numerical right, by which this equality might be easily obscured, (das 
diese Gleichheit leicht verdunkele). In social life it is only this /ast that de- 
cides. If Prussia, therefore, as a state of twelve millions of souls, could not 
have yielded to the cther, else free, states incorporated with her, the right of 
altering the conditions of her existence and activity, she could still less be 
checked by the states of middle Germany in developing her individual powers. 
Finally, the nature of things induces that the weaker are obliged to join the 
stronger, but not vice versé. This desirable union might be effected in an 
honourable manner, by freely submitting to necessity. After this, Mr. B. 
tries to shew in what manner this necessity might be existing for the states 
of the central German association. “ The characteristics of their situation,” 
says he, “‘ in this respect, consist in not having found the central point, 
which they sought for in themselves ; (Das characteristische ihrer Lage bes- 
tehe darin, dass der Mittelpunct, den sie suchten, in ihnen selbst nicht zu 
finden wire ;) for it must be admitted, that among eighteen states, which are 
altogether different in extent and social interests, and which number no more 
than from five to six millions of souls, none could exercise as much power of 
attraction, as to raise itself to a central point, (um sich auf unwiderstehliche 
Weise zum Mittelpunct zu erheben). This was also the reason why all the 
experiments which had been made at Cassel proved abortive—on the other 
hand, Prussia might be the only central point which they required, (wogegen 
der einzige Mittelpunct, den sie fiir ihre Schopfung bedurften, Preussen sey). 
The whole mass of misery, as is granted by the parties, has proceeded from 
dissembling this truth ; and all niceties, hindering them from recognizing de 
facto, have been so many whims (alles ein gestandene Elend gehe nur aus der 
Verlaugnung dieser Wahrheit hervor, so wie alle Bedenklichkeiten, die sie von 
der thatsiichlichen Anerkenoung abhielten, nur eben so viele Hirngespinste 
VOL, 1Vs—NO, VII. R waren).” 
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wiiren).” It is unnecessary to observe, that Mr. Buchholz - speaks in 
favourable terms of Prussia’s duties being paid at her frontiers. Meanwhile, 
we must confess, that we can no more approve of the writer's assertions, that 
the tendency of duties was not to obviate and hinder, but promote a facility 
of commercial intercourse with the individual states of Germany, than those 
other political theories, the tendencies of which we have here considered. 


Gedichte des Kinigs Ludwig von Bayern. 2 vols. 8vo. Miinchen, 1829, 


Tue Poems of King Louis of Bavaria have at length appeared, but have 
by no means realized the expectation formed by those who, admiring his 
= and philanthropic enthusiasm, would have gladly seen him favoured 

y the Muses, highly as he is beloved by all that know how to prize his 
ardent desire to promote human happiness wherever an opportunity offers, 
and to spread the blessings of useful knowledge as far as his influence ex- 
tends. Though these poems amply evince the ardent desire of their august 
author to render himself deserving of a distinguished place on Parnassus, 
yet they are by far too tame to rank him with a Schiller, Goethe, Matthison, 
&c.; and it was in vain that we read this collection of royal poems, wishful 
to find one that would, by a spirited translation, give to the English reader 
a favourable specimen of the poetical powers of a prince, in many respects 
so deserving of the station he holds among the Monarchs of Europe. The 
principal merit of the work consists in this—that the proceeds are intended 
for charitable purposes. 


Anna Bullen Konigin von England. Trauerspiel in finf Aufziigen von 
Wilhelm Waiblinger, Berlin, 1829. 


WE mention this new production of the German dramatic muse to our readers, 
because the subject is taken from that period of English history, which offers 
so sad a variety of matter for tragic composition. The author, who at pre- 
sent lives in Italy, informs us in the preface to his work, that he wrote it in 
1825, with a view of having it acted on the royal stage at Stuttgart; but 
that he was obliged to give up this plan, for want of a fit actressto take the 
part of Anna ; and that, at the wish of his friends, he afterwards chose publi- 
cation as the way to bring it into general notice. We regret that we cannot 
say much in praise of this tragedy. It might be questioned, whether the fate 
of Anna is at all a proper theme for dramatic poetry. Thus much is certain 
—that Mr. Waiblinger has represented it with little skill or diligence. The 
manner in which he introduces the unfortunate queen is no way calculated 
to inspire us with an interest for her fate. Upon the whole, the subject is 
not treated with that dignity of style, which ought always to prevail in an 
historical drama. The versification is in many passages extremely negligent, 
and the language often low and even vulgar. 


Memorie di Lorenzo da Ponte di Ceneda; scritie da esso. New York, 
1827. 


Lorenzo pa Ponte, author of the text of ‘ Don Juan,’ ‘ Figaro, ‘* The 
Tree of Diana,’ and other operas; the intimate friend of Mozart, Martini, 
and Salieri, is still living, in the eightieth year of his age, a teacher of the 
Italian language, and bookseller at New York, where he has published his 
life under the above title. The fortunes of the author are those of a man 
who, with great talents, but without any determined object, is the sport of 
Fate, and subject to ceaseless vicissitudes. Of course they cannot be want- 
ing in interest which is materially increased by their constant reference to 
characters 
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characters already enshrined in biographical celebrity. We think a slight 
sketch of the work may prove interesting to our readers. 

The author, born in the same year with Géthe, having, while yet a youth, 
made considerable progress at his native place Ceneda, proceeded to Venice 
as a private teacher, where his love adventures will remind the reader of that 
faithful historian Casonova. At length an unlucky amour drove him from 
Venice, and he fled to Treviso, where he became a public lecturer on litera- 
ture, Here he was induced to give a discourse on the question, whether 
man be happier in his natural or his civilized state. The authorities per- 
ceived demagogical principles in the oration, and poor Lorenzo was not only 
dismissed from his office, but declared for ever unfitted for a Professorial 
chair within the Venetian dominions. After he had been by the pettiest 
intrigues ousted from the residence of Bernardo Acunus, who had hospitably 
sheltered him, he at length accepted an employment as secretary in Venice. 
Here he became the acquaintance and friend of Giorgeo Pisani, one of the 
most remarkable men of the later days of Venice. A panegyrical poem 
written upon him, so exasperated the ruling powers, that Lorenzo was forced 
to seek refuge in the Austrian dominions. During his stay at Gértz he had 
the misfortune to give offence to a bookseller there, who addressed a letter, 
dated Dresden, and written in the name of the stage poet, there, in which 
da Ponte was invited to the court of Saxony, where the most favourable 
reception was promised to him. The poet obtained from a friend the sum 
necessary to defray his expenses to Dresden, and on his arrival, he was 
miserably undeceived. Want of money, and a double intrigue, soon drove 
him from Dresden, and by the advice of Salieri, he went to Vienna, at which 
capital he became acquainted with Metastasio, though only a few days before 
the death of that celebrated poet. He was now recommended by Salieri to 
Joseph II., who appointed him one of the Italian stage poets. The emperor, 
on receiving the acknowledgments of da Ponte, enquired how many plays 
he had written, to which, the poet candidly replied, ‘as yet, not one. Where- 
upon his Majesty rejoined smiling, ‘ well, then we shall hear a maiden 
muse. Before our author had written his first opera, Casti came to Vienna, 
and from his displeasure Ponti had much to suffer. The following misfor- 
tune seems to be the operation of our author's evil destiny. A gay female 
fellow-lodger of his, wishing to avoid an union witha dentist whom her 
father had chosen for her, pretended a passion for Ponti, who being troubled 
with a slight pain, applied for a remedy to the enraged practioner, with whose 
amour he was wholly unacquainted. The remedy was applied to the root 
of the disorder, for the tooth-drawer burnt out eight of the) poet's teeth 
with aqua fortis, and occasioned him a protracted illness. About this time, 
Ponti became acquainted with Mozart, then comparatively unknown in 
Vienna; and afier having written for Galieri, Martini, and others with 
various success, he produced the Figaro, and Don Juan, for Mozart. The 
latter of these two operas gave much less satisfaction in Vienna than it had 
done in Prague, a circumstance which prevented not the emperor from 
rewarding the poet liberally, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘the opera is excellent, and pro- 
bably still more beautiful than Figaro, but it does not suit the palates of my 
guid peonle of Vienna.’ When this was repeated to Mozart, he said, ‘ Oh, 
do but give them time to chew it well! 

After Joseph's death, Leopold, his successor, evinced less disposition for 
stage amusements; and at length Ponti lost his place through theatrical 
intrigue. In Trieste he became acquainted with the fair daughter of an 
English merchant whom he married. He in vain endeavoured to be 
reinstated in Vienna. The utmost which he could obtain was a handsome 
present from the emperor, After numerous vicissitudes, he prowsenes to 
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North America where his wife had some relations, bat whom he found in 10 
condition to help him. He engaged in various occupations and speculations, 
till at length he fixed his attention to early pursuits, and taught the 
Italian language and literature, in which he has had the most signal suc- 
cess; so much so, that New York, which on his arrival, had no other 
Italian book than the Decameron, has now a collection of works in that 
language, some of which are translations by Ponti himself, among which is 
& very successful one of *‘ Byron's Prophecy of Dante.’ 


Famiglie celebri Italiane : dal Cavaliere Litta. Rom, 1829. 


Tue enterprizing compiler of this work, who printed the first parts at 
his own expense, seems now to be meeting with merited encouragement, 
having already proceeded as far as the sixteenth part, which, in interesting 
matter, is fully equal to any which have preceded it. It contains the history 
of the family of Concini, which, in the person of Concino Concini, found 
its highest splendour and final extinction. On account of youthful 
irregularities, and in order to separate him from a society which threatened 
to engulph the small remnant of his property, Concino was, by his father, 
at that time High Chancellor to the first Grand Duke of Tuscany, appointed 
to form one of the retinue of Maria de Medici on the occasion of her 
marriage with Henry of France. At the Parisian court our hero became 
a bold adventurer, and espoused a young Florentine girl whom Maria had 
also brought in her train, the daughter of a wood-cutter and a laundress, 
and who, from being one of the lowest chamber-maids, had raised herself 
to the rank of first lady of the chamber. Concino soon secured to himself 
an ample share of the Queen's confidence, which his wife had long enjoyed, 
and Henry IV. could openly signify his displeasure before he was murdered. 
During the minority of Louis XIII. Maria of Medici was Regent of France, 
and both the Concini were careful to preserve her favour. Concino was 
rich; he held important offices, and stood so high, that his will was almost 
law. For seven years he ruled over France, and it is well known, that these 
seven years were lamentable for the nation: yet it may be fairly questioned 
whether, amid the all-prevailing depravity, he was in a situation to remedy 
the public evils. In the year '613, he was raised to the dignity of a Marshal 
of France, and an estate which he purchased gave him the title of d’ Ancre, 
by which he is known in history. he hatred of the party, which, with the 
Prince of Condé at their head, now began to grow tired of the regency,, 
appeared to mark Concini for a victim ; but he remained true to his bene- 
factress, though he might have easily escaped to Florence. He remained, 
and left his enemies to prosecute their machinations against him, while he 
himself committed errors which lost him the love of the people. The weak. 
Louis XIII. had a favourite, the young de Luynes, ambitious as Concini, 
and envious of the power of the latter. He sounded the King, and perceived 
that there was no objection in that quarter to the downfall of Concini, which 
was therefore resolved upon. His enemies avoided bringing the Marshal to 
a court of justice, but descended to the baseness of assassination. The scenes 
of barbarity in which the infuriated mob indalged towards the lifeless body 
of the minister, have been but too frequent in the history of France. Eleo- 
nora Concini who, during her long prosperity, had evinced all the weak- 
nesses of the parvenue, was dragged to trial after the murder of her husband ; 
and accused of having practised on the Queen by witchcraft, of which charge 
her venal judges found her guilty, and sentenced her to be beheaded. A 
daughter of Concini, whose projected marriage would have strengthened 
the power of the family, had, happily for herself, died a few days before the 
fall of her house. Henry, Count della Penna, the son of Concini, was 
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gig to witness the plunder of his palace, and was dragged to a window 
by the mob, whence they pointed to the body of his father hanging on a 
lows before the house. He was compassionately saved, after having 
n stri to the skin; and, wra = in a cloak, he took refuge at the 
palace of the Louvre, where, with all is agony and rage of heart, he was 
commanded to dance before the Queen, who had heard of his skill in that 
accomplishment. He died, the last of his race, at Florence, in 1631. 
e events which give importance to the family history of Monte di 
Monte, and S. Savino, are of a less tragical character. They owe to the 
charch and to Pope Julius III. the influence which they, for a short period, 
exercised on the affairs of Italy. : 
This part of Chevalier Litta’s work is embellished with four engravings, 
which must form highly interesting memorials for the Monte family, and for 
the lovers of art generally. They afford fresh proof of the great taste and 
research of Chev. Litta, and of his rare talent in the compilation and 
arrangement of remarkable events. 


Div i Peri, Povest v' Stikhakh, a. Podolinkago. The Deev and the Peri, 
a Poetical Narrative, by A. Podolinsky. St. Petersburg. 1827. 


Wuen we reflect upon the peculiar circumstances in which Russia was 
placed at the period of her first giving encouragement to literature,—for, 
prior to the reign of Elizabeth, there is little that is at all entitled to the ap- 
pellation—we can hardly be surprised at finding that her writers have 
availed themselves so freely of foreign materials, and thereby incurred 
the charge of want of originality. In other countries, literature has deve- 
loped itself gradually; and if it borrowed comparatively little from foreign 
models, it was both because there were fewer communications for literary 
intercourse, and because there was not so great a disparity in the intellectual 
progress of different nations, as existed between Russia and her contempo- 
raries at the period of which we are speaking. Yet the influence of the 
Italian school is sufficiently evident in our own writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; while that of the Spanish and French may be discerned in our drama- 
tists and novelists of the seventeenth. 

As soon as poetry ceases to be merely the vehicle of popular traditions, 
feelings, and sentiments, it must, of necessity, while it loses much of its pri- 
mitive rudeness, lose also something of its originality. Education, still more 
than locality, and other adventitious circumstances, influences our moods of 
thought and habits of mind. There is less difference between educated men 
of different countries, than between the educated and uneducated in the 
same ; and even allowing that the varieties of forms of government and re- 
ligion affect national character to a great extent, the prevailing colour is the 
same, although its hues are more or less vivid. It might have been a praise- 
worthy, but it would certainly have been a singular, forbearance on the part 
of the writers of Russia, if instead of turning to the literature of nations 
which presented so many and such excellent models, for every form of com- 
position, they had resolved to elaborate for themselves other moulds, and to 
~ through all the progressive stages that had been trodden by others. 

at they have not done so, is rather to be imputed to circumstances, than 
either to indolence or incapacity ; and we might with almost equal propriety 
condemn them for having adopted improvements of which they were not 
the inventors, as for having availed themselves of the literary treasures of 
their neighbours, thereby familiarizing their countrymen with models, the 
merit of which had been long acknowledged. It must nevertheless be con- 
fessed, that what might be not only pardonable, but in some degree merito- 
rious, in the infancy of its republic of letters, ceases to be so now, when we 
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have a right to expect that Russian authors, no longer relying upon external 
aid, should show what they are able to accomplish of themselves. In saying 
this, however, it is by no means our intention to insinuate that Russia has 
produced no original poets or prose-writers ; but they are certainly not so 
numerous as could be wished. Hitherto she has borrowed largely, let us 
hope that she will repay liberally. 

The preceding remarks have been elicited from us by the poem now before 
us, which, owing to the general similarity both of manner and subject, has 
unfortunately for itself, brought so forcibly to our recollection Moore's 
* Paradise, and the Peri,’ that, in spite of our efforts, we cannot divest our- 
selves of the idea, that, although he has not acknowledged it, the Russian is 
considerably indebted to the English poet. 

The outline of what in itself is hardly more than a sketch, the whole poem 
being confined to a single incident, may be given in a few words. Directing 
her course from Khorasan, a Peri arrives at a depopulated tract, once the 
country of the Ghebirs, but where solitude and ruin now attest the conquests 
of that Ghengis Khan on whom history has been pleased to bestow the much- 
abused epithet of “ Great.". On beholding the desolation around her, and 
the ruined temples in which the Ghebirs or fire-worshippers were wont to 
offer up their adorations, she moralises, at some length on the instability of 
all sublunary grandeur. On a theme that has been discanted upon by poets 
and moralists of every age and country, it cannot be expected that we should 
meet with any very new or striking ideas; there is, nevertheless, a pleasing 
plaintiveness, both of thought and language, that befits the subject ; and if 
the sentiments themselves present nothing remarkable to an English reader, 
the dress in which the poet has attired them, may probably give them an air 
of originality to a Russian one. On pursuing her route, the Peri falls in with, 
and is made captive by, some Deevs, who, as our readers may probably know, 
are celebrated in oriental mythology, as malevolent and reprobate spirits, 
continually at war with the race of Peris. She is confined in an enchanted 
cavern, where she is guarded by one of the Deevs ; and finding that he seems 
to feel some compassion for her sufferings, she endeavours to excite his sym- 
pathy, reminding him that they are both miserable—both guilty, but that by 
penitence they may even yet regain their former happiness. Moved to con- 
trition, the Deev joins with the Peri in supplication for mercy and pardon 
from the Almighty, and the angel Izrafim announces to them that their peti- 
tion has been accepted. Out of these exceedingly scanty materials, the 
author has constructed a poem that has certamly afforded us much pleasure 
in the perusal; but we think that with a little more labour he might have 
considerably heightened its interest. 

We give the following translated extracts as specimens of the poem. 


vi. The weary wanderer, seeking rest 
Maids of the sun !—where dwell ye now ?— Beneath some tomb, itself dec ay'd, 
No longer burns your s rcred fire ; Your chanting hears,—by fancy blest, 
No longer this wide desert through, Beholds each disembodied maid ; 
Your songs responsive echoes tire. As through yon leafy screen ye gleam 
Ye are no more ;—yet still your shades— Like the bright visions of a dream. 
What time from heaven's deep vault is Oh! never again from their ashes may rise, 
shed Those fanes of the sun, yon hills to deck ; 
The darkness that this earth invades, Sut with ruthless foot, on his way as he 
Flit midst yon clouds with noiseless tread ; hies, “wreck. 
And joining with the triumph hymn Shall the wanderer trample o’er their 
That floats from circling sphere to sphere, vil. 
Pour through the vesper ether dim Time those arches proud hath crush’d, 
Mysterious music on the ear. As past, on his fated course, he rush’d; 
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And e’en their last remaining trace 

The sw eeping storm will soon efface. 

Yes! fallen is each Ghebir fane : 

No relics of its pomp remain, 

Yet is it hallowed still ; 

Like the holy tablets of the law, 

Though cleft in twain, with sacred awe 
The bosom shall it thrill ; 

Whilst breathes, to view its ruins dun 
Amid the moonlight wild, 

Of Ghebir race one sorrowing son, 

The latest Ghebir child. 
vit. 

Gaz'd on the mouldering column strange 
The Peri, as lay of a ruined world 
The fragments here, asunder huri'd , 

And sigh’d to mark the change. 

So fades away the pomp of earth! 

Tae moment that beholds its birth, 
Bebolds it wither’d too. where? 

To-day all splendour, and to-morrow— 

Alas! how desolate and drear 
Its wreck then meets our view. 

Breathes but a scarcely-stirring wind, 

It vanishes ; nor leaves behind 
Of its former self a trace ; 

Like as the image on the wave 

Finds in the cradling stream its grave— 
As shadows shadows chase. 

In tide of joy as sorrow’s hour 

Droopeth the brightest-tinted flower ; 
Fades at the revel and the feast, 

As on the funeral bier when laid 

To deck the pall of some clay-cold maid, 

To be by icy fingers press’d, 

To wither on her pulseless breast. 

1x. 
Bright though they be, let flowers decay : 
’Tis their's to grace a summer day, 
To bud, to bloom, to fade ; 
But giant piles like these, that rear 


To the clouds their haughty crests, nor fear 
The lightning’s flame their pride may sear, 
Ah! why should time degrade ? 
While all arownd in darkness lay, 
They glitter’d in the earliest ray 
Of dawn,—first gleamed in the light 
Of the regent star of night. 
Their glory pass'd: yet still remain’d 
Their ruins, though disgraced and stain’d— 
Though by the desert tempest rent, 
Their own recording monument ; 
There to endure, until the hand 
That poises still the globe it plann’d, 
Should tear the mountain’s granite base, 
And hurl it into flaming space,— 
Lash to the poles the raging main, 
And rend the shivering earth in twain. 
x. 
But the day of final doom 
Hath not arrived; nor from the tomb 
Hath th’ angel summon’d yet the dead. 
All blooms below as at the birth 
Of yon bright heaven, and this fair earth ; 
Nor are their beauties fled. 
In their first loveliness array’d 
Are vale and hill ; 
And as the infant waters play’d, 
So play their streamlets still. 
Still bloom the flowers; but they, the 
proud, bow’ d 
Once gorgeous shrines, their heads have 
To dust; and sad mementos lay 
Of splendour mocked at by decay ; 
While veiling ivy, turfy moss, 
The columns’ shatter’d shafts emboss. 
And only legend lays, that seem 
The recollections of a dream, 
To muse on their fall invite ; 
While for ages yet to be, 
Their name shall remain a mystery, 
Unknown their very site. 


By way of contrast to this strain of melancholy commentary on the “ vanttas 
vanitarum,” we shall select a portion of the conference between the two spirits 
whose names form the title of the poem. 


XXIV. 
* Peri, although outcast from heaven, 
To dwell on earth to thee is given; 
But I to darkness dread am driven. 
In the yawning chasm’s gloom, 

In the mountain's cavern womb, 

Or rifted rock, to home ’s my doom. 
Through the untrack’d forest's glade 
To wander lixe a guilty shade, 

By night, by day, 
Existence! how I execrate thee ! 
How gladly would annihilate thee ! 

Yet all in vain essay. 


One thought—one wish inspires me still— 
That heaven's murderous bolt would kill, 
And as mist scattered by the wind, 
So I be scattered into nought. 
But vain the wish, and vain the thought : 
Death in every form I’ve sought, 

Yet no where may I find. 
Oft have I wing’d to Lybia’s coast 
My flight, and there the torrid sand, 
With my pinion’s blast have fann ‘d, 
Till like a massive cloud ‘twould stand, 
Then whelm the pilgrim host 

Beneath its arid flood. 
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In vain o’er my head that torrent burst, 
By me its tide innocuous rush’d, 
The battle of the air was hush’d,— 
Amid the dead I stood— 
Preserv’d my life accurst. 
Oft have I listened to the strife 
Within earth’s womb, with horrors rife, 
When thunders, not of heaven, roar’d ; 
When smoke and flame from the gulph out- 
our'd ; 
When hurled with resistless shock 
Flew through the air the shattered rock ; 
When mountain crag, and palace tower 
Fell with dread crash, and the fiery stream 
Of lava roll’d with resistless power, 
Redd'ning beaven with hellish gleam, 
While nought its torrent hemm'd, 
I plung’d me in that sulphur flame, 
Yet perish’d not—was still the same— 
To hated life condemn'd! 
XXv. 
“One last—dread hope there yet remains: 
Instant I wing to those desert plains 
Where sweeps the gale with its venom breath, 
Where rides on the wind triumphant death, 
There reigned desolation’s pride : 
It met my glance on every side. 
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* Greedy the lethal air I drew ; 
The fever burnt my breast, my brow: 
Yet e’en that poison prov’d untrue— 
On me it might not death bestow. 
Peri! in every dreadful guise 
Destruction have I sought :-— 
Alla the craved boon denies. 
And shall I then of pardon dream, 
Or in my doting madness deem 
That He, the Almighty, e’er will show 
To me of mercy aught ? 
Lo! branded on this blighted brow 
The characters that stamp my fate, 
That doom me to despair and hate !”” 
XXVI. 
“ Deev, stay thy wild blaspheming speech! 
Oh! trust that contrite prayer will reach 
To heaven, though breath'd in hell. 
Outpour to Him thy soal of sin ; 
E’en yet his mercy seek to win. 
Were Eblis self, of those who fell, 
Whilst daring ’gainst Him to rebel 
The most accurst,—were even he 
Prostrate before his throne to kneel, 
Alla his sentence would repeal— 
The penitent would free.’’ 





Tratado de Terapeutica redactado segun los principios de la nueva doctrina 
Medica, Por E) Dr. L. J. Begin, Traduzido al Castellana, por E\ Dr. D. 
Ignacio Mendibil. Madrid, 1828. 


Tue art of Medicine is one of those branches of science which, by its 
nature, is least calculated to excite the suspicions of arbitrary power, and has 
consequently been more unfettered than any other in Spain. Its progress 
has even been peculiarly rapid during the period in which the oppression of 
thought has made itself felt with the greatest weight on all points, imme- 
diately connected with morals, politics, or religion. Never has there been 
more diversity of opinions on medical science, or more clearness in main- 
taining them in at present. It must not, however, besupposed that much 
improvement has taken place in the mode of publicly teaching the science; 
no—this, as well as every other branch of popular instruction, depends 
too much upon the government. But, whether from the peculiar inde- 
pendence and enlightenment of the medical body, or from the great influence 
of its members with the elevated ranks, or from a combination of these and 
other causes, certain it is that they, such at least as have emancipated 
themselves from the scholastic trammels, have made unceasing advances, 
equalling in many instances the most celebrated physicians of France. It 
cannot be denied that, to the facility of communication with this neighbour- 
ing kingdom, the progresses just mentioned are mainly attributable, or that 
the modern medical school of Spain is trans-Pyrenean, still it is an in- 
disputable and gratifying fact, that for centuries the science has never 
flourished in Spain so cheeringly as now. We have indulged in these pre- 
liminary remarks, because they appear to us naturally to grow out of the 
perusal of the work which we are about to mention. It is well known, 
that of all the adherents to the doctrines of Broussais, Begin is by far the 
most moderate, and he who has done most towards simplifying the system, 
the chief objection to which is, its frequently obscure and complicated nature. 
Nearly 
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Nearly all the apie phpisinns of the French school have adopted this 
system, but few of them profess and still fewer practise it without modifica- 
tion. The work of Begin is, therefore, extremely popular among them ; and Dr. 
Mendibil’s translation of it into Spanish will no doubt be hailed as a valuable 
acquisition to every medical library. It is rather remarkable to find a sep- 
tuagenarian Doctor thus rendering homage to the progress of enlightenment 
among the members of his profession ; and this circumstance may be adduced 
as confirmatory of the truth of our assertion at the commencement of this 
notice, which truth is still further strengthened by the favourable reception 
given to the work by the members of the medical body. Of the translation, 
we shall only say that it is executed with a scrupulosity and skill worthy of 
one well versed in the subject. Dr. Mendibil has, we know, another work, 
in two volumes, prepared for the press, and entitled Compendia de la doctrina 
Filosofica de Broussais, in which he has given a compendium of all that the 
most celebrated disciples of this schoo] have written on the new medical doc- 
trine thereby propagated. 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Copenhagen. 
Wirsa the beginning of the present year, a literary journal was established 
under the direction of a society of scholars, among whom are the most dis- 
tinguished professors at our University. Such is the success of this Journal, 
that the three first numbers have been reprinted. 

Mr. P. E. Miiller is engaged upon a Dictionary of Danish Synonyms. The 

erudition of this gentleman ensures the value of the work. 
Tue Zendavesta is now publishing, by order of the Danish government, at 
Typographic Press of Spekter, at Hamburg. To this edition is annexed a 
critical and exegetical apparatus, under the superintendance of Professor 
Olshausen. The first number will appear very shortly. 

A new translation of Milton's Paradise Lost is about to appear. The 
translator, Mr. John Thorlaksen, had long since completed his task; but, 
from a want of pecuniary means, could not place it before the public during 
his life-time. It is to the liberality of Mr. John Heath, a countryman of ours, 
who is known by his translation of Oehlenschliiger’s “ Little Shepherd Boy,” 
that the Icelanders are indebted for the printing of a translation, which Mr. 
Heath affirms to be the best which has appeared in any language of Milton's 
sublime poem. ‘The entire impression has been presented by Mr. Heath to 
the Patriotic Society of Iceland, which liberal conduct Mr. Finn Magnussen 
has warmly acknowledged in a little poem, under the following title:—* A 
Memorial of John Milton and John Thorlaksen, addressed to John Heath, 
M. A., in the name of Iceland.” 

The Archeological Society at Copenhagen has received the royal or- 
dinance of ratification. Count Abrahamson is appointed President, Pro- 
fessor Magnusen Vice-president, and Professor Rafn, Secretary. In the 
volume of their Transactions, there are three Icelandic Sagas, highly im- 
portant for Danish history ; the Jomsvi-Kingadrapa, and the Knybsaga, a 
continuation of the former till the time of Knut VI., which comprises the 
invasion of the Danes upon Great Britain. 

The third volume of the ancient poetic Edda, which contains a glossary 
to the Hovamal and Kigsmal, a Lexicon of Northern Mythology, by Finn 
Magnussen, and the old Northern Calendar, has appeared,—as also the 
Laxdaelasaga, with a Latin translation yy Repp. Thorlacius and Werlauff 
have completed their Historia rerum Norvegicarum in six volumes, the 
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last of which contains an exposition of the Skaldsongs, and an éssay on 
Snorre’s historic sources. Prof. Rafn has also finished the third volume 
of his Nordiske Kjaempe-Historier, with a Danish translation of the 
mythic and romantic songs thereto relating. John's History of the Nor- 
thern Union in six volumes, with maps and sketches, will shortly appear. 
Also a poetical anthology from the time of Von Tullin to the present, with 
Biographical and critical notices by Prof. Molbeck. 

Professor Finn Magnussen is employed in editing the ancient republican 
laws of Iceland, which are known by the name of Graasgaa (Grey Goose.) 

Professor Rafn, of Copenhagen, has published three volumes of his Ice- 
landic Sagas, under the title of “ Nordlander Fornaldar Segar eller Gomlum 
Skirmbokum,” &c. The translation of mystic and romantic sagas, upon 
which he is at present engaged, will likewise appear in three volumes, 

A new Danish periodical, the “ Nemesis,” edited by J. W. Schmidt, is 
very generally admired. The Pocket-book entitled ‘* Skandinavisk Nytaars- 
gave,” is almost exclusively occupied by the contributions of Danish and 
Swedish poets, among whom are Grundvig, Heiberg, Ingemann, Finn 
Magnussen, Miller, Nyerup and Oehlenschlager, Danes; and Dahlgren 
and Tegnér, Swedes, 

Finland. 

Aabo Tidningar—Abo Gazette. This periodical, established in 1771 
under the title of “ Journal, published by a society at Abo,” has been 
subject to many interruptions and modifications. Occasionally it has pre- 
sented most valuable information relative to the history and geography of 
Finland. 

Finlands Alimena Tidning—General Gazette of Finland. This, which 
is the official Journal of the province, appeared first in 1820. 

Aabo Underrettelser—The Abo News; established 1824, 

Underrettelser fraan Keiserliga finska Haushaalinngs s@lskanet—Me- 
moirs of the Finland Imperial Society for Economy. ‘ihese Memoirs are 
edited by the Chief Secretary of the Society. They treat principally of 
questions relative to rural and domestic economy, and to technology. 

Turun Wikko Sanomat~—The Abo Weekly Journal. This Journal is 
written in the Finland dialect, which is very little known at present. Prof. 
Becker, of the University of Abo, is the principal Editor, 

In addition to these five periodicals, several papers in the Swedish 
language have from time to time been established during late years, but 
have all failed. Of these we may mention the Aura, published in 1817— 
the Mnemosyne, 1819—the Morgendlad, 1821, &e. 

Frankfort. 

Castine a hasty look upon the political journals of Germany, existing at 
the beginning of the present year, we regret to find that the ‘ Political An- 
nals’ which appeared in 1821-3, and which gained a high character under 
the auspices of Mr. Posselt, and later, under Dr, Murhardt, and were justly 
considered, at both periods, as the first monthly periodical in Germany, 
have recently experienced such a diminution of readers, that the bookseller, 
Mr. Cotta, has lost by the publication. In the month of November of 
last year, the ‘ Annals’ were discontinued; but we rejoice to hear that 
they will shortly be resumed.—The Statesman, by Mr. Pfeilschifter, is 
esteemed as the chief organ of political and religious ultraism. But this pe- 
riodical met, last year, almost the same fate as the ‘ Annals.” We have be- 
fore us only one Number, published in January of this year, and with which, 
as an advertisement tells us, begins a new series, the continuance of which 
is not limited to any certain time. 

At the beginning of the year 1828, Professor Poelitz of Leipzig, under 
took the conduct of a periodical work, which is entitled “* Die Jahrbucher der 
Geschichte 
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Gebthichte und Staatskunst." He is supported by assistants of very consi- 
derable talents, and most of them, such as Paulus, Weitzel, Krug, and Me- 
seritz, are universally known as political writers of liberal mind in Germany. 
It is, however, important to remark, that each article is tobe published with 
the writer's name annexed. This work has hitherto escaped the eensorial 
power of Germany, which, in Saxony, is more severely maintained, than in 
other states of the confederation, such as Bavaria, Wirtemberg, &c. Not- 
withstanding this, the Magazine has obtained considerable success, which 
may result from its being distinguished by the real worth of the articles 
contained therein, as well as by that moderation, which offers no inducement 
to the government of Germany to limit its circulation. 
On the first day of this year, Mr. Cotta has published at Munich, another 
periodical work, called ‘ The Inland, of rather encyclopedical, than purely 
political nature. According to its outline, it forms a (supplementary) 
vendant to the * Outland’, which made its appearance last year. The num- 
rs we have seen do by no means justify the favourable anticipations which 
we had entertained.—The Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschafiliche Krittk, have 
not the good fortune to succeed in Germany ; and, notwithstanding their 
intrinsic merit, the bookseller, Cotta, has made considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifices in the continuance of this enterprise. For the generality of readers, 
the literary criticisms are too circumstantial, or rather, too fundamental, and 
not sufficiently numerous, for the general reader wishes to have intelligence 
on all subjects, although the sum total of sound information thereby gained, 
amount to nothing. 
Leipzig. 

Iw the course of the present year will be published, 4 Journal of Odser- 
vations on the present state of the Turkish Empire, by Dr. HepENBERG, 
who in a letter, dated Constantinople, January 9, 1829, expresses himself 
as follows :—* The evenings, if not very fatigued by my daily excursions, I 
employ in revising my Journal, which will take me about six months. From 
the period of the extinction of the Janizaries to the present day, I have 
kept a regular political journal, which will prove highly interesting to the 
European reader, when it is in a proper state to be communicated to the 
world. I shall append to it a collection of the notes of the Turkish and 
other powers, of their proclamations, declarations of war, &c., some of 
which have not appeared in the public papers. I intend them for the basis 
of a future work which | am composing, comprising a faithful account of 
the Greek and Turkish nations, their respective characters, manners, political 
relations, &c. &c., as L actually found them. I shall at present only observe, 
that the late political events have greatly impoverished the Turkish as well 
as the Greek nations, and that the price of the necessaries of life is daily 
rising in this capital. The populace actually fight daily for their bread, and 
God knows what will be the consequences of a second campaign! Dissa- 
tisfaction and distress are prevailing everywhere, a great part of the country 
having been reduced to a barren desert. Trade and commerce are at a dead 
stand ; the taxes are enormous, and the Greek and Armenian population, 
the most industrious part of the Turkish subjects, are utterly ruined. Even 
Turks of the higher classes are selling their costly furniture and Jewels to 
procure common necessaries ; some of them are reduced to such a complete 
poverty, as not to be able to pay even their apothecary’s bills; the coin has 
been alarmingly debased, and most probably will be rendered still worse. 
Many a time Turkish ladies of rank have said to me, ‘Doctor, | am 
ashamed | am incapable of rewarding you as I ought, and you deserve, for 
we are utterly ruined.” All these are not newspaper anecdotes, but real facts, 
and confessions made to me in the sanctuary of the Harem, where the ladies 
are used to speak without reserve.” 


Madrid 
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Madrid 

Royal Academy of History at Madrid,—This literary body has been 
actively employed during the last year with various and praiseworthy under- 
takings, part of which are completed, and the remainder in a state of 
forwardness, under the inspection of the academy. Of those ready for the 
press the following deserve especial mention: Cronica del Rey D. Fernando 
IV., Historia General de Indias, de Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, adorned 
with numerous engravings, illustrative of Indian animals, plants, fruits, 
and other subjects of the natural kingdom: E/ Fuero Real del Rey d Alfonso 
el Sabio, the text of which has been compared with numerous codes, extant 
in the various libraries, and which, with that of the Siete Partidas of the 
same wise monarch, forms an admirable monument of legislation, and of 
the state of moral science in Spain in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The present edition will be accompanied by a republication of the rare and 
curious work—the Espearlo—only one authentic copy of which exists, and 
is in the possession of the academy. Among the several works presented 
to the academy for approval by different members, we may particularly 
notice—a life of the celebrated Spanish architect, Juan de Arrera, enriched 
by numerous illustrations by Senor Cean Bermudez ; an historical memoir 
of Arias Montane; and a translation in verse of the lamentations of Jere- 
miah, and of the canticle of Deborah, by Sefior Gonzalez Carbajal; a 
treatise on the nature of feudalism in Spain, and a discourse on the history 
of Spanish literature, by Sefior Lista; and, finally—the third part of Sefor 
Navarrete's dissertation on nautical and mathematical history in Spain, His 
historical notice on the less important Spanish voyages snd dlessvatien, rela- 
tive to the continent of America, &c. which will form part of the third volume 
of his collection of voyages, is now on the eve of publication. The academy has 
also had under consideration, among other works, one “ on the aggrandize- 
ment, decline, and restoration of the Royal House of Bourbon ;” as also a 
translation, by Messrs. Cortina and Hualde, of Bouterweck’s German work 
on “ the History of Spanish Poetry,” to which they have annexed many 
valuable and Jearned criticisms. 

About the beginning of October last, a school of chemistry, as applied to 
the arts, was established at Madrid, and endowed by the king with the funds 
necessary for salaries and other expenses. Schools of political economy, 
mechanics, and stenographic writing, have also been opened in the same 
capital. These new foundations deserve mention, as indicating the approach- 
ing downfall of that dark dominion, which monkery and obscurantism have 
so long held in Spain, supported by scholastic doctrines, and merely specu- 
lative study, to the total discouragement of all experimental and useful 
sciences, which, indeed, have been honoured with the incessant and outrage- 
ous denouncements of fanatics, and of all who fear the inevitable dawn. 
The decided part taken by the Government in favour of a sound system of 
instruction is evident from the encouraging support given to the projectors 
of roads and canals, coach-proprietors, &c. 

A school of mechanics Fras been opened at Murcia, under the liberal 
superintendence of Don Jon Lopez Padilla, curate of one of the parishes in 
that city. 

The king has been graciously pleased to notice the distinguished merit of 
the young ee Don Alfaro, who last year obtained the principal prize 
for philosophy in the Parisian College. His majesty has ordered that a 


magnificent copy of the “ History of Spain,” by Mariana, with the royal 
arms emblazoned thereon, which belonged to the king's private library, be 
presented in his name to the young scholar. 


Jetherlands. 
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Netherlands. 
AN interesting appearance in Dutch literature is the Biography of Hugo 
Grotius and his wife Maria van Keigersbergen, from the pen of De Bries, 
the well-known author of the ‘ History of Dutch Poetry, and one of the 
most distinguished literary men in Holland. Three divisions of the work 
contain the biography of Grotius, with many new and hitherto unknown 
details ; the fourth division is occupied with Maria van Keigersbergen, 
whose name fills a distinguished place in the history of celebrated women. 

y A view of the original and translated works which have appeared in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and especially in the Northern or Dutch pro- 
vinees, during the year 1828: not including monthly and other peri- 
odicals, daily journals, newspapers, short pamphlets, catalogues, &c.; or 
the reprints of French and other works, which appear, for the most part, 
in the southern provinces and chiefly in Brussels. 
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On Religion, Morals, and Church History - - - 110 
On Philosophy, and Eneyclopediac works - - - 3 
On Mathematics and Natural Sciences : ° - 35 
On Law and Medicine - - - - - 71 
On the Fine Arts and Music - - - - 34 
On Polytechnics, Mechanics, and Military Sciences - - 18 
On History, Geography, Politics, Statistics, Travels,&c. = - 89 
On Phylology, Poetry, Ancient and Modern Literature, &c. 116 
On Education, Public Instruction, and Juvenile Works : 203 
Miscellaneous Writings, Romances, Dramas, &c. - : 191 

Total - - 770 


Of this total 770, which exceeds that of 1827 by the number of 29,—593 
are original works, 477 new, and 116 continuations: 177 translations, 142 
new, and 33 continuations. These 770 works are further divided into— 
716 written in Dutch and Flemish, 29 in Latin, 17 in French, 4 in 
German, 3 in English, and 1 in Frisian. Of the 177 translations, 80 
are from the German, 56 from the French, 26 from the English, 6 from 
the Latin, 5 from the Dutch—partly into French, partly into English, 2 
from the Greek, and 2 from the Hebrew. 

Paris. 
La France considérée sous le rapport de la Géographie physique et politique, 
de la statistique et du commerce, de lindustrie et de l'histoire. 


Unper this title a work of 216 pages has appeared, the contents of which 
are taken from the “ Dictionnaire Gcographique universel.” According to 
the calculations therein made, the capital vested in agriculture in France 
amounts to 37,522,061,676 francs. Of the 53,325,000 hectars (of about two 
acres), which France comprises, 22,818,000 are arable land ; 1,977,000 vine 
land ; 6,521,470 wood land ; 3,525,000 pasture land ; 3,488,000 meadow land ; 
9,000 turf moor ; 213,000 overbuilt ; 213,000 reckoned for ponds ; 6,555,000 
for’ roads, rivers, rocks, &c., and about 4,027,000 for groves, brooks, 
marshes, &c. It is worthy of remark, that the wood land has been dimi- 
nished by 550,000 since 1816, and that by a corresponding decrease to that 
in the last twelve years, France, in one hundred and eighteen years, would 
have no woods left. 


The Egyptian Museum of Charles X. 
CuaMPOLLION, already known by his discoveries concerning Egyptian 
hieroglyphies, has published a description of the Egyptian Museum of Charles 
the Tenth, which places that collection in the most interesting point of — 
0 
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To the zeal and learned inquiries of Champollion this new and rich assem- 
blage is unquestionably due; for he it was, who called the attention of the 
French government to the relics of Egyptian art, which constitute this inva- 
luable Museum of Charles X. As early as 1824, the Louvre possessed 
several works of art from the Durand collection ; but they were arranged after 
no determined plan, and possessed no great interest in a scientific point of view. 
To this commencement was added, in a few years, the collection of Consul 
Salt, which he had compiled from the tombs of Thebes, &c., and which the 
King purchased on the recommendation of the Duke of Dondeauville. His 
Majesty then ordered that these collections should be arranged together, and 
formed into one Egyptian Museum. The Louvre was prepared, in a truly 
pee style, for the reception of this Museum. On the south side of the 

alace, large saloons, richly and most tastefully decorated, were completed in 
thirteen months. Four saloons are appropriated to the reception of the 
smaller Egyptian relics, which form the subject of Champollion’s ‘* Notice 
Descriptive,” and five, on the floor of the Louvre, will contain the colossal 
works of Egyptian art. 

The chief object in the disposal of these relics was their scientific arrange- 
ment; and this has been admirably effected by the younger Champol- 
lion, who has been appointed superintendant of the Museum. His plan is 
that of dividing and allocating the subjects according to their historical and 
mythological significance, relative connexion, and chronological order. 

The first saloon presents the spectator with the Egyptian divinities, dis- 
posed according to their rank; and thus, at one glance, gives a view of the 
whole theognostic and mythological system of the Egyptians, more entire and 
satisfactory than could be furnished by a lengthened treatise on the subject. 
At the head of all is Kneph (the original and chief god of the Egyptians), 
with the attributes ascribed to him by the ancients. Next follows Pmon, 
with the bull's head, the Egyptian Hercules ; Ammonu, the god Amon-Ras, 
the Jupiter of Egypt, whom Kneph created after the creation of the world; 
the goddesses Thermuthis and Neith, the Latona and Minerva of the 
Egyptians; the god Aroris, or Horns, the first-born of Ammonu; the god 
Rhons (Lunus); the Phtha, the Egyptian Vulcan; the god of Memphis, 
under three different forms; Omeris, the Egyptian Mars; the goddesses 
Merephta and Halhor, the wives of Phtha; the god Phre (the Sun), father of 
the gods of the second rank, among whom Thoth, the second Hercules, is a 
principal; Tmouth, the Aisculapius of Egypt; Mandu, the god of Har- 
mony; Thinei, the goddess of Truth and Justice, daughter of the Sun; and, 
lastly, the brother and sister, Sev and Nethphe, the Saturn and Rhea of 
Egyptian mythology ; and generators of all the divinities of the third rank. 

To complete this mythological system of Egypt, among the images of the 
gods are found those of the sacred animals (which symbolized the gods of the 
third rank), not only in sculptured statues, but also in mummies and other 
forms. Among them is found the lotus, the oxyrynth, the cat, the sparrow- 
hawk, the bull, the crocodile, and the cormorant. 

The second saloon contains the historical monuments of the arts and of 
private life among the Egyptians. More than one hundred works of art of 
all kinds which represent the kings of Egypt, and sacred or popular legends 
prove the unequalled antiquity of the Egyptian culture. Of whole dynasties 
which it was usual to refer to the priestly mythos of the Egyptians, we have 
here historical monuments, convincing proofs, and skilful representations, 
These commence with small statues and figures of kings belonging to the dy- 
nasty of Amenhemdjom and Osartacen Nilus, the seventeenth of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs who ruled that people about two thousand years before our Chrono- 
logy: then follow Pharaoh Amenophis (Amenophth 1.); Queen a 
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Princess Ahothph ; King Thutmosis I.; Thutmosis II.; Queen Amense ; 
Thutmosis III.; Amenophth II.; Thutmosis IV.; Amenophth III. ; Queen 
Zaia, Acherres-Ostrei; Ramses Meianum; from the eighteenth dynasty, 
which expired about 1474 years before Christ. 

We then have bas reliefs and amulets relative to the most celebrated 
among the old Egyptian Pharaohs, Rhames the Great, &c.: other amulets 
relate to her successors, the kings of the nineteenth dynasty. Then follow 
historical monuments and inscriptions concerning Sabacon, the head of the 
Ethiopian dynasty which ruled in Egypt in the eighth century before Christ ; 
and the famous Psammetich I., of whom the Museum has a fine statue in bas- 
alto, the inscription of which repeats in part the titles seen on the beautiful 
obelisk of Monte Citori at Rome. Next about four hundred scarabees, with 
legends and figures of the most famous princes of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteeth, twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
and twenty-ninth dynasties ; a long list of smaller historical monuments of 
much interest for the chronology of the royal families of Fgypt. A collection 
of original documents, contracts, and public writings of all kinds, which may 
serve as a supplement to the history of Egypt under the Greek dynasty of 
Ptolomeus Lagus. Of these documents, No. I. a public document, which 
was prepared at Thebes under the ephemeral rule of young Alexander, son to 
Alexander the Great and Roxana, is deserving of particular notice, as being 
the only historical testimony to the brief dominion of this legitimate heir to 
the great conqueror of Asia. 

We cannot now enter on the particular contents of the remaining saloons ; 
but shall take an early opportunity of returning to this truly interesting 
subject. 

Rome. 

The increase of the Sardinian marine, amounting at present to more than 
two thousand two and three-masted vessels, manned with twenty thousand 
seamen, has led the Marquis de Lascaris to publish a work—‘‘ Dell’ uso il 
ptr provicuo degli alberi torti, difformi e di grandioso diametro,” hoping it 
would serve to improve agriculture, if he could familiarize the country- 
people with several methodical notices, within the compass of their com- 
prehension, which to him appeared particularly useful, Among others, he 
thought it would prove of great utility to the cultivators, if they were fur- 
nished with popular instructions how to prepare for ship-building those 
large crooked forest-trees, which hitherto were used for fuel or charred, 


St. Petersburg. 

Ivan Mortinov's translations from the Greek Classics, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1823, has now reached the twenty-sixth volume; and 
when we consider the magnitude of the undertaking, or the diversity of 
style it required, it appears to be one almost beyond the power of any 
individual to have accomplished, let his industry and ability have been ever 
so great. The collection comprises Aisop’s Fables, the Hymns of Calli- 
machus, the Tragedies of Sophocles, Herodotus, Longinus, Pindar and 
Anacreon; besides both the Iliad and Odyssey. There are two editions ; 
one without, the other with the Greek text. The price of the former is 186 
rubles, that of the latter 285. 

The want of teachers having been generally felt in Russia by all who are 
solicitous for the progress of public cultivation, the Emperor has given 
orders for the establishment of a Central Institute, on a similar footing with 
the Universities, and endowed it with a yearly revenue of 207,400 rubles; 
wherein teachers are tobe formed, The subjects for the introductory course 
are: logic and metaphysics; mathematics ; mathematical and general geo- 

graphy ; 
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graphy ; mythology; rhetoric; Russian language and literature ; the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French languages; Roman and Greek antiquity; the 
arts, architecture, and designing. All subjects will be treated in the Russian 
language, with the exception of ancient and modern foreign literature, and 
of matters which may be taught by foreign professors. The Director will 
receive a yearly salary of 6000 rubles and a dwelling house ; the Inspector 
will receive half that sum; and the Professor in ordinary, 3500 rubles. 

The Imperial University at St. Petersburg counted in the past year 150 
students, and the Institute 130. The establishments for learning which are 
under the University, had, in 1827, 800 teachers and 11,209 scholars, beside 
whom there were about 6000 young men, educated in establishments not 
connected with the University. 

In the a 1827 Russia put forth a swarm of Almanacs, on the plan of 
those of Germany. The first appearance of the kind in Russia was the 
** Pole Star,” which was published in 1823, since which numerous suc- 
cessors have appeared, unimportant indeed in a graphical point of view, but 
really valuable as regards the progress of elegant literature in Russia. 
** The Northern Flowers,” and the “‘ New Almanac,” “ the Album,” and 
the ** Moscow Almanac,” are deserving of particular mention. 

The library of Count Tolstoi is already celebrated for its extraordinary 
collection of Russian and Slavonian manuscripts. The catalogue of the 
former was published by Messrs. Kalaidowitsch and Strojew. But the 
public were still unaware of the many other curiosities in this library; a 
new catalogue is now published under the title of Comitis Theodori de 
Tolstoy Bibliotheca catalogus librorum antiquitate et varietate memora- 
bilium, containing bibliographical notices of 117 Latin and French works, 
which were printed in the fifieenth century, and nine of which have neither 
date nor place of publication marked upon them ; nearly all the works are 
rare and important, and some of very costly editions. 

The blind bard, Koslov, has recently published “ Natalie Dolgorucki,” 
which, with Baratinski’s “ Ballsaal,” and Puschkin’s “‘ Gipsies and Rob- 
bers,” excites the greatest interest among the Russian reading public. 
Almost weekly translations from Byron, Moore, Southey, &c., appear in 
various papers, so that we may confidently assert that literary taste in 
Russia is rapidly on the advance. 

Lughat Achteri Kebtr, the great Dictionary of Achteri, a folio volume of 
709 pages, printed in Ramasan, 1242 (April 1826), in the printing office 
at Constantinople, under the superintendence of Ibrahim Ssaib. 

Mustapha ben Schemseddim, celebrated under the name of Achteri, one 
of the most esteemed philologists of the reign of Solyman the Lawgiver, 
is author of two Arabian-Turkish Dictionaries, which are in high repute 
among the Turks, one of which is called the great, the other the small, the 
latter being an extract from the former. 

Stockholm. 
Tur ist volume of the old Swedish Law, comprising the laws of West 
Gothland in the Gothic text, and a Latin explanation, has appeared in 
Stockholm. The printing and plates do great honour to the publishers. 
In the second volume will be contained the laws of East Gothland. 

The “ Synopsis Faune Scandinavia, compl. Animalia Suecie e Nor- 
wegi@,” by Counsellor Billberg, is completed and printed. 


Warsaw. 
In the nineteen printing offices at Warsaw, were printed in 1828,—101 
books in the Polish language, (among which were 13 poems, 22 romances, 
11 scientific works, &c.) independently of the periodicals, almanacs, &c. 
There were also published there in the same year, 1 Latin, 1 French, 
3 German, and 1 Hebrew work. 
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FOREIGN WORKS 


PUBLISHED WITHIN THE LAST THREE MONTHS. 


CLASSICAL AND ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE. 


ACTA, nova, physico-medica Academie 
Caes, Leopold. Carol. naturae curioso- 
rum. Vol. XIV. Pars 2. 4to. Bonn. 

Aeschyli Septem contra Thebas. Aeschy- 
learum quaestionum specimen tertium 
c.C.G. Haupt. 8vo. Lipsiae. 7s. 

Aristides. Ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii, 3 vols. 8vo. Lips. 31. 10s. 

Aristophanis Comeediw Edidit F. H 
Bothe. Vol. IL. in 8vo. Lips. 8s. 6d. 
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